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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



The First Editioii of this Work^ ha.ving, conti-ary to expecta- 
tion!, spread itself abroad with some degree of impetus, has, as 
in that case was partly natural, brought me into correspond- 
ence with various possessors and collectors of Cromwell Let- 
ters ; has brought obliging contributions, and indications true 
and fallacious, from far sources and from near ; and, on the 
whole, has disinten-ed from their widespread slumber a variety 
of Letters not before known to me, or not before remembered 
by me. With which new Letters it became a rather complex 
question what was now to be done. 

They were not, in general, of much, or almost of any in- 
trinsic importance ; might here and there have saved some 
ugly labour and research, had they been known in time ; but 
did not now, as it turned out, tend to modify, in any essential 
particular, what had already been set down, and sent forth to 
the world as a kind of continuous connected Book. It is ti-ue, 
all clearly authentic Letters of Cromwell, never so unimportant, 
do claim to be preserved; and in this Book, by the title of it, 
are naturally to be looked for. But, on the other hand, how 
introduce them now ? To iinhoop your cask again, and try to 
insert new staves, when the old staves, better or worse, do al- 
ready hang together, is what no cooper will recommend ! Not 
to say, that your Set of Cromivell Letters can never, in this 
Second or in any other Edition, be considered as covipUte: an 
uncounted handful of needles to be picked from an unmeasured 
continent of hay, —how can you ever assure yourself tliat you 
have them all ? 

After deliberation, the law of the case seemed to be some- 
what as follows : First, that whatever Letters would easily fit 
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Iv PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION, 

themselves into the Book as it stood, — easily, or even with 
labouf if that were all,— should be duly admitted. Secondly, 
that for such Letters as tended to bring into better relief any 
feature of the Man or his Work, — much more, had they tended 
to correct or alter in any respect any feature I had assigned to> 
him or to it : that for these an effort should be made, if need- 
ful ; even a considerable effort ; effort, in fact, to be limited 
onlybythis consideration. Not to damage by it to astill greater 
degree the already extant, and so by one's effort accomplish 
only loss. Thirdly, that for such Cromwell Letters as did not 
fall under either of these descriptions, but were nevertheless 
clearly of his composition, there should be an A-ppmdix pro- 
vided. In which, without pretension to commentary, and not 
needing to be read along with the Text, but only apart from it 
if at all, they might at least stand correctly printed : — they, 
and certain other Pieces of more doubtful claim ; for most part 
Letters too, but of half, or in some cases of wholly, official 
character ;— if by chance they were elucidative, brief, and not 
easily attainable elsewhere. Into which Appendix also, as inti> 
a loose back-room or lumber-room, not bound to be oi^anic or 
habitable, bound only to be maintained in a reasonably swept 
condition, any still ne'm Letters of Cromwell might without cere- 
mony be disposed. 

Upon these principles this Second Edition has been pro- 
duced. New Letters intercalated into the Text, and Letters- 
lying in loose rank in the Appendix, all tliat I had, or could 
hear of or get any trace of hitherto, are here given. For pur- 
chasers of the First Edition, the new matter has been detached, 
printed as a Supplement, which the Bookseller undertakes to 
sell at prime cost. — And now, having twice escaped alive from 
these detestable Dust-Abysses, let me beg to be allowed to con- 
sider this my small act of Homage to the Memory of a Hero as- 
finished ; — this Second Edition of Oliver's Letters and Speeches 
.IS the final one. New Letters, should such still turn up, I will 
not, except they contradict some statement, or fibre of a state- 
ment, in the Text, undertake to introduce there ; but deposit 
them without ceremony in the loose lumber-room, in a more or 
Icss swept condition. 

T. CARLYLE, 
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TO THE THIRD EDITION. 



iHE small leakage of new Cromwell matter that lias ooicd 
in upon me from the whole world, since the date of that Second 
Edition, has been disposed of according to the principles there 
laid down. Some small half-dozen of Authentic Titvi Letlers, 
pleasantly enough testifying (once ttiey were cleared into legi- 
bility) how every new fact fits into perfect preestablislied cor- 
respondence with all old faas, but not otherwise either pleasant 
or important, .have come to me ; one or two of these, claiming 
more favour, or offering more facility, have been inserted into 
the Text ; the rest, as was mybai^ain in regard to all of them, 
liave been sent to the Appendix. In Text or Appendix there 
they stand, duly in their places ; they, and what other smallest 
■of authentic glimmerings of additional light (few in number, 
snfinitesimally small in moment) came to me from any quarter ; 
all new acquisitions have been punctually inserted ; — generally 
indicated as new, where they occur ; too insignificant for enu- 
merating here, or indeed almost for indicating at all 

On the whole, I have to say that the neiv Conti bution's to 
this Third Edition are altogether slight and me ' i ficant pro 
perly of no real moment whatever. Nay on lookmg back it 
may be said that the new Contributions to an> Edition hi\e 
heen slight; that, for learning intelligibh what the Life of 
Cromwell was, the First Edition is still perhaps as recommend 
able a Book as either of its followers. Exposed, since that, to 
the influx of new Cromwell matter from all the world, one finds 
it worth observing how little of the smallest real importance 
has come in ; what of effort has had to expend itself, not in 
improving the Book as a practical Representation of Cromwell's 
Existence in this world, but in hindering it from being injured 
as such, — from being swollen out of shape by superfluous dc- 
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tails, defaced with dilettante antiquarianisms, nugatory tagrags ;■ 
and, in short, turned away from its real uses, instead of fur- 
thered towards them. An ungrateful kind of effort, and grow- 
ing ever more so, the longer it lasts ; — but one to which the 
Biograplier of Cromwell by this method has to submit, as to a 
clear law of nature, with what cheerfulness he can. 

Certain Dictionary Lists, not immediately connected with 
Oliver, but useful for students of this Historical Period, a List 
of the Long Parliament, and Lists of the Association Coirumtteesj 
farther, a certain Contribution called The Sqmre Papers, which 
is for the present, and must for a long time remain, of doubtful 
aiitiienticity to the world : these I have subjoined to the Second^ 
Volume, whicii offered space for such a purpose ; but have 
been careful, in Text, Appendix, Index, to make no reference 
to them, to maintain a perfect separation between all parts of 
the Book and them, and to signify tliat these are not even an 
Appendix, or thing hooked-on, but rather a mere Adjacency, 
or thing in some kind of contact, — kind of contact which can 
at any moment be completely dissolved, by the verj Bookbinder 
if he so please. 

And in general, for the reader's sake, let me again saj 
plainly that all these Appendixes and Adjuncts ire msigiiifi 
cant ; that the Life of Cromwell lies in the Text and that % 
serious reader, if he take advice of mine, will not leadd) stu 
from that on any call of the Appendixes &C., which can o ilj 
be a call towards things unessential, intrinsically superfli ous 
if extrinsically necessary here, and worthy only of a latei and 
more cursoiy attention, if of any whatever, from him. 

T. C. 

LouUoii, i6th OctolKr i34S. 
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OLIVER CROMWELL'S 
LETTERS AND SPEECHES. 

INTRODUCTION. 

CHAPTER J. 

ANTI-DRYASDUST. 

What and how great are tfie interests wTiich connect them- 
selves with the hope that England may yet attain to some prac- 
tical belief and undei-standing of its History during the Seven- 
teenth Century, need not be insisted on at present ; such hope 
being still very distant, very uncertain. We have wandered far 
away from the ideas which, guided us in that Century, and indeed 
which had guided us in all preceding Centuries, but of which 
that Century was the ultimate manifestation : we liave wandered 
very far ; and must endeavour to return, and connect ourselves 
therewith again 1 It is with other feelings than those of poor 
peddling Dilettantism, other aims than the writing of successful 
or unsuccessful Publications, that an earnest man occupies him- 
self in those dreary provinces of the dead and buried. The last 
glimpse of the Godlike vanishing from this England ; conviction 
and veracity giving place to hollow cant and formulism,— an- 
tique ' Reign of God,' which all true men in their several dia- 
lects and modes have always striven for, giving place to modern 
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2 INTRODUCTION. 

Reign of the No-God, whom men name Devil ; this, in its miil- 
titudinous meanings and results, is a sight to create reflections 
m the earnest man 1 One wishes there were a History of Eng- 
hsh Puritanism, the last of all our Heroisms ; but sees small 
prospect of such a thing at present. 

' Few nobler Heroisms,' says a well-known Writer long occu- 
pied on this subject, ' at bottom perhaps no nobler Heroism ever 
' transacted itself on this Earth ; and it lies as good as lost to 
' us ; overwhelmed under such an avalanche of Human Stupi- 
' dities as no Heroism before ever did. Intrinsically and extrin- 
' Sically it may be considered inaccessible to these generations. 
' Intrinsically, the spiritual purport of it has become inconceiv- 
' able, incredible to the modern mind. Extrinsically, thedocu- 
' ments and records of it, scattered waste as a shoreless chaos, 

;^e not legible. They He there, printed, written, to the extent 
' of tons and square miles, as shot-rubbish; unedited, unsorted 
' not so much as indexed ; full of every conceivable conflision ■ 
' —yielding light to very few ; yielding darkness, in several 
' sorts, to very many. Dull Pedantry, conceited idle Dilettant- 
■ ism,— prurient Stupidity in what shape soever,— is darkness 
' and not light ! There are from Thirty to Fifty Thousand un- 

• read Pamphlets of the Civil War in the British Museum alone : 
' huge piles of mouldering wreck, whei-ein, at the rate of per- 
' haps one pennyweight per ton, lie things memorable. They 

• he preserved there, waiting happier days ; under present con- 
' ditions they cannot, except for idle purposes, for dilettante 
' excerpts and suchlike, be got examined. The Rushworths, 
' Whitlockes, Nalsons, Thurloes ; enormous folios, these and 
' many others have been printed, and some of them again 
' printed, but never yet edited,— edited as yon edit wagonloads 

of broken bricks and dry mortar, simply by tumbling up the 
' wagon ! Not one of those monstrous old volumes has so much 

• as an available Index. It is the general nUe of editing on this 
' niat_ter._ If your editor correct the press, it is an honourable 

distmction to him. 

■ Those dreary old records, they were compiled at first by 

• Human Insight, in part ; and in gi-eat part, by Human Stu- 
pidity withal ;— but then it was by Stupidity in a laudable 
dUigent state, and doing its best ; which was something ■— 

' and, alas, they have been successively elaborated by Human 
Stupidity in the Me state, falling idler and idler, and onlypre- 
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ANTI-DRYASDUST. 3 

' tendiii,-?; to be diligent ; whereby now, for us, in tliCic late days, 
' tbey hnvc grown very dim indeed ! To Dryasdust Printing- 
' Societies, and suchlike, they afford 3 sorrowful kind of pa- 
' bulum ; but for all serious purposes, they are as if non-extant; 
' might as well, if matters are to rest as they are, not have been 
' written or printed at all. The sound of them is nol; a voice, 
' conveying knowledge or memorial of any earthly or heavenly 
' thing; it is a wide-spread inarticulate slumberous mumble- 
' ment, issuing as if from the lake of Eternal Sleep. Cravingiat 
' oblivion, for abolition and honest silence, as a blessing in com- 
' parison 1 — . 

'This then,' continues our impatient friend, 'is the Elysium 
■ we English have provided for our Heroes ! The Rushworthian 
' Elysium. Dreariest continent of shot-rubbish the eye ever saw. 
' Confusion piled on confusion to your utmost horizon's edge : 
' obscure, in lurid twilight as of the shadow of Death ; track- 
' !es'5 without index without finger-post or mark of any human 
' fo g — h > u h man f p if a ill human, 

' ech b d f h ! 1 g n 1 d p pi d nly by 
'son n b P d D 1 ttan and d 1 ft 1 tu s, by 

' Phan m n n ab 1 by N gh n paste- 

' bo d N rr gnffi n nd h m a d There, 

' all anq li d mh In d nd h b loun- 

'tan.hw k ddd ash f b „ gene- 

' rations, does the Age of Cromwell and his Puritans lie hidden 
' from us. This is what we, for our share, have been able to 
' accompUsh towards keeping our Heroic Ones in memory. By 
' way of sacred poet they have found voluminous Dryasdust, 
' and his Collections and Pliilosophical Histories. 

' To Dryasdust, who wishes merely to compile torpedo His- 
' tories of the philosophical or other sorts, and gain immortal 
' laurels for himself by writing about it and about it, all this is 
' sport ; but to us who stru^Ie piously, passionately, to behold, 
' if but in glimpses, the faces of our vanished Fathers, it is 
'death! — O Drya.sdust, my voluminous friend, had Human 
' Stupidity continued in the diligent state, think you it had ever 
' come to this ? Surely at least you might have made an Index 
' for these huge books ! Even your genius, had you been faith- 
' ful, was adequate to that. Those thirty thousand or fifty thou- 
' sand old Newspapers and Pamphlets of the King's Library, it 
' is you, my voluminous friend, that should have sifted them. 
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■ many long years ago. Instead of droning out tliesenielanclioly 

• scepticisms, constitutional philosophies, torpedo narratives, 

• you should have sifted those old stacks of pamphlet-matter for 
' us, and have had the metal grains lying here accessible, and 
' the dross-heaps lying there avoidable ; you had done the human 
' memory a service thereby ; some human remembrance of this 
' matter had been more possible 1' 

Certainly this description does not want for emphasis : but 
all ingenuous inquirers into the Past will say there is too much 
truth in it. Nay, in addition to the sad state of our Historical 
Books, and what indeed is fundamentally the cause and origin 
of that, our common spiritual notions, if any notion of ours may 
still deserve to be called spiritual, are fatal to a right under- 
standing of that Seventeenth Century. The Christian Doctrines 
which then dwelt alive in every heart, have now in a manner 
died out of all hearts, — very mournful to behold ; and are not 
the guidance of this world any more. Nay worse still, the Cant 
of them does yet dwell aUve with us, little doubting that it is 
Cant ; — in which fatal intermediate state the Eternal Sacred- 
ness of this Universe itself, of this Human Life itself, has fallen 
dark to the most of us, and we think that too a Cant and a 
Creed. Thus the old names suggest new things to us, — not 
august and divine, but hypocritical, pitiable, detestable. The 
old names and similitudes of belief still circulate from tongue 
to tongue, though now in such a ghastly condition : not as com- 
mandments of the Living God, which we must do, or perish 
eternally ; alas, no, as something very different from thati Here 
properly lies the grand iinintelligihility of the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury for us. From this source has proceeded our maltreatment 
of it, our miseditings, miswritings, and all the other ' avalanche 
of Human Stupidity,' wherewith, as our impatient friend com- 
plains, we have allowed it to be overwhelmed. We have allowed 
some other things to be overwhelmed ! Would to Heaven that 
were the worst fruit we had gathered from our Unbelief and our 
Cant of Belief! — Out impatient friend continues ; 

'I have known Nations altogether destitute of printer's-types 

• and learned appliances, with nothing better than old songs, 
' monumental stoneheaps and Quipo-thrums to keep record by, 
' who had truer memory of their memorable things than this ! 
' Truer memory, I say : for at least the voice of their Past He- 
' roisms, if indistinct, and all awry as to dates and statistics, was 
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' still melodious to tliose Nations. Tliebodyof it might be dead 
' enough ; but tlie soul of it, partly harmonised, put in real ac- 
' cordance with the " Eternal Melodies," was alive to all hearts, 
' and could not die. The memory of their ancient Brave Ones 
' did not rise like a hideous huge leaden vapour, an amorphous 
' emanation of Chaos, like a petrifying Medusa Spectre, on those 
' poor Nations : no, but like a Heaven's Apparition, which it 
' -was, it still stood radiant beneficent before all hearts, calling 
' aJl hearts to emulate it, and the recognition of it was a Psalm 

• and Song. These things will require to be practically medi- 
' tated by and by. Is human Writing, then, the art of burying 
' Heroisms and highest Facts in Chaos ; so that no man shall 
' henceforth contemplate them without hori'or and aversion, and 
' danger of locked-Jaw ? Wliat docs Di7asduEt consider that he 
' was born for ; that paper and ink were made for? 

' It is very notable, and leads to endless reflections, how the 
' Greeks had their living Iliad, where we have such a deadly 
' indescribable Cronvwdliad. The old Pantheon, home of all 
' the gods, has become a Peerage-Book, — with black and white 
' surplice-controversies superadded, not unsuitably. The Greeks 
' had their Homers, Hesiods, where we have our Rymers, Rush- 
' worths, our Norroys, Garter- Kings, and Bishops Cobweb. 
' Very notable, I say. By the genius, wants and instincts and 
' opportunities of the one People, striving to keep themselves 
' in mind of what was memorable, there had fashioned itself, in 
'the effort of successive centuries, 3. Homer's Iliad : by those 
' of the other People, in successive centuries, a CoUins's Peerage 

• improved by Sir Egerton Brydges. By their Pantheons ye shall 
' know them ! Have not we English a talent for Silence ? Our 
' very Speech and Printed-Speech, such a force of torpor dwell- 
' ing in it, is properly a higher power of Silence. There is no 

• Silence Eke the Speech you cannot listen to without danger 
' of locked-jaw 1 Given a divine Heroism, to smother it well in 
' human Dulness, to touch it with the mate of Death, so that 
' no human soul shall henceforth recognise it for a Heroism, 
' but all souls shall fly from it as from a chaotic Torpor, an In- 
' sanity and Horror, — I will back our English genius against 
' the world in such a problem ! 

' Truly we have done great things in that sort ; down from 
' Norman William all the way, and earlier : and to the Enghsh 
' mind at this hour, the past History of England is little other 
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' than a dull dismal labyrinth, in which the English mind, if 
' candid, will confess that it has found of knowable (meaning 
' ^lenconcmvaile), of lovable, or memorable, — next to nothing. 
'As if we had done no brave thing at all in this Earth ;— as 
' if not Men but Nightmares had written of our History! The 
' English, one can discern withal, have been perhaps as brave 
' a People as their neighbours ; perhaps, for Valour of Action 
' and true hard labour in this Earth, since brave Peoples were 
' first made in it, there has been none braver anywhere or any- 
' when :— but, also, it must be owned, in Stupidity of Speech 
' they have no fellow 1 What can poor English Heroisms do in 
' such case, but fall torpid into the domain of the Nightmares ? 
' For of a truth, Stupidity is strong, most strong. As the Poet 
' SchUler sings : " Against Stupidity the very gods fight unvic- 
' torious." There is in if an opulence of murky stagnanc)', an 
' inexhaustibility, a calm infinitude, which will baffle even the 
' gods, — which win say calmly, "Yes, try all your lightnings 
' here ; see whether my dark belly cannot hold them !" 

"Mitder Dummheit kampfcn Golfer sclbstvergebons."' 

Has our impatient friend forgotten that it is Destiny withal 
as well as ' Stupidity ;' that such is the case more or less ivith 
Human Histoi-y always ! By very nature it is a labyrinth and 
chaos, this that we caJl Human History ; an abatis of trees and 
brushwood, a world-wide jungle, at once growing and dying. 
Under the green foliage and blossoming fruit-trees of Today, 
there lie, rotting slower or faster, the forests of all other Years 
and Days. Some have rotted fast, plants of annual growth, and 
are long since quite gone to inorganic mould; others are like the 
aloe, growths that last a thousand or three thousand years. You 
willfindthem in all stages ofdecay and preservation; down deep 
to the beginnings of the History of Man, Think where our Al- 
phabetic Letters came from, where our Speech itself camefrom; 
the Cookeries we live by, the Masonries we lodge under ! You 
will find fibrous roots of this day's Occurrences among the dust 
of Cadmus and Trisniegistus, of Tubalcain and Triptolemus ; 
the tap-roots of them are with Father Adam himself and the 
cinders of Eve's first fire ! At bottom, there is no perfect His- 
toid; there is none such conceivable. 

Ail past Centuries have rotted down, and gone confusedly 
dumb and quiet, even as that Seventeenth is now threatening 
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to do. Histories are as perfect as the Historian is wise, and 
is gifted with an eye and a soul ! For the leafy blossoming 
Present Time springs from the whole Past, remembered and 
unrememberahle, so conftasedly as we say : — and tndy the Art 
of History, the grand difference between a Dryasdust and a 
sacred Poet, is very much even this : To distinguish well what 
does still reach to the surface, and is alive and frondent for us ; 
and what reaches no longer to the surface, but moulders safe 
underground, never to send forth leaves or fruit for mankind 
any more : of the former we shall rejoice to hear ; to hear o£ 
the latter will be an affliction to us ; of the latter only Pedants 
and Dullards, and disastrous waMactors to the world, will find 
good to speak. By wise memory and by wise oblivion : it lies 
all there 1 Without oblivion, there is no remembrance possible. 
When both oblivion and memory are wise, when the general 
soul of man is clear, melodious, true, there may come a modern 
I/iad as memorial of the Past : when both are foolish, and the 
general soul is overclouded with confusions, with unveracities 
and discords, there is a ' Rushworthian chaos.' Let Dryasdust 
be blamed, beaten with stripes if you will ; but let it be with 
pity, with blame to Fate chiefly. Alas, when sacred Priests are 
arguing about ' black and white surplices ;' and sacred Poets 
have long profsssedly deserted Truth, and gone a woolgathering 
after ' Ideals' and suchlike, what can you expect of poor secular 
Pedants? The labyrinth of History must grow ever darker, 
more intricate and dismal; vacant cargoes of 'Ideals" will 
arrive yearly, to be cast into the oven ; and noble Heroisms of 
Fact, given up to Dryasdust, will be buried in a very disastrous 

But the thing we had to say and repeat was this, That 
Puritanism is not of the Nineteenth Century, but of the Seven- 
teenth ; that the grand unintelligibility for us lies there. The 
Fast-day Sermons of St. Margaret's Church Westminster, in 
spite of printers, are all grown dumb ! In long rows of little 
dumpy quartos, gathered from the bookstalls, they indeed stand 
here bodily before us ; by human volition they can be read, but 
not by any human memory remembered. We forget them as 
soon as read ; they have become a weariness to the soul of 
man. They are dead and gone, they and what they shadowed ; 
the human soul, got into otiicr latitudes, cannot now give har- 
bour to them. Aias, aiid did not the honourable Houses of 
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Parliament listen to them with rapt earnestness, as Co an indis- 
putable message from Heaven itself? Learned and painful 
Dr. Owen, learned and painful Dr. Burgess ; Stephen Mar- 
shall, Mr. Spurstow, Adoniram Byfield, Hugh Peters, Philip 
Nye : the Printer has done for them what he could, and Mr, 
Speaker gave them the thanks of the House :— and no most 
astonishing Review-Article, or tenth-edition Pamphlet, of our 
day can have half such 'brilliancy,' such 'spirit,' 'eloquence,' 

such virtue io produce belief, which is the highest and in 

reality the only literary success, — as these poor little dumpy 
quartos once had. And behold, they are become inarticulate 
quartos; spectral; and instead of speaking, do but screech and 
gibber ! All Puritanism has grown inarticulate ; its fervent 
preachings, prayings, pampMeteerings are sunk into one indis- 
criminate moaning hum, mournful as the voice of subterranean 
winds. So much falls silent : human Speech, unless by rare 
chance it touch on the ' Eternal Melodies,' and harmonise with 
them ; human Action, Interest, if divorced from the Eternal 
Melodies, sinks all silent. The fashion of this world passeth 

The Age of the Puritans is not extinct only and gone away 
from us, but it is as if fallen beyond the capabilities of Memory 
herself; it is grown unintelligible, what we may call incredible. 
Its earnest Purport awakens now no resonance in our frivolous 
hearts. We understand not even in imagination, one of a thou- 
sand of us, what it ever could have meant. It seems delirious, 
delusive ; the sound of it has become tedious as a tale of past 
stupidities. Not the body of heroic Puritanism only, which was 
bound to die, but the soul of it also, which was and should 
have been, and yet shall be immortal, has for the present passed 
away. As Harrison said of his Banner, and Lion of the Tribe 
ofjudah: " Who shall rouse him up ?" — 

' For indisputably,' exclaims the above-cited Author in his 
vehement way, ' this too was a Heroism ; and the soul of it re- 
' mains part oi the eternal soul of things ! Here, of our own 
' land and lineage, in practical English shape, were Heroes on 
' the Eai-th once more. Who knew in every fibre, and with 
' hei-oic daa-ing laid to heart, That an Ahnighty Justice does 
' verily rule this worid ; that it is good to fight on God's side, 
' and bad to fight on the Devil's side ! The essence of all Hc- 
' roisms and Veracities that have been, or that will be.— Per- 
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' haps it was among the nohler and noblest Human Heroisms, 
' this Puritanism of ours : but Englisli Dryasdust could not 
' discern it for a Heroism at all ;— as the Heaven's lightning, 
' born of it^-black tempest, and destructive to pestilential Mud- 
' giants, is mere hon-or and terror to the Pedant species every- 
' where ; which, like the owl in any sudden brightness, has to 
' shut its eyes, — or hastily procure smolted-spectades on an 
' improved principle. Heaven's brightness would be intolerable 
' otherwise. Only your eagle dares look direct into the fire- 
' radiance; only your Schiller climbs aloft "to discover whence 
' the lightning is coming," " Godhke men love lightning," says 
' one. Our old Norse fathers called it a God ; the sunny 
' blue-eyed Thoi", with his all-conquering thunder-hammer, — 
' who again, in calmer season, is beneficent Summer-heat. God- 
' less men love it not ; shriek murder when they see it ; shut- 
' ting their eyes, and hastily procuring smoked-spectacles. O 

' Dryasdust, thou art gi-eat and thrice-great 1' 

' But, alas,' exclaims he elsewhei-e, getting his eye on the 
real nodus of the matter, ' what is it, all this Rushworthian in- 
' articulate rubbish-continent, in its ghastly dim twilight, witli 
' its haggard wrecks and pale shadows ; what is it, but the 
' common Kingdom of Death ? This is what we call Death, 
' this mouldering dumb wilderness of things once alive. Behold 
' here the final evanescence of Formed human things; they had 
' form, but they are changing into sheer formlessness ; — ancient 
• human speech itself has sunk info unintelligible maundering. 
' This is the collapse, — the etiolation of human features into 
' mouldy blank ; i/wsolution ; progress towards utter silence and 
' disappearance ; disastrous ever-deepenmg Dusk oi Gods and 

' Men ! Why has the living ventured thither, down from 

' the cheerful light, across the Lethe-swamps and Tartarean 
■ Phlegethons, onwards to these baleful halls of Dis and the 
' three-headed Dog ? Some Destiny drives hmi. It is his sins, 
' I suppose : — perhaps it is his love, strong as that of Orpheus 
' for the lost Eurydice, and liijely to have no better issue I' — 

Well, it would seem the resuscitation of a Heroism from the 
Past Time is no easy enterprise. Our impatient friend seems 
really getting sad 1 We can well believe him, there needs pious 
love in any ' Orpheus' that will risk descending to the Gloomy 
Halls ; — descending, it may be, and fronting Cerberus and Dis, 
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to no purpose 1 For it oftenest proves so ; nay, as the Mytlio- 
loglsts would teach us, always. Here is another Mythiis. Bal- 
der the white Sungod, say our Norse Skalds, Balder, beautiful 
as the summer-dawn, loved of Gods and men, was-dead. His 
Brother Hermoder, urged by his Mother's tears and the tears of 
the Universe, went forth to seek him. He rode through gloomy 
winding valleys, of a dismal leaden colour, full of howling winds 
and subterranean torrents ; nine days ; ever deeper, down to- 
wards Hela's Death-realm : at Lonesome Bridge, which, with 
its gold gate, spans the River of Moaning, he found tte Por- 
tress, an ancient woman, called Modgudr, ■ the Veser of Minds,' 
keeping watch as usual ; Modgudr answered him, "Yes, Balder 
passed this way; but he is not here; he is down yonder, — far, 
still far to the North, within Hela"s Gates yonder." Hermoder 
rode on, still dauntless, on his horse, named ' Swiftness' or 
' Mane of Gold;' reached Hela's Gates; leapt sheer over them, 
mounted as he was ; saw Balder, the very Balder, with his eyes : 
— ^but could not bring him backl The Nomas were inexorable ; 
Balder was never to come back. Balder beckoned him mourn- 
fully a still adieu ; Nanna, Balder's Wife, sent ' a thimble' to 
her mother as a memorial : Balder never could return !— — Is 
not this an emblem ? Old Portress Modgudr, I take it, is Dry- 
asdust in Norse petticoat and hood ; a most unlovely beldame, 
the ' Vexer of Minds' ! 

We will here take final leave of our impatient friend, occu- 
pied in this almost desperate enterprise of his ; we will wish 
him, which it is very easy to do, more patience, and better 
success than he seems to hope. And now to our own small 
enterprise, and solid despatch of business in plain prose ! 



CHAPTER II. 

or THE BIOGRAPHIES 01- OLIVER. 
Ours is a very small enterprise, but seemingly a useful one; 
preparatory perhaps to gi-eater and more useful, on this same 
matter : The collecting of the Letters and Speeches of Oliver 
Cromwell, and presenting them in natural sequence, with the 
still possible elucidation, to ingenuous readers, Tliis is a thing 
that can be done ; and after some reflection, it has appeared 
worth doing. No great thing : one other dull Book added to 
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the thousand, dull every one of them, which have been issued 
on this subject ! But situated as we are, new Dulness is un- 
happily inevitable ; readers do not reasccnd out of deep con- 
fusions without some trouble as they climb. 

These authentic utterances of the man Oliver himseJf — I 
have gathered them from far and near ; fished them up from the 
foul Lethean quagmires where they lay buried ; I have washed, 
or endeavoured to ivash them clean from foreign stupidities 
(such a job of buckwashing as I do not long to repeat) ; and 
the world shall now see them in their own shape. Working for 
long years in those unspeakable Historic Provinces, of which 
the reader has already had account, it becomes more and more 
apparent to one, That this man Oliver Cromwell was, asthe 
popular fancy represents him, the soul of the Puritan Revolt, 
without whom it had never been a revolt transcendently memor- 
able, and an Epoch in the World's History; that in fact he, 
more than is common in such cases, does desei-ve to give his 
name to the Period in question, and have the Puritan Revolt 
considered as a Cronvwelliad, which issue is already very visible 
for it. And then farther, altogether contmry to the popular 
fancy, it becomes apparent that this Oliver was not a man of 
falsehoods, but a man of truths; whose words do carry a mean- 
ing with them, and above ail others of that time are wordi 
considering, His words, — and still more his silences, and un- 
conscious instincts, when you have spelt and lovingly deciphered 
these also out of his words,— will in several ways reward the 
study of an earnest man. An earnest man, I apprehend, may 
gather from these words of Oliver's, were there even no other 
evidence, that the character of Oliver, and of the Affairs he 
worked in, is much the reverse of that mad jumble of ' hypo- 
crisies,' &c. &c., which at present passes current as such. 

But certainly, on any hypothesis as to that, such a set of 
Documents may hope to be elucidative in various respects, 
Oliver's Character, and that of Oliver's Performance in this 
world; here best of all may we expect to read it, whatsoever 
it was. Even if false, these words, authentically spoken and 
written by the chief actor in the business, must be of prime 
moment for understanding of it. These are the words this 
man found suitablest to represent the Things themselves, around 
him, and in him, of which we seek a History. The newborn 
Tilings and Events, as they bodied themselves forth to Oliver 
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Cromwell from the Whirlwind of the passing Time, — this is 
the name and definition he saw good to give of them. To get 
at these direct utterances of his, is to get at the very heart of 
the business ; were there once light for us in these, the busi- 
ness had begun again at the heart of it to be luminous I— On 
the whole, we will start with this small service, the Letters and 
Speeches of Oliver CromiueU washed into something of legi- 
bility again, as the preliminary of all. May it prosper with 
a few serious readers ! The heart of that Grand Puritan 
Business once again becoming visible, even in faint twilight, 
to mankind, what masses of brutish darkness will gradually 
vanish from all fibres of it, from the whole body and environ- 
ment of it, and trouble no man any more ! Masses of foul 
darkness, sordid confusions not a few, as I calculate, which 
now bury this matter very deep, may vanish ; the heart of this 
matter and the heart of serious men once again brought into 
approximation, to write some 'History' of it may be a litOe 
easier,— for my impatient friend or another. 

To dwell on or criticise the particular ^/ii^^/^/^j- of Crom- 
well, after what was so emphatically said above on the gene- 
ral subject, would profit us but little. Criticism of these poor 
Books cannot express itself except in language that is painful. 
They far surpass in ' stupidity' all the celebrations any Hero 
ever had in this world before. They are in fact worthy of 
obUvion, — of charitable Christian burial, 

Mark Noble reckons up some half-dozen ' Original Biogra- 
phies of Cromwell ;'» all of which and some more I have ex. 
amined ; but cannot advise any other man to examine. There 
are several laudatory, worth nothing ; which ceased to be read 
when Charles H. came back, and the tables were turned. The 
vituperative are many : but the origin of them all, the chief 
fountain indeed of all the foolish lies that have circulated about 
Oliver since, is the mournful brown little Book called Flagel- 
lum, or the Life and Death of O. Croinwdl, the late Usurper, 
by James Heath ; which was got ready so soon as possible on 
the baclt of the Amms Mirabilis or Glorious Restoration, ^^ and 
is written in such spirit as we may fancy. When restored poten- 
tates and high dignitaries had dug up ' above a hundi-ed buried 

' Noble's 
not wotth completing or 
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' corpses, and flung them in a heap in St. Margaret's Church- 
' yard,' the corpse of Admiral Blake among them, and Oliver's 
o!d Mother's corpse; and were hanging on Tyburn gallows, as 
some small satisfaction to themselves, the dead clay of Oliver, 
of Ireton, and Bradshaw ;— when high dignitaries and poten- 
tates were in such a humour, what could be expected of poor 
pamphleteers and garreteers ? Heath's poor little brown lying 
Flagellum is described by one of the moderns as a •FlagiUum/ 
and Heath himself is called 'Carrion Heath,' — as being 'an 
' unfortunate blasphemous dullard, and scandal to Humanity ; 
— blasphemous, I say; who when the image of God is shining 
through a man, reckons it in his sordid soul to be the image 
of the Devil, and acts accordingly ; who in fact has no soul, 
except what saves him the expense of salt ; who intrinsically 
IS Carrion and not Humanity :' which seems hard measure 
to poor James Heath. ■ He was the son of the King's Cutler,' 
says Wood, 'and wrote pamphlets," the best he was able, poor 
man. He has become a dreadfully dull individual, in addition 
to aU !— Another wretched old Book of his, called Chronicle of 
the Civil Wars, bears a high price in the DUettante Sale-cata- 
logues ; and has, as that Flagellum too has, here and there a 
credible trait not met with elsewhere : but m fact, to the ingenu- 
ous inquirer, this too is little other than a tenebrific Book; can- 
not be read except with sorrow, with torpor and disgust,- and 

in fine, if you be of healthy memory, with obUvion. The latter 
end of Heath has been worse than the beginning was 1 From 
him, and his Flagellums and scandalous Human Platitudes, let 
no rational soul seek knowledge. 

Among modern Biographies, the great original is that of 
Mark Noble above cited ■? such 'original' as there is : a Book, 
if we must call it a Book, abounding in facts and pretended-facts 
more than any other on this subject. Poor Noble has gone into 
much research of old leases, marriage-contracts, deeds of sale 
and suchlike: he is learned in parish-registers and genealogies, 
has consulted pedigrees ' measuring eight feet by two feet four ;' 
goes much upon heraldry ;— in fact, has amassed a large heap 
of evidences and assertions, worthless and of worth, respecting 
Cromwell and his Connexions ; from which the reader, by his 
own judgment, is to extract what he can. For Noble himself is 

a m\f"l^alaf '^i ^Tiertsra^ Hems 0/ Cremvisll, hj the Rev. Mark Noble. 
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a man of wtreme imbecility ; his jiidgnicrit, for most part, seem- 
ing to lie dead asleep ; and indeed it is worth little ivheii bioadest 
awake. He falls into manifold mistakes, commits aud omits in 
all ways; plods along contented, in an element of perennial dim- 
ness, purblindness ; has occasionally a helpless broad innocence 
of platitude which is almost interesting. A man indeed of ex- 
treme imbecility ; to ivhom nevertheless let due gratitude be 

His Book, in fact, is not properly a Book, but rather an 
Aggregate of bewildered jottings ; a kind of Cromwellian Bio- 
graphical Dictionary, wmiting the alphabetical, or any other, 
arrangement or index ; which latter want, much more remedi- 
able than the want of judgment, is itself a great sorrow to the 
reader. Such as it is, this same Dictionary without judgment 
and without arrangement, ' bad Dictionary gone to pie,' as we 
may call it, is the storehouse from which subsequent Biogra- 
phies have all furnished themselves. The reader, with continual 
vigilance of suspicion, once knowing what man he has to do 
with, digs through it, and again through it ; covers the margins 
of it with notes and contradictions, with references, dednctions, 
rectifications, execrations, — in a sorrowfid, but not entirely un- 
profitable manner. Another Book of Noble's, called Laves of 
the Regicides, written some years afterwards, during the French 
Jacobin time, is of much more stupid character ; nearly mean- 
ingless indeed; mere water bewitched ; which no man need buy 
or read. And it is said he has a third Book, on some other 
subject, stupider still ; which latter point, however, may be con- 
sidered questionable. 

For the rest, this poor Noble is of very impartial mind re- 
specting Cromwell; open to receive good of him, and to receive 
evil, even inconsistent evil: the helpless, incoherent, but placid 
and favourable notion he has of Cromwell in 1787 contrasts 
notably with that which Carrion Heath had gathered of him in 
1663. For, in spite of the stupor of Histories, it is beautiful, 
once more, to see how the Memory of Cromwell, in its huge in- 
articulate significance, not able to speak a wise word for itself 
to any one, has nevertheless been steadily growing clearer and 
clearer in the popular English mind ; how from the day when 
high dignitaries and pamphleteers of the Carrion species did 
their ever-memorable feat at Tyburn, onwards to this day, the 
progress does not stop. 
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In 1698,* one of th<! eiirliost words expressly in favour of 
Cromwell was wriUen by a Critic of Ludloiv's Memoirs. The 
anonymous Critic explains to solid Ludlow that he, in that 
solid but somewhat wooden head of his, had not perhaps seen 
entirely into the centre of the Universe, and workshop of the 
Destinies ; that, in fact, Oliver was a questionable uncommon 
man, and he Ludlow a common handfasc, honest, dull and in- 
deed partly wooden man, — in whom it might be wise to form 
no theoiy at all of Cromwell. By and by, a certain ■ Mr. Banks, ' 
a kind of Lawyer and Playwright, if I mistake not, produced a 
stin more favourable view of Cromwell, but in a work otherwise 
of no moment ; the exact date, and indeed the whole substance 
of which is hardly worth remembering. ^ 

The i>«^ of 'John Maidston.to Governor Winthrop,' — 
Winthrop Governor of Connecticut, a Suffolk man, of much 
American celebrity, — is dated 1659; but did not come into 
print till 1 742, along with Thurloe's other Papers.^ Maidston 
had been an Officer in Oliver's Household, a Member of his 
Parliaments, and knew him well. An Essex man he; probably 
an old acquaintance of Winthrop's ; visibly a man of honest 
affections, of piety, decorum and good sense. Whose loyalty to 
Oliver is of a genuine and altogetlier manful nature, — mostly 
silent, as we can discern. His Letter gives some really lucid 
traits of those dark things and times ; especially a short por- 
traiture of the Protector himself, which, the more you know 
him, you ascertain the more to be a likeness. Another Officer 
of Oliver's Household, not to be confounded with this Maidston, 
iDut a man of similar position and similar moral character to 
Maidston's ; a ' Groom of the Bedchamber,' whose name one 
at length dimly discovers to be Harvey,' not quite unknown 
otherwise ; is also well worth listening to on this matter. He, 
in 1659, ^ f^"" months before Maidston wrote, had published a 
credible and stiU interesting little Pamphlet, Passages concerning 
his late Highness' s last Sickness j to which, if space permit, we 

* SoiRte&'mSoKers 7>v7c(i(Londoii, iBriX »i. 416,— but liable lo coiieclion if 
"f edfiil. PoorNoble 0. 'Hlm^ 'be same date, md then pladdly, in llie next line, 

S SAi«i Critical Brrnem^ tie Zf/i of O^^Crmaeill, by a Gemleiiian of the 
Middle Temple, London, 1730, 

« Thurioe, i. 763-8 :— and oorrect Noble, L 94. 

ITT,. .^.^.___> ......... ....... ^^^^ ^^^ Household, ia 'Mr. Maid- 
's Harvey, Iwi 
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shall elsewhere refei*. In these two little off-hand bits of writ- 
ing, by two persons qualified to write and witness, there is a 
clear credibility for the reader ; and more insight obtainable as 
to Oliver and his ways ttan in any of the express Biographies, 
That anonymous Hfe ofCromiveU, which Noble very ignor- 
antly ascribes to Bishop Gibson, which is written in a neutral 
spirit, as an impartial statement of facts, but not without a 
secret decided leaning to Cromwell, came out in 1724- I' 's 
the Life of Cromwell found commonly in Libraries ^ it went 
through several editions in a pure state ; and I have seen a 
' fifth edition' with foreign intermixtures, ' printed at Burning- 
ham in 1778,' on gray paper, seemingly as a Book for Hawkers. 
The Author of it was by no means 'Bishop Gibson," but one 
Kimber, a Dissenting Minister of London, known otherwise as 
a compiler of books. He has diligently gathered from old News- 
papers and other such sources ; narrates in a dull, steady, con- 
cise, but altogether unintelligent manner ; can be read without 
offence, but hardly with any real instruction. Image of Crom- 
well's self there is none, express or implied, in this Book ; for 
the man himself had none, and did not feel the want of any : 
nay in regard to external facts also, there are inaccuracies 
enough,— here too, what is the general rule in these books, 
you can find as many inaccuracies as you like : dig where you 
please, water will come ! As a crown to all the modem Bio- 
graphies of Cromwell, let us note IVlr. Forster's late one :B full 
of interesting original excerpts, and indications of what is nota- 
blest in the old Books ; gathered and set forth with real merit, 
with energy in abundance and superabundance ; amounting in 
result, we may say, to a vigorous decisive tearing-up of all the 
old hypotheses on the subject, and an opening of the general 
mind for new. 

Of Cromwell's actual biography, from these and from all 
Books and sources, there is extremely little to be known. It 
is from his own words, as I have ventured to believe, from his 
own Letters and Speecbes well read, that the world may first 
obtain some dim glimpse of the actual CromweU, and see him 
darkly face to face. What little is otherwise ascertainable, 
cleared from the circumambient inanity and insanity, may be 

a Tht Lift qfOliv^ Cnrimoell, Lord Protector of ike CsmrnM^ntth limp^r. 

iiatly aHltclid *v. Load™, 17=4- Disunguiahed also by a not mtoltraWa Porlraii. 

n SiaUstninqfthe CoimniiieBimlth, by John Fotster (London, 1E40), yols. iv. and v. 
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slated in brief compass. So ii\ucli as precedes tiie eariie 
cxcant Letters, 1 subjoin hetc in the form most coiiveniei 



CHAPTER IIL 

OF THE CROMWELL KINDRED. 

Oliver Cromwell, afterwards Protector oftlie Common- 
wealth of England, was born at Huntingdon, in St. John's 
Parish there, on the 2Sth of April 1599. Christened on the 
zgth of the same month ; as the old Parish-registers of that 
Church still legibly testify. 1 

His Father was Robert Cromwell, younger son of Sir Henry 
Cromwell, and younger brother of Sir Oliver Cromwell, Knights 
both : who dwelt successively, in rather su-mptuous fashion, at 
the Mansion of Hinchinbrook hard by. His Mother was Eliza- 
beth Steward, daughter of William Steward, Esqtiire, in Ely ; 
an opulent man, a kind of hereditary Fanner of the Cathedral 
Tithes and Church lands round that city ; in which capacity 
his son, Sir Thomas Steivard, Knight, in due time succeeded 
him, resident also at Ely. Elizabeth was a young widow wlien 
Robert Cromwell married her: the first marriage, to one 'Wil- 
liam Lynne, Esquire, of Bassingboume in Cambridgeshii-e," had 
lasted but a year : husband and only child are buried in Ely 
Cathedral, where their monument still stands ; the date of their 
deaths, which followed near on one another, is 1589.= The 
exact date of the young widow's marriage to Robert Cromwell 
is nowhere given; but seems to have been in 1591.3 Our 
Oliver was their fifth child; their second boy; but the first 
soon died. They had ten children in all ; of whom seven came 
to maturity, and Oliver ivas their only son. I may as well 
print the little Note, smelted long ago out of huge dross-heaps 
in Noble's Book, that the reader too may have liis small benefit 
of it.* 

This Elizabeth Steward, who had now become Mrs. Robert 



Oiiver's Mother had been a iridow (M 
Robert Cmniwtll ; neithet het age no 
%i ■ia'^'^ (^emingly), yran, bapl 
a. Elizabeth, I4lh Oclober 1393 ; died 
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Ciomwcll, was, say the genealogists, 'induljitably descended 
from the Royal Stuart Family of Scotland ;' and could still 
count kindred with them. ' From one Walter Steward, who had 
accompanied Prince James of Scotland,' when our inhospitable 
politic Henry IV. detained the poor Prince, driven in by stress 
of weather to him here. Walter did not return with the Prince 
to Scotland; having 'fought tournaments,' — having made an 
advantageous marriage-settlement here. One of his descend- 
ants, Robert Steward, happened to be Prior of Ely when Henry 
VIII. dissolved the Monasteries; and proving pliant on that 
, Robert Steward, last Popish Prior, became the first 
It Dean of Ely, and — ' was remarkably attentive to his 
family,' says Noble. The profitable Farming of the Tithes at 
Ely, above mentioned ; this, and other settlements, and good 
dotations of Church lands among his Nephews, were the fruits 
of Robert Steward's pliancy on that occasion. The genealogists 
say, there is no doubt of this pedigree ;-^and explain in intri- 
cate tables, how Elizabeth Steward, Mother of Oliver Crom- 
well, was indubitably either the ninth, or the tenth, or some 
other fractional part of half a cousin to Charles Stuart, King of 
England. 

Howsoever related to Charles Stuart or to other parties, 
Robert Cromwell, younger son of the Knight of Hinchinbrook, 
brought her home, we see, as his Wife, to Huntingdon, about 
1591 ; and settled with her there, on such portion, with such 
prospects as a cadfit of the House of Hinchinbrook might have. 
Portion consisting of certain lands and messuages round and in 
that Town of Huntingdon, — where, in the current name ' Crom- 
well's Acre,' if not in other names applied to lands and mes- 
suages there, some feeble echo of him and his possessions still 

— Seo Appendiv, No. 13, a Leltot in regard In her, wMch has turned up. (NaU of 

3. //Wity, 31st Aiigast ISOS : dlfd yoiing, 'before 1617,' 

■V Calhenne, Till Fibniary 1596-7 ; innrricd to WliiKtont, a P.irHainenlary Officer % 
Ihen 10 Colonel Joiica. 

5. Oliver, born Bsth April i™. 

6. Margaret, aid February i&o-r ; iae becsms Mrs. Waiilon, or 'W.iltoii, Hunt- 

1. Anna, ad January i&a-g ; Mrs. SEwstEr, Huntbrnlonshire ;' died rat JSovcra- 
betieiS:— her Brother Oliver had just ended the ' lira Civil Wa^ tien. 
_ E. Jane, ipth January t6os-6: Mrs. Deaborow, CambtidgesliLte ^ died, seeiiiiiij^y, 

9. Rolmi, 181I1 January 160S-0 ; died same April. 

10. Robina, so named for the above Robert ; unceitalu date : became Mrs. Dr. 
French ; then wife of Biahop Wilfcins ; het dauEhter by Frencli, her one diild, was 



to ArchMshop TiUolson. 
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seems to survive. These Linds he himself farmed : 
the income in all is guessed or computed to have been about 
300/ 3-year- a tolerable fortune in those times ; perhaps some- 
what hki. 1000/ now Robert Cromwell's Father, as we said, 
and ttei h elder Brother dwelt surcessively in good style at 
Hmchmbrook near bj It wis tlie Father Sir Henry Cromwell, 
■Hto from hs sumptiosity was called the "Golden Knight," 
that built or that enlarged ren odelled and as good as built, 
till. Mansion of Hmchinbrook \\h ch had been a Numiery 
while Nunneries st II we e t was the son. Sir Oliver, likewise 
an e\pensive man that sold t to the Montagues, since Earls 
of b-tndwich whose seat it st 11 is A stately pleasant House, 
among its shady lawns and xpanses on the left bank of the 
Ouse river, a short half mile west of Huntingdon ;— still stands 
pretty much as Oliver Cromwell's Grandfather left it ; rather 
kept good and defended from the inroads of Time and Accident, 
than substantially altered. Several Portraits of the Cromwells, 
and other interesting portraits and memorials of the seven- 
teenth and subsequent centuries, are still there. The Cromwell 
blazoniy 'on the great bay window,' which Noble makes so 
much of, is now gone, destroyed by fire ; has given place to 
Montague blazomy; and no dull man can bore us with that any 

Huntingdon itself lies pleasantly along the left bank of the 
Ouse ; sloping pleasantly upwards from Ouse Bridge, which 
connects it with the old village of Godmanchester ; the Town 
itself consisting mamly of one fitir street, which towards the 
north end of it opens into a kind of irregular market-place, and 
then contracting again soon tei-minates. The two churches of 
All-Saints and St. John's, as you walk up northward from the 
Bridge, appear successively on your left ; the churchyards ilanked 
with shops or other houses. The Ouse, which is of very circular 
course in this quarter, 'winding as if reluctant to enter the Fen- 
country,' says one Topographer, has still a respectable drab- 
colour, gathered from the clays of Bedfordshire ; has not yet 
the Stygian black which in a few miles farther it assumes for 
good. Huntingdon, as it were, looks over into the Fens ; God- 
manchester, just across the river, already stands on black bog. 
The country to the East is all Fen(mostIy unreclaimed in Oliver's 
time, and still of a very dropsical character); to the West it is 
hard green ground, agreeably broken into little heights, duly 
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fringed with wood, and bearing marks of comfortable long-con- 
tinued cultivation. Here, on the edge of the tirm green land, 
and looking over into the black marshes with their alder-trees 
and willow-trees, did Oliver Cromwell pass his young years. 
Drunken Barnabee, who travelled, and drank, and made Latin 
rhymes, in that country about 1635, through whose glistening 
satyr-eyes one can still discern this and the other feature of the 
Past, represents to us on the height behind Godmanchester, as 
you approach the scene from Cambridge and the south, a big 
Oak-tree, — which has now disappeared, leaving no notable 
successor. 

Ut I-noit caftus axbs, 
St., &><. 

And he adds in a Note, 



If OliverCromwell climbed that k t ' q t f b' d t 
or boy-adventures, the Tree, o h p gh n 

have a kind of claim to raemoi 

The House where Robert C m d h h n 

Oliver and all his family were b II u L 

inhabitant of Huntingdon : but h b n wi b 

that date, and now bears no m h h n 

Tradition can connect with him. It stands at the upper or 
northern extremity of the Town, — beyond the Market-place we 
spoke of ; on the left or river-ward side of the street. It is at 
present a solid yellow brick house, with a walled court-yard ; 
occupied by some townsman of the wealthier sort. The little 
Brook of Hinchin, malting its way to the Ouse which is not far 
off, still flows through the court-yard of the place, — offering a 
convenience for malting or brewing, among other things. Some 
vague but confident tradition as to Brewing attaches itself to 
this locality ; and traces of evidence, I understand, exist that de- 
fare Robert Cromwell's time, it had been employed as a Brewery : 
but of this or even of Robert Cromwell's own brewing, there is, 
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at such a distance, in such an element of distracted calumny, 
exaggeration and confusion, little or no certainty to be had. 
Tradition, 'the Rev. Dr. Lort's Manuscripts,' Carrion Heath, 
and such testimonies, are extremely insecure as guides t Thomas 
Harrison, for example, is always called ' [he son of a Butcher ;' 
which means only that his Father, as farmer or owner, had 
grazing-Iands, down in Staffordshire, wherefrom naturally enough 
proceeded cattle, fat cattle as the case might he,— well fatted, I 
hope. Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex in Henry Eighth's time, 
is in like manner called always ' the son of a Blacksmith at 
Putney ;' — and whoever figures to himself a man in black apron 
with hammer in hand, and tries to rhyme this with the rest ot 
Thomas Cromwell's history, will find that here too he has got 
into an insolubility. 'The splenetic credulity and incredulity, 
• the calumnious opacity, the exaggerative ill-nature, and general 
' flunliyism and stupidity of mankind,' says my Author, ' are 
' ever to he largely allowed for in such circumstances.' We 
will leave Robert Cromwell's brewing in a very unilluminated 
state. Uncontradicted Tradition, and old printed Royalist Lam- 
poons, do call him a Brewer : the Brook of Hinchin, running 
through his premises, offered clear convenience for malting or 
brewing ; — -in regard to which, and also to his Wife's assiduous 
management of the same, oneis very wilhng to believe Tradition. 
The essentia! trade of Robert Cromwell was that of managing 
those lands of his in the vicinity of Huntingdon : the grain of 
them would have to be duly harvested, thrashed, brought to 
market ; whether it was as com or as malt that it came to 
market, can remain indifierent to us. 

For the rest, as documents still testify, this Robert Crom- 
well, did Burgh and Quarter-Session duties ; was not slack but 
moderately active as a country-gentleman ; sat once in Parlia- 
ment in his younger years fi is found with his elder or other 
Brothers on various Public Commissions for Draining the Fens 
of that region, or more properly for inquiring into the possi- 
bility of such an operation; a thing much noised of then ; which 
Robert Cromwell, among others, reported to be very feasible, 
very promising, but did not live to see accomplished, or even 
attempted. His social rank is sufficiently indicated; — and much 
flunkyism, falsity and other carrion ought to be buried ! Better 
than all social rank, he is understood to have been a wise, de- 

6 'jSio Elk:' Feb.— April 1593 (Nti!>l=,i.E3: frnm Willis). 
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vout, stedfast and worthy man, and to have lived a modest and 
manfiil life in iiis station there. 

Besides the Knight of Hinchinbrook, he had other Brothers 
settled prosperously in the Fen regions, where this Cromwell 
Family had extensive possessions. One Brother Henry was 
' seated at Upwood,' a fenwy district near Ramsey Mere ; one 
of his daughters came to be the ivife, second wife, of Oliver St. 
John, the Ship-money Lawyer, the political 'dark-lantern,' as 
men used to nanie him ; of whom we shall hear farther. Ano- 
ther Brother 'was seated' at Biggin House between Rarasey and 
Upwood ; a moated mansion, with ditch and painted paling 
round it, A third Brother was seated at— my informant knows 
not where! In fact I had better, as before, subjoin the little 
j/n^/fei^ Note which lias already done its duty, and let the reader 
make ofthatwhat he can.T O/ourOliver'sAunts one was Mrs. 

I. S£r Oliver of Hinghinbrook : his eldest son John, Tiorn in 1580 Hen years older 
than our OliTMi went into Ihe army, ' Colonel of aa English regiment in ilie Dutch 
service :■ this IB file Colonel CroraweU who is said, or fibh - - 
n«ht interview with Oliver, in the end of 1648, fei " 
I. : to have ' laid his hand on his sword,' fiCc. &c 
noauthMilybutlhatorCaiTionHeath. Other 
these : there arc various Couan Cromwells that 1 
the quarrel.— Eoherc Cromwell, our Oliver's Fi 
Hmohinbrook Knight. ITie third Brother, seeo 

B. Henry Cromivel], of Upwood near RaJiibF 
Company: sat in Parliament i6o3-t6ii : oneofl^ 
1630 (Noble, i. aS>. 

3. Richard : 'buys in tSof a bit of Ground 
r&!§ ; was Member for Hunbngdoc in dieEn El 
Is buried at Upwood. _ . 

second son. Philip, was in Colooel Insolt^by's reeimi 

Bristol, in 1845. Third soD^ l-hooiaa, was in Ireland wica strauord (signs Mont- 
noms s dealh-warrant there, m 1630) ; lived afterwards in London ; beo.iinc Msjor 
iind then Colonel, m the King's Aimj. Fourth son, Oliver, was in the Parliamentarv 
Army i had watched the Kuig in the Isle of Wight,— wentmth his cousin our Oliver 
M *^''"^ 'iisd or was killed there. Kflh son, Hoberl, 'coisoned hk 

FlageduBf (Noble, 1,' 35) ' and some Pedigrees i-^yat not given : My about "ll= 
when the lad, ' bom i&y,' was m his 18th year ! I have founano hmt of [his affair m 
any other quarter, not in the wildest Kovalist-Birhenhead or Walket's-In dependency 

poisoning an dctomey.' he may have been called the couan of Cro^iSlf by'^^Heath 
and some Pedigrees. But of course anybody can 'poison an Attorney,' and be hanged 

Oliver's Aunt Elizabeth ™3 married to William Hampden of Great Hampden, 
1S^'/"?«^'S^ Noble,!. 35. nor at p. 63 of vol. ii. ; nor in Lord Nueenf; 
Mimsnais ofHamfdeai : he died 10 1507 ; she survived him 67 Tears continuine a 
widowfNoble, ii. 69). Buried m Great Hampden Church. 1664. aged «. She had 
two SMis, John and Richard ; John, bom 1594,— Richard, aa Olivetian loo, died ui 
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Hampden of Great Hampden, Bucks: ati opulent, zealous per- 
son, not without ambitions ; already a widow and mother of two 
Boys, one of wliom proved very celebrated as JOHK HAMPDEN ; 
■ — ^s&e was Robert Cromwell's Sister. Another Cromwell Aunt 
of Oliver's was married to 'Wfialley, heir of the WhaUey family 
in Notts ;' another to the 'heivof the Dunches ofPusey, in Berk- 
shire ;' another to— In short the stories of Oliver's 'poverty,' if 
they were otherwise of any moment, are all false ; and should 
be mentioned here, if still here, for the last time. The family 
was of the rank of substantial gentry, and duly connected with 
such in the counties round, for three generations back. Of the 
numerous and now mostly forgettable cousinry we specify far- 
ther only the Mashams of Otes in Essex, as like to be of some 
cursory interest to us by and by. 

There is no doubt at all but Oliver the Protector's family 
was related to that of Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex, the 
Putney ' Blacksmith's' or Iron-master's son, transiently men- 
tioned above; ib& Malleus Monachorum, or, as old Fuller ren- 
ders it, ' Mauler of Monasteries,' in Henry Eighth's time. The 
same old Fuller, a perfectly veracious and most intelOgent per- 
son, does indeed report as of ' his own knowledge,' that Oliver 
Protector, once upon a time when Bishop Goodman came dedi- 
cating to him some unreadable semi-popish jargon about the 
' mystery of the Holy Trinity,' and some adulation about 'his 
' Lordsljp's relationsliip to the former great Purifier of the 
' Church,' and Mauler of Monasteries, — answered impatiently, 
"Myfamilyhas no relation to his!" This oldFulIer reports, as 
of his own knowledge, I have consulted the imreadable semi- 
popish jargon, for the sake of that Dedication; I find that OUver's 
relationship to Thomas Cromwell is in any case stated ■wrong 
there, not right ; I reflect fartiier that Bishop Goodman, oftener 
called 'Bishop Badman' in those times, went over to Popery; 
had become a miserable impoverished old piece of confusion, 
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and at this time could appear only in tlie character of begging 
bore, — ^ivhen. at any rate, for it was in the year 1653, Oliver 
himself, having just turned out the Long Pariiament.s was busy 
enough ! I infer therefore that Oliver said to him impatiently, 
without untnith, "You are quite wrong as to all that : good 
morning !"- — and that old Fuller, likewise without untruth, re- 
ports it as above. 

But, at any rate, there is other very simple evidence entirely 
conclusive. Richard or Sir Richard Cromwell, great-grandfather 
of Oliver Protector, was a man well known in his day ; had been 
very active in the work of suppressing monasteries; a righthand 
man to Thomas the Mauler : and indeed it was on Monastic 
Property, chiefly or wholly, that he had made for himself a 
sumptuous estate in those Fen regions. Now, of this Richard 
Cromwell there are two Letters to Thomas Cromwell, ' Vicar- 
General,' Earl of Essex, which remain yet visible among the 
Manuscripts of the British Museum; in both of which he signs 
himself with his own hand, ' your most bounden Nephew, '-—an 
evidence sufficient to set the point at rest. Copies of the Let- 
ters are in my possession ; but I giudge to inflict them on the 
reader. One of them, the longer of the twa, stands printed, with 
all or more than all its original misspelling and confused ob- 
scurity, in Noble !> it is dated 'Stamford,' without day or year; 
but the context farther dates it as contemporary with the Lin- 
colnshire Rebellion, or Anti-Reformation riot, which was directly 
followed by the more formidable 'Pilgi-image ofGrace' in York- 
shire to the like effect, in the autumn of 1536.10 Richard, in 
company with other higher official persons, represents himself 
as straining every nerve to beat down and extinguish this trai- 
torous fenatic flame, kindled against the King's Majesty and his 
Reform of the Church; has an eye in particular to a certain Sir 
John Thymbleby in Lincohishu-e, whom he would fEun capture 



(King's PejnphJets, Bmall ato, do. 71, S ') : ' The [u'o great Mystenes of Chnsnan 
EeUSoni tht Ineffable TnnityBEdWQnderfulIncarnali™: by G. G. G.' (meaning 
Godirey Gdodman, Gloceatrensis). Unfortunate persons uho have read Laud^ 
wiitines are Bi;qnauited with Lhis Bishop Goodman, ot Badman ; he died a declared 
PapiA Poor man, his specnlationa, now become jaj^on to ua, were onoe veiy seiious 
and eloquent to him I Slldl is the feto that boot overtalies all men who, quitting the 
■ Eternal MeLodiea,' lake up their abode in the oucet Temporary Discords, and seek 
thEir subsistence there I This is the part of the Dedication that concerns us : 

'To his Excellency my Lord Oliver Cromwell, Lord General. My Lord,— Fifty 
'years since, the name of Socinus,' &c— 'Knoivinz that the Lord Cromwell (your 
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as a ringleader ; suggests tiiat the use of aims should be pro- 
hibited to these treasonous populations, except under conditions ; 
— and seems hastening on, with almost furious speed ; towards 
Yorkshire and the Pilgrimage of Grace, we may conjecture. The 
second Letter, also without date except 'Tuesday,' shadows to 
us an official man, again on business of hot haste ; journeying 
from Monastery to Monastery; finding this Superior disposed 
to comply with the King's Majesty, and that other not disposed, 
but capable of being made so ; intimates farther that he will be 
at his own House (presumably Hinchinbrook), and then straight- 
way 'home,'andwill report progress to my Lord in person. On 
the whole, as this is the earliest articulate utterance of tlie Oliver 
Family; and casts 3 faint glimmer of light, as from a single 
flint-spark, into the dead darkness of the foregone centiu-y; and 
touches withal on an acquaintance of ours, the 'Prior of Ely,' 
— Robert Steward, iast Popish Prior, first Protestant Dean of 
Ely, and brother of Mrs. Robert Cromwell's ancestor, which 
is curjous to think of, — we will give the Letter, more especi- 
ally as it is very short ; 

" 7a my Lord CroDfuisU. 

"1 have mc most humbly commended, unto your Lordship. 
" I rode on Sunday to Cambridge to my bed ;" and the next 
" morning was up betimes, purposing to have found at Ely Mr. 
" Pollard and Mr. Williams. But they were departed before 
" my coming : and so, 'they' being at dinner at Somersham 
" with the Bishop of Ely, I overtook them ' there.'''^ At which 
" time, I opened your pleasure unto them in everything. Your 
" Lordship, I think, shall shortly perceive the Prior of Ely to 
" be of a froward sort, by evident tokens ;'3 as, at our coming 
" home, shall be at large related unto you. 

" At the writing hereof we have done nothing at Ramsey ; 
" saving that one night I communed with the Abbot ; whom 
" I found conformable to everything, as shaU be at this time 
'■ put in act.'* And then, as your Lordship's will is, as soon 
" as we have done at Ramsey, we go to Peterborough. And 

1 1 From London, we suppose. 

'^ The words within in.?/j ™K«Haj, ■they' and 'thtrc,' are added for brinchigout 
lliepnse; apian weshalifollowinalltheOriginalLeltei-aofthisColltclion 

IS He proved tameable. Sir Eichard,— and made jmir Gteat-grandson rich, [orone 

I' Broughi to legal blackMjo-whiie. 
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" from thence to my House ; and so linmc,'^ The which, I 
" trust, shiiU be at the farthest on this day come seven days. 
"That flie Blessed Trinity preserve your Lordship's Iiealth ! 
" Your Lordship's most bounden Nephew, 

" Richard Cromwell. 

" From Ramsey, on TueBdsy in Che nioniing." '^ 

The other Letter is still more express as to the consan- 
guinity ; it says, among; other things, ' And longer than I may 
' have heart so, as mymost boimden duty is, to serve the King's 
' Grace with body, goods, and all that ever I am able to make ; 
' and your Lordship, as Nature and also your manifold kind- 
' ness bindeth, — i beseech God I no longer live.' 'As Nature 
bindeih.' Richard Cromwell then thanks him, with a bow to 
the very ground, for ' my poors wyef,' who has liad some Idnd 
remembrance from his Lordship ; thinks all 'his travail but a 
' pastime;' and remaias, 'at Stamford this Saturday at eleven of 
' the clock, your humble Nephew most boundeii,' as in the other 
case. Avehement, swift-riding man ! Nephew,,it has been sug- 
gested, did not mean m Henry the Eighth's time so strictly as 
it now does, brother's or sister's son; it meant mpos rather, or 
kinsman of a younger generation : but on all hypotheses of its 
meaning, the consanguinity of Oliver Protector of England and 
Thomas Mauler of Monasteries is not henceforth to be doubted. 

Another indubitable thing is, That this Richard, your Nephew 
most bounden, lias signed' himself in various Lawdeeds and No- 
tarial papers still extant, ' Richard Cromwell alias Williams ;' 
also that his sons and grandsons continued to sign Cromwell 
alias Williams ; and even that our Oliver himself in his youth 
has been known to sign so. And then a third indubitable thing 
on this matter is, That Leiand, an exact man, sent out by 
Authority in those years to take cognisance, and make report, 
of certain points connected with the Church EstabUshments in 
England, and whose well-known liiiierary is the fruit of that 
survey, has written in tbat Work these words ; under the head, 
' Commotes!'' in Glamoi^nshire :' 

^ Ml!. CsttoK. Cleopatra E. IV. p. 204 b. Tlie epvelope and address are not 
hera ; but this docket of address, giTtn in a sisteenth-cciltury hand, and othenvKe 
indicated Ijy the Mac, is not doubtfnl. The agnature alone, and line preceding th.%t, 
are in Richard's hand. In ths Letter printed by Noljle the address rniiaais, in the 
hiind of Richard's cletk. 

'7 Commote is Che Welsh word Cvniiwl, now obsolete as nn official division, 
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'Kibworth iieth,' cxtendeth, 'from the mouth of Remny up 
' to ail Hill m the same Commote, called Kevcnon, a six miles 
' from the mouth of Remny. This Hill goeth as a wall over- 
' thwan betwist the Rivers of Thave and Remny. A two miles 
' from this Hill by the south, and a two miles from CarditF, be 
' vestigia of a Pile or Manor Place decayed, at Eggjis Newith 
' in the Parish of Llandaff-is On the south side of this Hill 
' was born Richard Williams alias Cromwell, in the Parish of 
' Llanilsen.''!> 

That Richard Cromwell, then, was of kindred to Thomas 
Cromwell; that he, and his family after him, signed 'alias 
Williams ;■ and that Leland, an accurate man, said and printed, 
ill the official scene where Richard himself was living and con- 
spicuous, He was bom in Glamorganshire ; these three fiicts are 
indubitable ; — but to these three we must limit ourselves. For, 
as to the origin of this same 'alias Williams,' whether it came 
from the general 'Williamses of Berkshire, -o or from 'Morgan 
' Williams a Glamorganshire gentleman married to the sister of 
' Thomas Cromwell, ' or from whom or what it came, we have to 
profess ourselves little able, and indeed not much concerned to 
decide. Williamses are many : there is Richard Cromwell, in 
that oM Letter, hoping to breakfast with a Wilhams at Ely, — 
but finds both hiui and Pollard gone ! Facts, even trifling 
facts,- when indisputable may have significance ; but Welsh 
Pedigrees, 'with seventy shields of anns,' 'Glothian Lord of 
' Powys' (pricHT or posterior to the Deluge), though ' written on 
' a parchment eight feet by two feet four, bearing date 1602, 
' and belonging to the Miss Cromwells of Hampstead,'«i are 
highly unsatisfactory to the ingenuous mind ! We have to re- 
mark two things : First, that the Welsh Pedigree, with its 
seventy shields and ample extent of sheepskin, bears date Lon- 
don, 1602 ; was not put together, therefore, till about a hun- 
dred years after the birth of Richard, and at a great distaJice 
from the scene of tliat event : circumstances wliich affect the 

le ' Egslia Newith' h Bibins NcwxM, New Chutcl 
mm- .f rliQugh offidally T* ■- ~ii.j -an.:., ft.. 

ico^nisably cgnect ; KerEnnn, spelt C™ 

i» Noble, i, aqS, collated with Lelaiitl (OifonJ, 1769), iv. fol. 56, pp. 37, 38, 
Leland gathered Sia rsgords ' in sLi years,' between 1333 and 1540 ; tie died, cndca- 
voimiig to assort them, m iss^- Tbey were long aSenvaids published 1™ Hearne. 

sj Bmgra^aa Briiannka (London, 1789), iv. 474. 
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unheraldic mind with some misgivings. Secoiidiy, tliat 'learned 
Dugdale,' upon whom mainly, apart from these uncertain Welsh 
sheepskins, the story of this Welsh descent of tlie Cromwells 
seems to rest, has unfortunately stated the matter in two dif- 
ferent ways,— as being, and then also as not being, — in two 
places of his learned Lumber-Book.^* Wbich circumstance 
affects the unheraldic mind with stiU fataler misgivings, — and 
in fact raises irrepressibly the question and admonition, "What 
" boots it? Leave the vain region of blazonry, of rusty broken 
" shields and genealogical marine-stores ; let it remain forever 
" doubtful 1 The Fates themselves have appointed it even so. 
" Let the uncertain Simulacrum of a Glothian, prior or pos- 
" tenor to Noah's Deluge, hoverbetween us and the utter Void ; 
" basing himself on a dust-chaos of ruined heraldries, lying 
" geneaiogies, and saltires cheeky, the best he can !" 

The small Hamlet and Parish Church of Cromwell, or 
Crumwell (the Well of Crum, whatever that may be), still 
stands on the Eastern edge of Nottinghamshire, not fer from 
the left bank of the Trent ; simple worshippers still doing in 
it some kind of divine service every Sunday. From this, with- 
out any ghost to teach us, we can understand that the Cromwell 
kindred all got their name,~in very old times indeed. From 
torpedo rubbish-records we learn also, without gi*eat difficulty, 
that the Barons Cromwell were summoned to Parliament from 
Edward Second's tim.e and downward ; that they had their chief 
seat at Tattershall in Lincolnshire ; that there were Cromwells 
of distinction, and of no distinction, scattered in reasonable 
abundance over that Fen-country, — Cromwells Sheriffs of their 
Counties there in Richard's own timers The Putney Black- 
smith, Father of the Malleus, or Hammer that smote Monas- 
teries on the head, — a Figure worthy to talie his place beside 
Hephaistos, or Smith Mimer, if we ever get a Pantheon in this 
Nation,— was probably enough himself a Fen-country man ; 
one of the junior branches, who came to live by metallurgy in 
London here. Richard, also sprung of the Fens, might liave 
been his kinsman in many ways, have got the name of Williams 
in many ways, and even been bom on the Hill behind Cardiff, 
independently of Glothian. Enough : Richard Cromwell, on 
a background of heraldic darkness, rises clearly visible to us ; 

=i Diigdjln's Bamiates, ii. 374, 393- 

'J Fuller's WorMiei,! CanibrTilgtsljire, &c. 
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a man vehemently galloping to and fro, in that sixteenth cen- 
tury ; tourneying successfully before King Harry, =* who loved 
a man ; quickening the death-agonies of Monasteries ; growing 
gieat on their spoil ; — and fated, he also, to produce another 
Malleus Cromwell that smote a thing or two. And so we will 
leave tMs matter of the Birth, and Gonealog>'. 



CHAPTER IV. 



The few ascertained, or clearly imaginable, Events in Oli- 
ver's Biography may as well be arranged, for our present pur- 
pose, in the form of annals. 

1603, 

Early in January of this year, the old Grandfather, Sir 
Henry, 'the Golden Knight,' at Hinchinbrook, died;' our 
Oliver, not quite four years old, saw fiineralia and crapes, saw 
Father and Undes with grave faces, and understood not well 
what it meant, — understood only, or tried to understand, that 
the good old Grandfather was gone away, and would never pat 
his head any more. The maternal Grandfather, at Ely, was 
yet, and for above a dozen, years more, living. 

The same year, four months afterwards. King James, coming 
from the North to take possession of the English crown, lodged 
two nights at Hinchinbrook ; with royal retinue, with immense 
sumptuosities, addressings, knight-makings, ceremonial exhibi- 
tions ; which must have been a grand treat for httle Oliver. 
His Majesty came from the Belvoir-Castle region, ' hunting all 
the way,' on the afternoon of Wednesday 27th April 1603 ; and 
set off, through Huntingdon and Godmanchester, towards Roy- 
ston, on Friday forenoon.^ The Cambridge Doctors brought 
him an Address while here ; Uncle Oliver, besides the ruin- 
ously splendid entertainments, gave him hounds, horses and as- 
tonishing gifts at liis departure. In return there were Knights 

■" Stowe's Chvitieli {LonAoa, 1S31), p. 5*0: Sto\K'hSunm, Holin^cd, Sc. 
I Poor Noble, unsqi.al soDietimcs to iSe copying of a Parish-registet, wiUi his 
.ludgmem asleef, dates this event 1O03-4 (at p. ao, voL i.), and then placidly (at p, 40) 
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created, Sir Oliver first of the 'batcli, we may suppose ; King 
James had decided that there should he no reflection for the 
want of Knights at least. Among the large batches manufac- 
tured next year was Thomas Steward of Ely, henceforth Sir 
Thomas, Mrs. Robert Cromwell's Brother, our Oliver's Uncle. 
Hincliinbrook got great honour by this and other royal visits ; 
but found it, by and by, a dear-bought honour.^ — 

Oliver's Biographers, or rather Carrion Heath his first Bio- 
grapher whom the others have copied, introduce various tales 
into these early years of Oliver : of his being run away with by 
an ape along the leads of Hinchitibrook, and England being all 
but delivered from him, had the Fates so ordered it ; of his 
seeing prophetic spectres ; of his robbing orchards, and fighting 
tyrannously with boys ; of his acting in School Plays ; of his&c, 
&c. — The whole of which, grounded on 'Human Stupidity" and 
Carrion Heath alone, begs us to give it Christian burial once 
for all. Oliver attended the Public School of Huntingdon, which 
was then conducted by a worthy Dr. Beard, of whose writing 
I possess aBook,3 of whom we shall hear again : he learned, to 
appearance moderately well, what the sons of other gentlemen 
were taught in such places ; went through the universal desti- 
nies which conduct all men irom childhood to youth, in a way 
not particularised in any one point by an authentic record. 
Readers of lively imagination can follow him on his bird-nesting 
expeditions, to the top of ' Bamabee's big Tree,' and else- 
whither, if they choose; on his fen-fowling expeditions, social 
sports and labours manifold ; vacation-visits to his Uncles, to 
Aunt Hampden and Cousin John among others ; all these things 
m St have been but how they spec aUj we e is forever hidden 
f om all men He lad kmdied of the sort above specified; 
pare ts of the lort abo e specihed rn,oro s j et affectionate per- 
son'; a d ver) religio s as al! rat o al pe sons then were. He 
had two s sters elder ind °Tadt Uj fourvoinger; the only boy 
nmon^ seven Readeis must f^ncy his growth there, in tlie 

IT r TlemiisBiard Dsctoro/DivinHy.iBsd 

P FflcAer fH ni H^doK Tk rd Edition, iticrfttstd 

ly irmy od s Justice Tindicating itsdf openly on 

Volaors f oftlieBoolO London, 1631.— Aldiidly 

ngod o s J almost loTflble Bome thin but real vein 

of pe emua n aable lit t Whst one nueht rail a Set 

of Percy Ane an h ntic solemnly selen-t, ^nd ?4r//^ a purpose : 

Percy Anecdoles_o u e ■unu Lm ij bin I Ded cated to the Mayor 

lb a gL p 'n^)''hou™™ " "' " ''^' 
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Korili end of Huntingdon, in tile beginning ot the Seventeenth 
Century, as they can. 

In January r6o3-4,» was held at Hampton Couil a kind of 
Theological Convention, of inten-jc interebt all over England, 
and doubtless at Huntingdon too , now \ery dimly known, if at 
all known, as the ' Hampton- Court Conteience.' Itwas a meet- 
ing for the settlement of some dissentient humours in religion. 
The Millennaxy Petition,— what we should now call the ' Mon- 
ster Petition,' for the like in number of signatures was never 
seen before,— signed hy near a thousand ClergymcB, of pious 
straitened consciences ; this and various other Petitions to his 
Majesty, by persons of pious straitened consciences, had been 
presented ; craving relief in some ceremonial points, which, as 
they found no warrant for them in the Bible, they suspected 
(with a very natural shudder in that case) to savour of Tdol- 
worship and Mimetic Dramaturgy, instead of God-worship, and 
to be very dangerous indeed for a man to have concern with ! 
Hampton-Court Conference was accordingly summoned. Eour 
world-famous Doctors, from Oxford aad Cambridge, represented 
the pious straitened class, now begmning to be generally con- 
fa m Th chbishop, the 
m wi a considerable 
gi appeai-ed for 
"!■ the renowned 
ft m rds and cour- . 
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Licrs with a. tincture of sacred science, in fact the flower of 
England, appeared as witnesses ; with breathless interest. The 
King himself presided ; having real gifts of speech, and being 
very learned in Theology, — ^which it ivas not then ridiculous 
but glorious for him to be. More glorious than the monarchy 
of what we now call Literature would be ; glorious as the faculty 
of a Goethe holding -uisibly of Heaven : supreme skill in Theo- 
logy then meant that. To know God, ®iii, the Maker, — to 
know the divine Laws and inner Harmonies of this Universe, 
must always be the highest glory for a man ! And not to knoiv 
them, always the highest disgrace for a man, however common 
it be ! — 

Awful devout Puritanism, decent dignified Ceremonialism 
{both always of high moment in this world, but not of equally 
high), appeared here facing one another for the iirst time. The 
demands of the Puritaiis seem to modern minds very limited 
indeed : That there should be a new correct Translation of the 
Bible {granted), and increased zeal in teaching {omiited) ; That 
' lay impropriations' (tithes snatched from the old Church by 
laymen) might be made to yield a ' seventh part' of their amount, 
towards maintammg ministers in dark regions which had none 
{re/used) ; That the Qergy in districts might be allowed to meet 
together, and strengthen one another's hands as in old times 
{refused with indignation) ;— on the whole (if such a thing durst 
be hinted at, for the tone is ahnost inaudibly low and humble), 
That pious straitened Preachers, in terror of offending God by 
Idolatry, and useful to human souls, might not be cast out of 
their parishes for genuflexions, white surplices and suchlike, but 
allowed some Christian liberty in mere external things : these 
were the claims of the Puritans ; — but his Majesty eloquently 
scouted them to the winds, applauded by all bishops, and dig- 
nitaries lay and clerical ; said. If the Puritans would not con- 
form, he would ' hurry them out of the country ;' — -and so sent 
Puritanism and the Four Doctors home again, cowed into silence 
for the present. This was in January 1604.6 News of this, 
speech enough about it, could not fail in Robert Cromwell's 
house among others, Oliver is in his fifth year, — always a year 
older than the Century. 

In November 1605, there likewise came to Robert Crom- 
ivcU's house, no question of it, news of the thrice-unuttcr,il;lc 

i J^^!£sHulsryqrt''^P«raa,i. (London, 1751), i. ^u. 
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Gunpowder Plot. Whereby King, Parliament, and God's Gospel 
in England, were to liave been, in one infernal moment, blown 
aloft ; and the Devil's Gospel, and accursed incredibilities, idola- 
tries, and poisonous confusions of the Romish Babylon, substi- 
tuted in their room ! The eternal Truth of the Living God to 
become an empty formula, a shamming grimace of the Three- 
hatted Chunera ! These things did fill Hun n d n and Robert 
Cromwell's house with talk enough, in h e f Oliver's 

sixth year. And again, in the summer f h le n h y ar, in 
May 1610, there doubtless failed not n -md Ik H w the 
Great Henry was stabbed in Paris stree as na d by the 
Jesuits ; — black sons of the scarlet won n nu d ou o soul 
and to body. 

Other things, in other years, the diligent Historical Student 
will supply according to faculty. The History of Europe, at that 
epoch, meant essentially the struggle of Protestantism against. 
Catholicism, — a broader form of that same struggle, of devout 
Puritanism against dignified Ceremonialism, which forms the 
History of England then. Henry the Fourth of France, so long 
as he lived, was still to be regarded as the head of Protestant- 
ism ; Spain, bound up with the Austrian Empire, as that of 
Catholicbm. Henry's ■ Grand Scheme' naturally strove to carry 
Protestant England along with it ; James, till Henry's death, 
held on, in a loose way, by Henry ; and his Political History, 
so far as he has any, may be considered to lie there. After 
Henry's death, he fell off to ' Spanish Infantas,' to Spanish in- 
terests; and, as it were, ceased to have any History, nay began 
to have a negative one. 

Among the events which Historical Students will supply for 
Robert Cromwell's house, and the spiritual pabulum of young 
Oliver, the Death of Prince Henry in 1612,^ and the prospective 
accession of Prince Charles, fitter for a ceremonial Archbishop 
than a governing King, as some thought, — will not be forgotten. 
Then how the Elector Palatine was married ; and troubles began 
to brew in Germany ; and little Dr. Laud was made Archdeacon 
of Huntingdon ;— such news the Historical Student can supply. 
And on the whole, all students and persons can know always 
that Oliver's mind was kept fall of news, and never wanted for 
pabulum ! But from the day of his Birth, which is jotted down. 
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as above, in the Parish-register of St. John's Huntingdon, thcit; 
is no other authentic jotting or direct record concerning Ohver 
himself to be met with anywhere, till in the Admission-Book of 
Sidney-Sussex College, Cambridge, we come to this,' 

1616. 

'A Fesio Annundaiionis adFestum Sancti Michaelis Arch- 
angeli, 161 6;' such (meaning raexAy, Frofit New-yeafi-day, or 
■z$th March, to 2')fk SepUml/er) is the general Heading of the 
List of Scholars, or Admissi, for that Term ; — and first in order 
there stands, ' Oliviriits Cromwell Huntingdometms admissas 
' ad comineaium Sociorum, Aprilis mcesimo tertio; Tutore Ala- 
' gistro Rimrdo Howlet :' Oliver Cromwell from Huntingdon 
admittedFeIlowCommoner,23d April i6i6;Tutor Mr. Richard 
Howlet.- — Between which and the next Entry some zealous in- 
dividual of later date has crowded-in these lines: • Hie fuit 
' grandis Ule hnpostor, Camifex ferdiiissimus, qui pieniissimo 
' Rege Carolo Priino nefariil c<efU sublato, ipsum ttsurpavii 
' Thronum, et Tria Regna per quingueferme annontm spaiium, 
' sub Protectoris noinine, indoinitd tyrannide vexavit.' Had the 
zealous individual specifically dated this entry, it had been a 
slight improvement, — on a thing not much improvable. We can 
guess. After 1660, and not long afl;er. 

Curious enough, of all days, on this same day Shakspeare, 
as his stone monument still testifies, at Stratfoi*d-on-Avon, died ; 



While Oliver Cromwell was entering himself of Sidney-Sussex 
College, William Shakspeare was taking his farewell of this 
world, Oliver's Father had, most likely, come with him ; it is 
but some fifteen miles from Huntingdon ; you can go and come 
in a day. Oliver's Father saw Oliver write in the Albimi at Cam- 
bridge : at Stratford, Shakspeare's Ann Hathaway was weeping 
over his bed. The first world-great thing that remains of Eng- 
lish History, the Literature of Shakspeare, was ending ; the 
second world-great thing that remains of English History, the 
armed Appeal of Puritanism to the Invisible God of Heaven 
against many very visible Devils, on Eaith and Elsewhere, was, 

'fi Dook Itf.elf. 
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so to speak, beginning. They have their exits and thi;iir en- 
trances. And one People, in its time, plays many parts. 

Chevalier Florian, in his Life of Cervantes, has remajked 
that Shalwpeare's death-day, 23d of April r6l6, was likewise 
that of Cervantes at Madrid. ■ Twenty-third of April' is, sure 
enough, the authentic Spanish date : but Chevalier Florian has 
omitted to notice that the English twenty-third is of Old Styk. 
The brave Miguel died ten days before Shakspeare ; and already 
lay buried, smoothed right nobly into Ms long rest. The His- 
torical Student can meditate on these things. — 

In the foregoing winter, here in England, there was much 
trying of Ker Earl of Somerset and my Lady once of Essex, 
and tlie poisoners of Overbury ; and before Christmas the in- 
ferior murderers and infamous persons were mostly got hanged ; 
and in these very days, while Oliver began his studies, my Lord 
of Somerset and my Lady were tried, and not hanged. And 
Chief-Justice Coke, Coke upon Lyttleton had o-ot inf diffi-iltie- 
by the business. And E d g as d h 

a very fetid atmosphe d d d 

cases, in those month wh h ff 

History of England. P S m K K g 

of the Laird of Fern h h d h d tj g 

affairs,— except as th m gh ff h 

some Cromwell of in p — d n m h 

History of England 1 h g h b 

Alas, if ' wise memory d 

' wise oblivion' first.— 

Oliver's Tutor in Cambridge, of whom legible History and I 
know nothing, was ' Magister Richai'd Howlet :' whom readers 
must fancy a grave ancient Puritan and Scholar, in dark anti- 
quarian clothes and dark antiquarian ideas, according to their 
faculty. The indubitable fact is, that he Richard Hoivlet Sid, 
in Siduey-Sussex College, with his best ability, endeavour to 
infiltrate something that he called instruction into the soul of 
Oliver Cromwell and of other youths submitted to him : but 
how, of what quality, with what method, with what result, will 
remain extremely obscure to every one. In spite of mountains 
of books, so are books written, all grows very obscure. About 
this same date, George Radcliffe, Wentworth Strafford's George, 
at -Oxford, finds his green-baize table-cover, which his mother 
had sent him, too small ; has it cut into ' stockings,' and goes 
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about with the same.i' So unfashionable were young Gentlemen 
Commoners ! Queen Elizabeth was the first person in this 
country who ever wore knit sfocliings. 



In March of tliis year, 1617, there was another royal visit 
at Hinchinbrook.i" But this time, I conceive, the royal enter- 
tainment would be much more moderate ; Sir Oliver's purse 
growing lank. Over in Huntingdon, Robert Cromwell was lying 
sick, somewhat indifferent to royal progresses. 

King James, this time, was returning northward to visit poor 
old Scotland again, to get his Pretended- Bishops set into ac- 
tivity, if he could. It is well known that he could not, to any 
satisfactory extent, neither now nor afterwards ; his Pretended- 
Bishops, wtom by cunning means lie did get instituted, had 
the name of Bishops, but next to none of tlie authority, of the 
respect, or, alas, even of the cash, suitable to the reality of that 
office. They were by the Scotch People derisively called Ttd- 
chan Bishops. — Did the reader ever see, or fancy in his mind, 
a Tidchan ? A Tulchan is, or rather was, for the thing is long 
since obsolete, a Calf-skin stuffed into the rude similitude of a 
Calf, — similar enough to deceive the imperfect perceptive organs 
of a Cow. At milking-time the Tulchan, with head duly bent, 
was set as if to suck ; the fond cow looking round fancied that 
her calf was busy, and that all was right, and so gave her milk 
freely, which the cunning maid was straining in white abundance 
into her pail all the while ! The Scotch milkmaids in tliose 
days cried, "Where is the Tulchan ; is the Tulchan ready ?" 
So of the Bishops. Scotch Lairds were eager enough to ' milk' 
the Church Lands and Tithes, to get the rents out of them freely, 
which was not always easy. They were glad to construct a 
Form of Bishops to please the King and Church, and make the 
milk come without disturbance. The reader now knows what 
a Tulchan Bishop was. A piece of mechanism constructed not 

9 "UnivMsityCollege, OiJbrd, 4thDac. 1610. 
*' Loving Mother,—*' ■ Send also, I pray you, by Brigga^ (Ihia is Brigga die 
Canier, who dies in Tanuajy, and coDdnuee IbrwardiDE buttu la May), " a green 
"lalile-olothofayBrdandfiaif a auatter, aud Iwo linen table^Ootlis. • ' irthe 
" green tabLE^dotli be too Htlle, I will makeapair ofivarmslockiiigsofit. •»— Tbus 
" remenibetifig my humble duty, I l^e my leave.— Your loving Son, 

"GEOBKsErtDLLU'l'li." 

Radcligis Lcifen, by Whitaksr (London, 1810), p. B4-5, 
1" CamdsuS -iiiwii; Nichols'f VfurfEjiw. 
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without difficulty, in Parliament and King's Council, among the 
Scots ; and tom asunder afterwards with dreadful clamour, and 
scattered to the four winds, so soon as the Cow became awake 

Villieis Buckingham, the new favourite, of whom we say 
little, was of the royal party here. Dr. Laud, too. King's Chap- 
lain, Archdeacon of Huntingdon, attended the King on this 
occasion ; had once more the pleasure of seeing Huntingdon, 
the cradle of his promotions, and the birthplace of Oliver. In 
Scotland, Dr. Laud, much to his regret, found " no religion at 
all," no surplices, no altars in the east or anywhere ; no bowing, 
no responding; not the smallest regularity of fugleman ship or 
devotional drill-exercise; in short "no religion at all that I 
could see, "—which grieved me much.n 

■What to us is greatly more momentous : while these royal 
things went on in Scotland, in the end of this same June at 
Huntingdon, Robert Cromwell died. His Will is dated 6th 
June.w His burial-day is marked in the Church of All-Saints, 
Z4thjune 1617. For Oliver, the chief mourner, one of the most 
pregnant epochs. The same year, died his old Grandfather 
Steward, at Ely. Mrs. Robert Cromwell saw hei-self at once 
fatherless and a second time widowed in this year of bereave- 
ment. Left with six daughters and an only son, of whom three 

Oliver was now, therefore, a young heir ; his age eighteen 
last April. How many of his Sisters, or whether any of them, 
were yet settled, we do not learn from Noble's confused search- 
ing of records or otherwise. Of this Huntingdon household, 
and its new head, we learn next to nothing by direct evidence; 
but can decisively enough, by inference, discern several things. 
■ Oliver returned no more to Cambridge.' It was now fit that 
he should take his Father's place here at Huntingdon, that he 
sliould, by the swiftest method, qualify himself in some degree 
for that. 

The univereal very credible tradition is, that he, ' soon 
after,' proceeded to London, to gain some knowledge of Law. 
' Soon after' will mean certain months, we know not how many, 
after July 1617. Noble says, he was entered 'of Lincoln's 
Inn.' The Books of Lincoln's Inn, of Gray's Inn, of all the 
Inns ofCourt have been searched; and there is no Oliver Crom- 

11 Wharton's Znnrf (London, 1695), pp. 97, 109, 133. n Noble, L S4. 
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well found ill tlicm. The Books of Gray's Iim contain these 
Cromwell Names, which are perhaps worth transcribing : 

Thomas Cromwell, 1524 ; Francis Cromwell, 3561 ; 
Gilbert Cromwell, 1609; Henry Cromwell, 1620; 
Henry Cromwell, asd February 1653. 

The first of which seems to me probahly or possibly to mean 
Thomas CromweU Malleus Monachonim, at that time returned 
from his Italian adventures, and in the service of Cardinal 
Wolsey ; — taking the opportunity of hearing the ' readers,' old 
Benchers who then actually read, and of learning Law. The 
Henry Cromwell of February 1653-4 is expressly entered as 
' Second sonne to his Highness Oliver, Lord Protector :' an 
interesting little fact, since it is an indisputable one. For the 
rest, Henry Cromwell was already a Colonel in the Army in 
165 1 ;'s in 1654, during the spring months he ivas in Ireland; 
in the month of June he was at Chippenham in Cambridgeshire 
with his father-in-law, being already manied ;i* and next year 
he went again on political business to Ireland, where he before 
long became Lord Deputy ;" if for a while, in the end of 1 654, 
he did attend in Gray's Inn, it can only have been, like his 
predecessor the jl/ii/ZiiTiJ', to gain some inkling of Law for general 
purposes ; and not with any view towards Advocateship, which 
did not lie in his course at all, and was never very lovely either 
to his Father or himself. Oliver Cromwell's, as we said, is not 
a name found in any of the Books in that period. 

Whence is to be inferred that Oliver was never of any Inn ; 
that he never meant to be a professional Lawyer ; that he had 
entered himself merely in the chambers of some learned gen- 
tleman, with an eye to obtain some tincture of Law, for doing 
County Magistracy, and the other duties of a gentleman citizen, 
in a reputable manner. The stories of his wild living while in 
Town, of his gambling and so forth, rest likewise exclusively 
on Carrion Heath ; and solicit oblivion and Christian burial 
from all men. We cannot but believe he did go to Town to 
gain some knowledge of Law. But when he went, how long he 

u Old Newapap=r, in Cnminelliaaa, p. 91. 

" ' iMh May i6«,— Mt. Henry Cromwell to Elizabeth Russel' (Register,'; of Ker- 
EioglDn Church, in laulkener's History of KfMsiiifftoii, p. 360). 

" Here are the succea^ve dates : ^&. March 16S3-4, he arrives at Duhlin CThur- 
\<x'sStatiPafirs,v. 149); is at Chippenham, iSlh June 1654 ft«. it 381); atnvesnl 

mission as Lord Deputy, a+th or 35* Novemher 1657 (Nohle, u =oa> 
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stayed, cannot be known except appi-oximately by years ; under 
whom, he studied, with what fruit, how he conducted himself 
as a young man and law-student, cannot be known at all. Of 
evidence that he ever lived a wild life about Town or elsewhere, 
there exists no particle. To assert the affirmative was then a 
great reproach to him ; fit for Carrion Heath and others : it 
would be now, in our present strange condition of the Moral 
Law, one knows not what. With a Moral Law gone all to such 
a state of moonsliitie ; with the hard Stone-tables, the god^iven 
Precepts and eternal Penalties, dissolved all in cant and mealy- 
mouthed official flourishings, — it might perhaps, \vith certain 
panics, be a credit ; the admirers and the censurcrs of Crom- 
well have alike no word to record on the subject. 



Thursday, 29th October 1618. This morning, if Oliver, 
as is probable, were now in Town studying Law, he might be 
eye-witness of a great and very strange scene ; the last scene 
in the Life of Sir Walter Raleigh."^ Raleigh was beheaded in 
Old Palaceyard ; he appeared on the scaffold there ' about eight 
o'clock' that morning ; ' an immense crowd,' all London, and 
in a sense all England, looking on. A cold hoarfrost/ morning. 
Earl of Arundel, now known to us by his Greek Mai'bles ; Earl 
of Doneaster ('Sardanapalus' Hay, ultimately Earl of Carlisle); 
these with other earls and dignitaries sat looking through win- 
dows near by ; to whom Raleigh in his last brief manful speech 
appealed, with response from them. He had failed of finding 
Eldorados in the Indies lately ; he had failed, and also suc- 
ceeded, in many things in his time: he returned home 'with 
his brain and his heart broken,' as he said;— and the Span- 
iards, who found King James willing, now wished that he should 
die. A very tragic scene. Such a man, with his head grown 
gray ; with his strong heart ' breaking,' — still strength enough 
in it to break with dignity. Somewhat proudly he laid his old 
gray head on the block ; as if saying, in better than words, 
" There then !" The Sheriff offered to let him warm himself 
again, within doors again at a fire. " Nay, let us be swift," 
said Raleigh ; " in few minutes my ague will return upon me, 
" and if I be not dead before that, they will say t tremble for 
" fear."- — if Oliver, among the 'immense crowd,' saw this scene, 
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as is conceiiable enough, he would not want for reflections 

What is more apparent to us, Oliver in these days is a 
visitor in Sir James Bourchier's Town residence. Sir James 
Bourchier, Knight, a civic gentleman ; not connected at all with 
the old Bourchiers Earls of Essex, says my heraldic fiiend ; 
but seemingly come of City merchants rather, who by some of 
their quarterings and cognisances appear to have been ' Fur- 
riers,' says he : — Like enough. Not less but more important, 
it appears this Sir James Bourchier was a man of some opu- 
lence, and Iiad daughters ; had a daughter Elizabeth, not with- 
out charms for the youthful heart. Moreover he had landed 
property near Felsted in Essex, where his usual residence was. 
Felsted, where there is stiU a kind of School or Free-School, 
which was of more note in those days than now. That Oliver 
visited in Sir James's in Town or elsewhere, we discover with 
great certainty by the next written record of him, 

1620. 

The Registers of St. Giles's Church, Cripplegate, London, 
are written by a third party as usual, and have no autograph 
signatures; but in the List of Marriages for 'August 1620,' 
stand these words, still to be read ,f;i:.- 

' Oliver Cromwell to EUzabetli Bourclier. 22.' 
MilLou's burial-entry is in another Book of the same memorable 
Chuveli, ' 12 Nov. 1674,;' where OUver on the 22d of August 
1620 was married, 

Oliver is twenty-one years and four months old on this his 
wedding-day. He repaired, speedily or straightway we believe, 
to Huntingdon, to his Mother's house, which indeed was now 
his. His Law-studies, such as they were, had already ended, we 
infer : he had already set up house with his Mother ; and was 
now bringing a wife home ; the due arrangements for that end 
having been completed. Mother and Wife were to live together ; 
the Sisters had got or were getting married,— Noble's researches 
and confused jottings do not say specially when : the Son, as 
new head of the house, an inexperienced head, but a teachable, 
ever-learning one, was to take his Father's place ; and with a 
wise Mother and a good Wife, harmonising tolerably well we 
shall hope, was to manage as he best might. Here he continued. 
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unnoticeable but easily imaginable by History, for almost t. 
years: fanning lands ; most probably attending quarter-i 
doing the civic, industrial, and social duties, in the 
way;— living as his Father before him had done. His first 
child iv-as born here, in October 1621 ; a son, Robert, baptised 
at St John's Church on the 13th of the month, of whom no- 
thmg farther is known.n A second child, also a son, Oliver, 
followed, wliose baptismal date is 6th Februaiy 1623, of whom 
, also we have almost no farther account,— except one that can 
be proved to be erroneous." The List of his other children 
shall be given by and by. 

In October 1623, there was an illumination of tallow lights, 
a ringing of bells, and gratnlation of human hearts in all Towns 
iJi England, and doubtless in Huntingdon too ; on the safe 
return of Prince Charles from Spain wilkout the Infanta. '9 A 
matter of endless joy to all true Englishmen of that day, though 
no Englishman of this day feels any interest in it one way or 
the other. But Spain, even more than Rome, was the chosen 
throne of Popery ; which in that time meant temporal and 
eternal Damnabiiity, Falsity to God's Gospel, love of prosper- 
ous Darkness rathei- than of suffering Light,— infinite baseness 
rushmg short-sighted upon infinite peril for this world and for 
all worlds. King James, with his worldly-wise endeavourings 
to marry his son into some first-rate family, never made a falser 
calculation than in this grand business of the Spanish Match, 
The soul of England abhorred to have any concern with Spain 
or things Spanish. Spain was as a bUck Domdaniel, which, 
had the floors of it been paved with diamonds, had the Infanta 
of it come riding in such a Gig of Respectability as was never 
driven since PhaSton's Sun-chariot took the road, no honest 
English soul could wish to have concern with. Hence England 

- E ^^^ "iiifed"'^ diacovered lately, in Ihe gld Paiish-Re^ster of Felsted 
Elaabstha Ui:^ €,at, srpultuiflal 31= dU Mmi .639. £t R,iirt«sf„it iximii 
Son^Sn io\^,l3if J,r ^„, r V S'^'e^'lMS"! h^ Family wa= orthis EldSt 
w Noble, ;. 134. 
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ilhiminaLcd itself. The :irticiil:itc tendency of this Solomon 
King had unfortunately parted company altogether with the in- 
articulate but ineradicable tendency of the Country he presided 
over. The Solomon King struggled one way ; and the Eng- 
lish Naticn with its very life-fibres was compelled to struggle 
another way. The rent by degrees became wide enough ! 

For the present, England is all illuminated, a new Parlia- 
ment is summoned ; which welcomes the breaking of the Spanish 
Match, as one might welcome the brealdng of a Dr. Faustus's 
Bargain, and a deliverance from the power of sorcerers. Uncle 
Oliver served in this Parliament, as was his wont, for Hunting- 
donshire. They and the Nation with one voice impelled tlie 
poor old King to draw out his fighting tools at last, and beard 
this Spanish Apollyon, instead of making marriages with it. 
No Pitt's cnisade against French Sansculottism in the end of 
the Eighteenth Centuiy could be so welcomed by English Pre- 
servers of the Game, as this defiance of the Spanish Apollyon 
was by Englishmen in general in the beginning of the Seven- 
teenth. The Palatinate was to be recovered, after all ; Protest- 
antism, the sacred cause of God's Light and Truth against the 
Devil's Falsity and Darkness, was to be fought for and secured. 
Supplies were voted ; ' drums beat in the City' and elsewhere, 
as they had done three years ago, 2" to the joy of all men, when 
the Palatinate was first to be ' defended :' but now it was to be 
' recovered ;' now a decisive effort was to be made. The issue, 
as is well known, corresponded ill with these beginnings. Count 
Mansfeldt mustered his levies here, aitd set sail ; but neither 
France nor any other power would so much as let him land. 
Count Mansfeldt's levies died of pestilence in their ships ; ' their 
bodies, thrown ashore on the Dutch coast, were eaten by hogs,' 
till half the armament was dead on shipboard : nothing came 
of it, nothing could come. With a James Stuart for General- 
issimo, there is no good fighting possible. The poor King him- 
self soon after died ;*' left the matter to develop itself in other 
still fataler ways. 

In those years it must be that Dr. Simcott Physic an m 
Huntingdon, had to do with Oliver's hypochondriac mil-id es 
He told Sir Philip Warwick, unluckily specifying no dite or 
none that has survived, "he had often been sent ft r \t I 

so iidi Tune i6iK) fCaaiden's An'^ali)- 

!i SuniSiy, ajlh March 1635 (Wilson, in Kcniicl, iL 7<^). 
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iiiglit ;" Mr. Cromwell for many years was veiy " splenetic" 
(spleen-struek), often thought he wasjust about to die, and also 
"Iiad fancies about the Town Cross. "^ Brief intimation ; of 
ivliich the reflective reader may make a great deal. Saimiel 
Johnson too had hypochondrias; all great souls are apt to have, 
— and to be in thick darkness generally, till the eternal ways 
and the celestial guiding-stars disclose themselves, and the vague 
Abyss of Life knit itself up into Finnaments for them. Tempta- 
tions in the Wilderness, Choices of Hercules, and the like, in 
succinct or loose form, are appointed for every man that will 
assert a soul in himself and be a man. Let Oliver take comfort 
ill his dark sorrows and melancholies. The quantity of sorrow 
he has, does it not mean witha! the quantity of jyw^aA^f he has, 
the quantity of faculty and victory he shall yet have ? Our sor- 
row is the inverted image of our nobleness. The depth of our 
despair measures what capability and height of claim we have 
to hope. Black smoke as of Tophet filling all your universe, it 
can yet by true heart-energy become _/?3/;i,?, and brilliancy of 
Heaven. Courage ! 

It is therefore in these years, undated by History, that we 
must place Oliver's clear recognition of Calvinistic Chiistianity ; 
ivhat he, with unspeakable joy, would name his Conversion; his 
deliverance from the jaws of Eternal Death. Certainly a grand 
epoch for a man : properly the one epoch ; the turning-point 
wliich guides upwards, or guides downwards, him and his acti- 
vity forevemiore. Wilt thou join with the Dragons ; wilt thou 
join with the Gods ? Of thee too the question is asked; — whe- 
ther by a man in Geneva gown, by a man in ' Four surplices 
at Allhallowtide,' with words very imperfect ; or by no man and 
no words, but only by the Silences, by the Eternities, by the 
Life everlasting and the Death everlasting. That the ' Sense of 
difference between Right and Wrong' had filled all Time and all 
Space for man, and bodied itself forth into a Heaven and Hell 
for him ; this constitutes the grand feature of those Puritan, Old- 
Christian Ages ; this is the element which stamps them as He- 
roic, and has rendered their works great, manlike, fruitful to all 
generations. It is by far the memorablest achievement of our 
Species ; without that element, in some form or other, nothing 
of Heroic had ever been among us. 

K Sr Philip Wanvick's Mimsirs (London, 1701). P- =49. 
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For many centuries, Catholic Christianity, a fit embodiment 
of that divine Sense, had been current more or less, making the 
generations noble : and here in England, in the Century called 
the Seventeenth, we see the last aspect of it hitherto, — not the 
last of all, it is to be hoped. Oliver was henceforth a Christian 
man ; believed in God, not on Sundays only, but on all dayr,, 
in all places and in all cases. 

1624. 
The grievance of Lay Impropriations, complained of in the 
Hampton- Court Conference twenty years ago, having never been 
abated, and many parts of the country being stil! thought in- 
sufficiently supplied with Preachers, a plan was this year fallen 
upon to raise by subscription, among persons grieved at that 
state of matters, a Fund for buying-in such Impropriations as 
might offer themselves ; for supporting good ministers therewith, 
in destitute places ; and for otherwise encouraging the ministerial 
work. The originator of this scheme was ' the famous Dr, Pres- 
ton, '^^ a Puritan College Doctor of immense ' fame' in those and 
in prior years ; courted even by the Duke of Buckingham, and 
tempted with the gleam of bishoprics ; but mouldering now in 
great oblivion, not famous to any man. His scheme, however, 
was found good. The wealthy London Merchants, almost all of 
them Puritans, took it up ; and by degrees the wealthier Puritans 
over England at lai^e. Considerable ever-increasing funds were 
subscribed for this pious object ; were vested in '■ Feoffees,'— 
who afterwards made some noise in the world, under that name. 
They gradually purchased some Advowsons or Impropriations, 
such as came to market ; and hired, or assisted in hiring, a great 
many ' Lecturers,' persons not generally in full ' Priest 's-orders' 
(having scruples about the ceremonies), but in ' Deacon's' or 
some other orders, with permission to preach, to 'lecture,' as 
it was called : whom accordingly we find lecturing in various 
places, under various conditions, in the subsequent years ; — 
often in some market-town, ' on market-day ;' on 'Sunday-after- 
noon,' as supplemental to the regular Priest when he might 
happen to be idle, or given to black and white surplices ; or as 
' running Lecturers,' now here, now there, over a certain district. 
They were greatly followed by the serious part of the commu- 

» HsyVm's Life 0/ Ln?,il. 
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nity ; and gave proportional offence in other quarters. In some 
years hence, they had risen to such a height, these Lecturers, 
that Dr. Laud, now come into authority, took them seriously in 
hand, and with patient detail hunted them mostly out ; nay 
brought theFeoffees themselves and theirwhole Enterprise into 
the Star-chamber, and there, with emphasis enough, and heavy 
damages, amid huge rumour from the public, suppressed them. 
This was in 1633 ; a somewhat strong measure. How would 
the Public take it now, if,— we say not the gate of Heaven, but 
the gate of the Opposition Hustings were suddenly shut against 
mankind, — if our Opposition Newspapers, and their morning 
Prophesyings, were suppressed ! — That Cromwell was a contri- 
butor to this Feoffee Fund, and a zealous forwarder of it ac- 
cording to his opportunities, we might already guess ; and by 
and by there will occur some vestige of direct evidence to that 
effect. 

Oliver naturally consorted henceforth with the Puritan Clei^ 
in preference to the other kind ; zealously attended their minis- 
try, when possible ; — consorted with Puritans in general, many 
of whom were Gentry of his own rank, some of them Nobility 
of much higher rank. A modest devout man, solemnly intent 
' to make his calling and his election sure ;' to whom, in credible 
dialect, the Voice of the Highest had spoken. Whose earnest- 
ness, sagacity and manful worth gi-adually made him conspicu- 
ous in his circle among such. — The Puritans were already nu- 
merous. John Hampdeii, Oliver's Cousin, was a devout Puritan, 
John Pym the like ; Lord Brook. Lord Say, Lord Montague,— 
Puritans in the better ranl^s, and in every rank, abounded. Al- 
ready, either in conscious act or in clear tendency, the far greater 
p:irt of the serious Thought and Manhood of England had de- 
clared itself Puritan. 

1625. 
Mark Noble, citing Willis's Notltia, reports that Oliver ap- 
peared this year as Member ' for Huntingdon' in King Charles's 
first Parliament.** It is a mistake ; grounded on mere blunders 
and clerical errors. Browne Willis, in his Notitia ParHamettl- 
aria, does indeed specify as Member for HuntingdonjAir^ an 
' Oliver Cromwell, Esq.,' who might bo our Oliver. But the 
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usual member in fonncr Parliaments is Sii' Oliver, our Oliver's 
Uncle. Browne Willis must have made, or have copied, some 
slip of the pen. Suppose him to have found in some of his 
multitudinous parchments, an ' Oliver Cromwell, Knight of the 
Shire;' and in place of putting in the 'Sir,' to have put in 
' Esq. ;' it will solve the whole difficulty. Our Oliver, when he 
indisputably did afterwards enter ParUament, came in for Hunt- 
ingdon Town; so that, on this hypothesis, he must have first 
been Knight of the Shire, and then have sunk (an immense fall 
in those days) to be a Burgh Member ; which cannot without 
other ground be credited. What the original Chancery Parch- 
ments say of the business, whether the error is theirs or Browne 
Willis's, I cannot decide : on inquiry at the Roll's Office, it 
turns out that the Records, for some fifty years about this period, 
have vanished "a good while ago." Whose error it may be, we 
know not ; but an error we may safely conclude it is. Sir Oliver 
was then stillliving at Hinchinbrook, in the vigour of his years, 
no reason whatever why he should not serve as formerly ; nay, 
if he had withdrawn, his young Nephew, of no fortune for a 
Knight of the Shire, was not the man to replace him. The Mem- 
bers for Huntingdon Town in this Parfiament, as in the pre- 
ceding one, are a Mr. Mainwaring and a Mr. St. John. The 
County Members in the preceding Parliament, and in this too 
with the correction of the concluding syllable in this, are ' Ed- 
ward Montague, Esquire,' and 'Oliver Cromwell, Knight.' 

1626. 
In the Ashmole Museum at Oxford stands catalogued a 
' Letter from Oliver Cromwell to Mr. Henry Downhall, at'St. 
' John's CoEege, Cambridge ; dated, Huntingdon, 14 October 
' 162G ;'^5 which might perhaps, in some very faint way, have 
elucidated Dr. Simcott and the hypochondrias for us. On ap- 
plying to kind friends at Oxford for a copy of this Letter, I 
learn that there is now no Letter, only a mere selvage of paper, 
and a leaf wanting between two leaves. It was stolen, none 
knows when ; but stolen it is ; — which forces me to continue 
my Introduction some nine years farther, instead of ending it 
at this point. Did some zealous Oxford Doctor cut the Letter 
out, as one weeds a hemlock from a parsley-bed ; that so the 
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Ashmole Museum might be cleansed, and yield only pure nutri- 
ment to mankind ? Or was it some collector of autographs, 
eager beyond law? Whoever the thief may be, he is probably 
dead long since ; and has answered for this, — and also, we may 
fancy, for heavier thefts, which were likely to be charged upon 
him. If any humane individual ever henceforth get his eye upon 
the Letter, let him be so kind as send a copy of it to the Pub- 
lishers of this Book, and no questions will be asked. ^^ 

1627. 
A Deed of Sale, dated 20th June 1627, still testifies that 
Ilinchinbrook this year passed out of the hands of the Crom- 
wcUs into those of the Montagues.^' The price was 3000/. ; 
curiously divided into two parcels, down to shillings and pence, 
— one of the parcels being already a creditor's. The Purchaser 
is ' Sir Sidney Montague, Knight, of Barnwell, one of his Ma- 
jesty's Masters of the Requests.' Sir Oliver Cromwell, son of 
the Golden Knight, having now burnt out his splendour, dis- 
appeared in this way from Hinchiabrook ; retired deeper into 
the Fens, to a place of his near Ramsey Mere, where he con- 
tinued still thirty years longer to reside, in an eclipsed manner. 
It was to this house at Ramsey that Oliver, our Oliver, then 
Captain Cromwell in the Parliament's service, paid the domi- 
ciliary visit mucli talked of in the old Books. The reduced 
Knight, his Uncle, was a Royalist or Malignant ; and his house 
had to be searched for arms, for munitions, for furnishings of 
any sort, which, he might be minded to send off to the King, 
now at York, and evidently intending war. Oliver's dragoons 
searched ivitli due rigour for the arms ; while the Captain re- 
spectfully conversed with his Uncle ; and even ' insisted' through 
the interview, say the old Books, ' on standing uncovered ;' which 
latter circumstance may be taken as an astonishing hypocrisy 
in him, say the old blockhead Books. The arms, munitions, 
furnishings were with all rigour of law, not with more rigour 
and not with less, carried away ; and Oliver parted with his 
Uncle, for that time, not 'craving his blessing,' I think, as the 
old blockhead Books say ; but hoping he might, one day, either 
get it or a ieUer than it, for what he had now done. Oliver, 
while in military charge of that country, had probably repeated 

foiUiJiDthiiis: AppeDiliK, No. 1. (.If^le lo Sscmd EiUHm.) 
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visits to pay to his Uncle ; and they know little of the man or 
of the circumstances, who suppose there was any likelihood 
or any need of either insolence or hypocrisy in the course of 
these. 

As for the old Knight, he seems to have been a man of 
easy temper ; given to sumptuosity of hospitality ; and averse 
to severer duties.'* When his eldest son, who also showed a 
turn for expense, presented him a schedule of debts, craving 
aid towards the payment of them, Sir Oliver answered with a 
bland sigh, " I wish they were paid." Various Cromwells, sons 
of his, nephews of his, besides the great Oliver, took part in 
the Civil War, some on this side, some on that, whose indis- 
tinct designations in the old Books are apt to occasion mistakes 
with modem readers. Sir Oliver vanishes now from Hinchin- 
brook, and all the public business records, into the darker places 
of the Fens, His name disappears from Willis : — in the next 
Parliament, the Knight of the Shire for Huntingdon becomes, 
instead of him, 'Sir Capell Bedall, Baronet.' The purchaser 
of Hinchinbrook, Sir Sidney Montague, was brother of the first 
Earl of Matichester, brother of the third Lord Montague of 
Boughton; and father of 'the valiant Colonel Montague,' valiant 
General Montague, Admiral Montague, who, in an altered state 
of circumstances, became first Earl of Sandwich, and perished, 
with a valour worthy of a better generalissimo than poor James 
Duke of York, in the Seafight of Solebay (Southwold Bay, on 
the coast of Suffolk) in 1672.29 

In these same years, for the dates and all other circum- 
stances of the matter hang dubious in the vague, there is record 
given by Dugdale, a man of very small authority on these Crom- 
well matters, of a certain suit instituted, in the King's Council, 
King's Court of Requests, or wherever it might be, by our 
Oliver and other relations interested, concerning the lunacy of 
his Uncle, Sir Thomas Steward of Ely. It seems they alleged. 
This Uncle Steward was incapable of managing his affairs, and 
ought to be restrained under guardians. Which allegation of 
theirs, and petition grounded on it, the King's Council saw 
good to deny : whereupon— -Sir Thomas Steward continued to 
manage his affairs, in an incapable or semi-capable manner ; 
and nothing followed upon it whatever. Which proceeding of 
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Otvcr, if.to, ever was such a proceeding, we are, according 
to Dugdale, » consider an act of vill,ny,_lf we incline to take 
that trouble. What we know is, That poor Sir Thomas himself 
CM not so consider it : for, by express testament some years 
afterwards he declared Oliver his heir in chief, and left him 
cons.derable property, as If nothing had happened. So that 
there IS this ddemma: It Sir Thomas wi, imbecile, then Oliver 
was right ; and unless Sir Thomas was imbecile, Oliver was not 
^ wrong ! Alas, all calumny and carrion, does it not incessantly 
cry, Earth, oh, for pity's sake, a httle earth I" 

1628. 
Sir Oliver Cromwell has faded from the Parliamentary scene 
into the deep Fen-country, but Oliver Cromwell, Esq., appears 
there as Member for Hnntingdon, at Westminster on -Monday 
the ,7th of March' ,627-8. This was the Third Parliament 
01 Charles 1 by much the most notable of ah Parliaments tiU 
Charles s Long Pailiament met, which proved his last. 

Having sharply, with swift impetuosity and indignation, 
dismissed two Parliaments, because they would not ■ supply' 
him without taking 'grievances' along with them; and mean- 
while and afterwards, having failed in every operation foreign 
and domestic, at Cadiz, at Rh<. at RocMIe; and having failed, 
too, m getting supphes by unparliamentary methods. Charles 
' consulted with Sir Robert Cotton what was to be done ■' who 
answered. Summon a Parliament again. So this celebrated 
Parliament ,a. summoned. It met, a, we said, in March 
,628, and continued with one prorogation tih March ,620. 
•The two former Parliaments had sat but a few week, each, till 
they were indignantly hurled asunder again ; this one continued 
nearly a year. Wentworth (Strafford) was of this Parlisment ■ 
Hampden too. Seiden, Pym, Holies, and others known to us ■ 
all these had been of former Parliaments as well- Oliver Crom- 
well Member for Huntingdon, sat there for the first time. 

It IS very evident. King Charles, baffled in all his enter- 
prises, and reduced really to a kind of crisis, wished much this 
1 arliament should succeed ; and took what he must have thought 
incredible pains for that end The poor King strives visibly 
throughout to control himself, to be soft and patient ; inwardly 
writhing and rustling with royal rage. Unfortunate King we 
see him chafing, stamping,— a vsij fiery steed, but briciled. 
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check-bitted, by imuimei-ablc straps ii:i(l con si tie rat ions ; strug- 
gling much to be composed. Alas, it would not do. This 
ParUament was more Puritanic, more intent on rigorous Law 
and divine Gospel, than any other had ever been. As indeed 
all these Parliaments grow strangely in Puritanism ; more and 
ever more earnest rises from the hearts of them all, " O Sacred 
Majesty, lead vs not to Antichrist, to Illegality, to temporal 
and eternal Perdition 1" The Nobility and Gentry of England 
were then a very strange body of men. The English Squire 
of the Seventeenth Century clearly appears to have believed in 
God, not as a figure of speech, but as a very fact, very awful 
to the heart of the English Squire. ' He wore his Blble-doc- 
' trine round him,' says one, 'as our Squire wears his shot-beh; 
' went abroad with it, nothing doubting.' King Charles was 
going on his father's course, only with frightful acceleration : 
he and his respectable Traditions and Notions, clothed in old 
sheepskin and respectable Church-tippets, were all pulling one 
way ; England and the Eternal Laws pulling another ; — the 
rent fast widening till no man could heal it. 

This was the celebrated Parliament which framed the Peti- 
tion of Right, and s- ' "-'— "" "'=- -■''• "''■"'' --^ ''onfires' 
at the passing tliere Darticu- 

lai-ised here. Acroi y great 

Entity was ever she s, after 

much consideration, Lmdem- 

able manner, as a n he like 

of which were worth but lias 

grown very unattain ^- We 

have to say that tf Priests, 

Mainwaring, Sibtho ■. "■ dis- 

grace to God's Chu "^ more 

elevated Cburch-S U ; but 

was cautious to giv it care- 

fully ' abstained fro •' That 

it decided on glvin i*e were 

reasonable discussi it was 

most gentle, soft-spc bstance 

most resolute and i energy, 

in a slow stedfast jingnsn manner, iv ciinicu, ALiuao infinite 
confused opposition and discouragement, its Petition of Right, 
and what else it had to carry. Four hundred brave men,— 
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brave men and tnie, after thciv sort ! One laments to fintl sitch 
a Pailiamcnt smotliercd under Dryasdust's shot-nibbish. The 
memovy of jt, coitld any real memory of it rise upon honourable 
gentlemen and us, might be admonitory, — would be astonish- 
ing at least. We must clip one extract from Rushvvorth's huge 
Rag-fair of a Book ; the mournfulest torpedo rubbish-heap, of 
jewels buried under sordid wreck and dust and dead ashes, one 
jewel to the wagon-load ; — and let the reader try to make a 
visual scene of it as he can. Here, we say, is an old Letter, 
, which ' old Mr. Chamberlain of the Court of Wards,' a gentle- 
man entirely unknown to us, received fresh and new, before 
breakfast, on a June morning of the year 1628 ; of which old 
Letter we, by a good chance, ^o have obtained a copy for the 
reader. It is by Mr. Thomas Alured, agood Yorkshire friend. 
Member for Malton in that county ;— written in a hand which, 
if it were not naturally stout, would tremble with emotion. 
Vtforthy Mr. Alured, called also 'Al'red' or 'Aldred;' uncle or 
father, we suppose, to a 'Colonel Alured,' welllmown afterwards 
to Oliver and us : he ivritcs ; we abridge and present, as follows ; 

"Friday, SthJiii^sifeB. 
"Sir, — Yesterday was a day of desolation among us in 

■ T'arliament ; and this day, wc fear, will be the day of our 
" dissolution. 

" Upon Tuesday Sir John Eliot moved that as we intended 
" to furnish his Majesty with money, we should also supply 
" him with counsel. Representing the doleful state of affairs, 
" hs desired there might be a Declaration made to the King, 
" of the danger wherein the Kingdom stood by the decay and 
' contempt of religion, by the insufficiency of his Minister, by 

■ Lhe"&c.&c. " Sir Humphrey May, Chancellor of the Duchy, 
■' said, 'it was a strange Language;' yet the House commanded 

■ Sir John Eliot to go on. Whereupon the Chancellor desired, 

■ ' If he went on, he the Chancellor might go out.' They all 
" bade him 'begone :' yet he stayed, and heard Sir John out. 
" The House generally inclined to such a Declaration; which 
" was accordingly resolved to be set about. 

" But next day, Wednesday, we had a Message from his 

=' ^wflawar^s Historical Cslltctisiu Ojinim, i6Sz), 1. foo-itp. (Nolo, vols, il 
aiitUii. oflhUCopynreofieSo, a/riV>»- edition seeminsly; iv. nndv. lit'trnWi .ind 
vii-. ori7oi ; yiii,, SlraffQi-J's Trifif, of rjoaj ^ 
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" Majesty by the Speaker, That as the Session was positively 
" to end in a week, we should husband the time, and despatch 
" our old businesses without entertaining new I" — — Intending 
nevertheless " to pursue our Declaration, we had, yesterday, 
" Thursday morning, a new Message brought us, which I have 
" here enclosed. Which requiring us Not to cast or lay any 
" aspersion upon any Minister of his Majesty, the House was 
" much affected thereby." Did they not in former times pro- 
ceed by fining and committing John of Gaunt, the King's own 
son; had they not, in very late times, meddled with and sen- 
tenced the Lord Chancellor Bacon and others ? What are we 
arriving at ! — 

" Sir Robert Philips of Somersetshire spake, and mingled 
" his words with weeping. Mr. Pym did the like. Sir Edward 
" Cook" (old Coke upon Lyttleton), " overcome with passion, 
■' seeing the desolation likely to ensue, was forced to sit down 
" when he began to speak, by the abundance of tears." Oh, 
Mr. Chamberlain of the Court of Wards, was the like ever wit- 
nessed ? " Yea, the Speaker in his speech could not refrain 
" from weeping and shedding of tears. Besides a great many 
" whose grief made them dumb But others bore up in that 
" storm, and encourtged the lest We lesolved ourselves 
into a Coimnittee to haie freer scope for speech ; and called 
Mr. Whitbj to the chair 

The Speilcer always m close commumcition with his Ma- 
jesty, craves leaiC from us with much humility, to withdraw 
" for half an houi which though we knew well whither he 
was going, iias readily granted him It is oidered, " No other 
man leave the House upon pain of going to the Tower." And 
now the speaking commences, "freer and frequenter," being in 
Committee, and old Sir Edward Coke tries it again. 

" Sir Edward Cook told us, ' He now saw God had not ac- 
cepted of our humble and moderate carriages and fair pro- 
ceedings ; and he feared the reason was. We had not dealt 
sincerely with the King and Country, and made a true repre- 
sentation of the causes of all those miseries. Which he, for 
his part, repented that he had not done sooner. And there- 
fore, not knowing whether he shoidd ever again speak in 
this House, he would now do it freely ; and so did here pro- 
test, That the author and cause of all those miseries was — 
The Duke of Buckikgham,' Which was entertained and 
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" answered with a cheerful acclamation of the House." (Yea, 
yeat Well moved, well spoken ! Yea, yea !) " As, when one 
" good hound recovers the scent, the rest come in with full 
" cry; so they (■me) pursued it, and everyone came home, and 
" hiid the blame where he thought the fault was," — on the 
Duke of Buckingham, to wit. "And as we were putting it 
" to the question, Whether he should be nmmd'm. our intended 
" Remonstrance as the chief cause of all our miseries at home 
" and abroad,— the Speaker, having been, not half an hour, 
" but three hours absent, and with the King, returned ; bring- 
" ing this Message, That the House should then rise (being 
" about eleven o'clock), adjourn till the morrow morning, and 
" no Committees to sit, or otter business to go on, in the in- 
" terim." And so, ever since. King's Majesty, Speaker, Duke 
and Councillors, they have been meditating it all night ! 

"What we shall expect this morning, therefore, God of 
" Heaven knowsl We' shall meet betimes this morning; partly 
'■ for the business' sake ; and partly because, two days ago, we 
" made an order. That whoever comes in after Prayers shall 
" pay twelvepence to the poor. 

■' Sir, excuse my haste : — and let us have your prayers ; 
" whereof both you and we have need, I rest, — affectionately 
" at your set-vice, Thomas Alured." 

This scene Ohver saw, and formed part of; one of the 
memorablest he was ever in. Why did those old honourable 
gentlemen 'weep'? How came tough old Coke upon Lyttle- 
ton. one of the toughest men ever made, to melt into tears like 
a girl, and sit down unable to speak ? The modern honourable 
gentleman cannot tell. Let him consider it, and try if he can 
telll And then, putting off his Shot-belt, and striving to put 
on some Bible-doctrine, some earnest God's truth or other,— 
try if he can discover why he cannot tell ! — 

The Remonstrance against Buckingham was perfected ; the 
hounds having got all upon the scent. Buckingham was ex- 
pressly 'named,' — a daring feat: and so loud were the hounds, 
and such a tune in their baying, his Majesty saw good to con- 
firm, and ratify beyond shadow of cavil, the invaluable Petition 
of Right, and thereby produce 'bonfires,' and bob-majors upon 
all bells. Old London was sonorous ; in a blaze with joy-fires. 
Soon after which, this Parhament, as London, and England, and 
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it, all stiil continued somewhat too sonorous, was liastily, with 
visible royal anger, prorogued till October next, — till January 
as it proved. Oliver, of course, went home to Huntingdon to 
his harvest-work; England continued simmering and sounding 
as it might. 

The day of prorogation was the 26tli of June.^i One cliiy 
in the latter end of August, John Felton, a short swart Suffolk 
gentleman of military air, in fact a retired lieutenant of gi-iiii 
serious disposition, went out to walk in the eastern parts of 
London. Walking on Tower Hill, full of black reflectiors on 
his own condition, and on the condition of England, and a 
Duke of Buckingham holding all England down into the jaws 
of ruin and disgrace,— John Felton saw, in evil hour, on some 
cutler's stall there, a broad shaip hunting-knife, price one shil- 
ling. John Felton, with a wild flash in the dark heart of htm, 
bought the said knife ; rode down to Portsmouth with it, where 
the great Duke then was ; struck the said knife, with one fell 
plunge, into the great Duke's heart. This was on Saturday the 
23d of August of this sa:ne year.''^ 

Fel o was tried ; saw that his wild flashing inspiration 
3 ad been not of God, but of Satan. It is known he repented : 
1 n he death-sentence was passed on him, he stretched out 
1 gh hand ; craved that this too, as some small expiation, 
n gh fi be stricken off ; which was denied him, as against 
la He died at Tyburn ; his body was swinging in chains at 
Po n u h ; — and mucli else had gone awry, when the Parlia- 
ment reassembled, in January following, and 01i\-cr came up to 
Town again. 

The Parliament Session proved very brief ; but veiy ener- 
getic, veiy extraordinary. ' Tonnage and Poundage,' what we 
now call Customhouse Duties, a constant subject of quarrel 
between Charles and his Parliaments hitherto, had again been 
levied without Parliamentary consent ; in the teeth of old T^- 
lagio non concedendo, nay even of the late solemnly-confirmed 
Petition of Right ; and naturally gave rise to Parliamentary 
consideration. Merchants had been imprisoned for refusing 

» Clarendon (i. 68) ; riamond i'Esoaiige (p. 90) ; D'Ewcs (11s. Autobiography), 
&c : all of whom report ths miniitc draimstmcQs of the assaaaiualioii, not one of 
tliem agreGiug completely ivilh another, 
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lo pay it; Members of Parliament themselves Iiad been 'j«- 
pccndd:' there was a very ravelled coil to deal with in regard 
to Tonnage and Poundage. Nay the Petition of Right itself 
had been altered in the Printing ; a very ugly business too. 

In regard to Religion also, matters looked equally ill. Syco- 
phant Mainwaring, just censured in Parliament, had been pro- 
moted to a fatter living. Sycophant Montague, in the like 
c rcimstnnces, to a Bishopric : Laud was in the act of con- 
sccratmg h m at Croydon, when the news of Buckingham's 
d ath c-mie thither. There needed to be a Committee of Re- 
ligion The House resolved itself info a Grand Committee of 
Pehgion and did not want for matter. Bishop Neile of Win- 
chester Bishop Laud now of London, were a frightfully cere- 
monnl pair of Bishops ; the fountain they of innumerable tend- 
tnciea to Papistry and the old-clothes of Babylon! It was 
in this Committee of Religion, on the nth day of February 
i6'8 9 that Mr. Cromwell, Member for Huntingdon, stood up 
ind made his first Speech, a fragmerit of which has found its 
vaj into History, and is now known to all mankind. He said, 
He \y\\ heard by relation from one Dr. Beard" (his old 
Schoolmaster at Huntingdon), "that Dr. Alablaster had preached 
flat Popery at Paul's Cross ; and that the Bishop of Win- 
chester (Dr. Neile) " had coimnanded him as his Diocesan, 
He should preach nothing to the contrary. Mainwaring, so 
justly censured in this House for his sermons, was by the 
ime B shop's means preferred to a rich living. If these are 
the steps to Church-preferment, what are we to expect f'^a 
Dr Beard, as the reader knows, is Oliver's old Schoolmaster 
at Huntingdon ; a grave, speculative, theological old gentleman, 
einingly — and on a level with the latest news from Town. 
Of poor Dr. Alablaster there may be found some indistinct, 
and instantly forgettable particulars in Wood's Aiheua:. Paul's 
Cross, of which I have seen old Prints, was a kind of Stone 
Tent, 'with leaden roof,' at the north-east corner of Paul's Ca- 
thedral, where Sermons were still, and had long been, preached 
in the open air ; crowded devout congregations gathering there, 
with forms to sit on, if you came early. Queen Elizabeth used 
to • tune her pulpits,' she said, when there was any great thing 
on hand ; as Governing Persons now strive to tune their Morning 
Newspapers. Paul's Cross, a kind of Times Newspaper, but 

•o PaHiameutary History (London, 17^3), viu. jEg. 
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edited partly by Heaven ilself, was then a most important entity I 
Alablaster, to the horror of mankind, was heard preaching 'flat 
Popeiy' there,—' prostituting our columns,' in that scandalous 
manner ! And Neile had forbidden him to preach against it : 
' what are we to expect f 

The record of this world-famous utterance of Oliver still 
lies m manuscript in the British Museum, in Mr. Crewe's Note- 
book, or another's ; it was first printed in a wretched old Book 
called Epkemeris Parliamentaria, professing to be compiled by 
Thomas Fuller ; and actually containing a Preface recognisable 
as his, but nothing else that we can so recognise : for 'quaint 
old Fuller' is a man of talent ; and this Book looks as if com- 
piled by some spiritual Nightmare, rather than a rational Man 
Probably some greedy Printer's compUation ; to whom Thomas, 
m ill hour, had sold his name. In the Commons Journals, of 
that same day, we are ferther to remark, there stands, in per- 
ennial preservation, this notice ; ' Upon question. Ordered. That 
' Dr. Beard of Huntingdon be written to by Mr. Speaker, to 
' come up and testify against the Bishop ; the order for Dr. 
' Beard to be delivered to Mr. Cromwell.' The first mention 
of Mr. Cromwell's name in the Books of any Parliament,— 

A new Remonstrance behoves to be resolved upon ; Bishops 
Neile and Laud are even to be named there. Whereupon, be- 
fore they could get well 'named,' perhaps before Dr. Beard 
had well got up from Huntingdon to testify against them, the 
King hastily interfered. This Parliament, in a fortnight more, 
was dissolved ; and that under circumstances of the most un- 
paralleled sort, For Speaker Finch, as we have seen, was a 
Courtier, in constant communication with the King ; one day 
whUe these high matters were astir. Speaker Finch refused to 
' put the question' when ordered by the House 1 He said he 
had orders to the contrary; persisted in that ;— and at last 
took to weeping. Wliat was the House to do ? Adjourn for 
two days, and consider what to do! On the second day, which 
was Wednesday, Speaker Finch signified that hy his Majesty's 
command they were again adjourned till Monday next On 
Monday next. Speaker Finch, still recusant, would not put the 
former nor indeed any question, having the King's order to 
adjourn again instantly. He refused ; was reprimanded, men- 
aced \ once more took to weeping ; then started up to go his 
ways. But young Mr. Holies, Deudl Holies, the Earl of Clare's 
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t d ther honourable members were 

ti f 1 t m t they seized Speaker Finch, set 

V h h d by main force held him there I A 

f h g t t never seen in Parliament before, 

h t bl d.' " Let him go !" cried certain 
M J ty Ministers as we should now call 
d y t m front of the Speaker; "Let 
d th y mplonngly. — "No!" answered 
G d d h h^ll sit there till it please the 

Th H ma decisive though almost dis- 

th th Sp aker thus held down for them, 
d d Three emphatic Resolutions, their 
Iiotest agamst Armmiamsm, agamst Papist ly, against illegal 
Tonnage and Poundage ; and passed the same by acclamation ; 
letting no man out, refusing to let even the King's Usher in ; 
tlien swiftly vanishing so soon as the resolutions were passed, 
for they understood the Soldiery was cm F 1 h 

surprising procedure, vindicated by Ne h m 1 f 

Invention and supreme of Lawgivers, ce h nbl g n 

tiemen, Denzil Holies, Sir Jolin EUot, W ii m S d J h 
Selden, and others less known to us, s tf d ti mp 
ment and much legal tribulation : nay S J h El f 

to submit, was l^ept in the Tower till he d d 

This scene fell out on Monday 2d of March 1629. Directly 
on the back of whicli, we conclude, Mr. Cromwell quitted Town 
for Huntingdon again ; — told Dr. Beard also that he was not 
wanted now ; that he might at leisure go on with his Theatre 
0/ God's Judgments now,** His Majesty dissolved the Parlia- 
ment by Proclamation ; saying something about ' vipers' that 
had been there. 

It was the last Parliament in England for above eleven 
years. The King had taken his course. The King went on 
raising supplies ivithout Parliamentary law, by ali conceivable 
devices ; of which Shipmoney may be considered the most ori- 
ginal, and sale of Monopolies the most universal. The mono- 
poly of ' soap' itself was very grievous to men.'S Your soap was 
deal", and it would not wash, but only blister. The ceremonial 
Bishops, Bishop or Archbishop Laud now chiefof them,— they, 

s« Ruahworth, i, 667-9. 

'i Third EdiUon, 'increased wilh many new ciainphs,' in Kj^i. 
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on their side, went on diligently hunting out ' Lecturers,' erect- 
ing ' altars in the east-end of churches ;' charging all clergymen 
to have, in good repair and order, ' Four surplices at Allhallow- 
tide.'sT Vexations spiritual and fiscal, beyond what we can well 
fancy now, afflicted the souls of men. The English Nation was 
patient ; it endured in silence, with prayer that God in justice 
and mercy would look upon it. The King of England with his 
chief-priests was going one way ; the Nation of England by 
eternal laws was going another : the split became too wide for 
healing. Oliver and others seemed now to have done with Par- 
liaments ; a royal Proclamation forbade them so much as to 
speak of such a thing. 

in the ' new charter' granted to the Corporation of Hunting- 
don, and dated 8th July 1630, Oliver Cromwell, Esquire, Tho- 
mas Beard, D.D. his old Schoolmaster, and Robert Barnard, 
Esquire, of whom also we may hear again, are named Justices 
of the Peace for that Borough. ^9 I suppose there was nothing 
new in this nomination ; a mere confiiining and continuing of 
what had already been. But the smallest authentic fact, any 
undoubted date or circumstance regarding Oliver and his affairs, 
is to be eagerly laid hold of. 

1631. 
In or soon after 1631, as we laboriously infer from the im- 
broglio records of poor Noble, Oliver decided on an enlarged 
sphere of action as a Farmer ; sold his properties in Hunting- 
don, all or some of them ; rented certain grazing-lands at St. 
Ives, five miles down the River, eastward of his native place, 
and removed thither. The Deed of Sale is dated 7th May 
1631 ;® the properties are specified as in the possession of 
himself or his Mother; the sum they yielded was 1800/. With 
this sum Oliver stocked his Grazing-Farm at St. Ives. The 
Mother, we infer, continued to reside at Huntingdon, but with- 
drawn now from active occupation, into the retirement befitting 
a widow advanced in years. There is even some gleam of evi- 
dence to that effect : her properties are sold ; but Oliver's chil- 
dren bom to him at St. Ives are still christened at Huntingdon, 



iLaiul. ^ Noble, 
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in the Church he was used to ; which may mean also that their 
good Grandmother was still there. 

Properly this was no change in Oliver's old activities ; it 
was an enlargement of the sphere of them. His Mother still 
at Huntingdon' within few miles of him, he could stiil superin- 
tend and protect her existence there, while managing his new 
operations at St. Ives. He continued here till the summer or 
spring of 1636. *o A studious imagination may sufficiently con- 
struct the figure of his equable life in those years. Diligent 
grass-farming ; mowing, milking, cattle-marketing : add ' hypo- 
chondria,' fits of the blackness of darkness, with glances of the 
brightness of veiy Heaven ; prayer, religious reading and me- 
ditation ; household epochs, joys and cares : — we have a solid 
substantial inofiensive Fanner of St. Ives, hoping to walk with 
integrity and humble devout diligence through this world ; and, 
by his Maker's infinite mercy, to escape destruction, and find 
eternal salvation, in wider Divine Worlds. This latter, this is 
the grand clause in his Life, which dwarfs all other clauses, 
Much wider destinies than he anticipated were appointed him 
on Earth ; but that, in comparison to the alternative of Heaven 
ur Hell to aU Eternity, was a mighty small matter. 

The lands he rented are still there, recognisable to tlie 
Tourist ; gross boggy lands, fringed with willow-trees, at the 
cast end of the small Town of St. Ives, which is still noted as 
a cattle-market in those parts. The ' Cromwell Barn,' the pre- 
tended ' House of Cromwell,' the &c. &c. are, as is usual in 
these cases, when you come to try them by tlie documents, a 
mere jumble of incredibilities, and oblivious human platitudes, 
distressing to the mind. 

But a Letter, one Letter signed Oliver Cromwell and dated 
St. Ives, does remain, still legible and undubitable to us. What 
more is to be said on St. Ives and the adjacent matters will 
best arrange itself round that Document. One or two entries 
here, and we arrive at that, and bring these imperfect Introduc- 
tory Chronicles to a close. 

1633. 
In January of this year Oliver's seventh cliild was born to 
him ; a boy, James ; who died the day after baptism. There 
remained six children, of whom one other died young ; it is 

'" Nnble, i. 106. 
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not known at what date Here subjoined is the List of them, 
and of those siib'sequently bom ; in a Note, elaborated, as be- 
fore, from the imbroghos of Noble.*' 

This same jear, Wilham Prynne first began to make a noise 
in England. A learned young gentleman ' from Swainswick, 
near Bath,' graduate of Oxford, now ' an Outer Bai-rister of 
Lincoln's Inn ,' well read m English Law, and full of zeal for 
Gospel Doctrme and Morality. He, struck by certain flagrant 
scandals of the time, especially by that of Piay-acting and 
Masking, saw good, this year, to set forth his Histriomastix, 

'I Oliveb Cromwell's Childbek. 
(MiuTMd to Elizabeth Bourchier, sad August 162a) 

1. Robert; baptised 13th October 1631. Named tor his Grandfether. No farther 
account of hun (excepL now, j*r^»iT, p. 41 n.); lie died befot^ ripe yeais. 

2. Oliver; baptised 6th Feteuary 1661-3 ; went to Felsted School. 'Captain in 
Harrison's Regimedt,'_no. AlPeterboroughinii43(Noble, i. .33-4). He died, or 
was killed dunng the War : date and place not yet discoverable. Noble says ic was 
at Appleby : reftrring 10 Wbidocke. Whitlooke (p. 318 of isl edition, 323 of ad), 
on tansaoking the old Pamphlets, turns out to be indisputably in error. The Protector 
on his deathbed alludes to this OUver's death ; " It went 10 my heart like a dagger, 

3. Bridget i baptised 4th August 1634, Married to Iteton, isth Jude 1:646 {Noble, 
1. 134, is twice in error) ; vri&w, afith Nonmber 1651. Marned to rieef"™' 

Jutacldate, atlet long search, re — --- ---.■--- 1 . -w^-i.i. ,- -1. 

une 1653,— at random seeminglj 
4- RichfLrd ; be 

. in Parliament, 1654. Protector, 

5, Henty ; bapliaed at All-Saints (the test are at St John's), Huntingdon, sorh 
January ifa'j-i. Foisted SchooL In the army at diteen. C^tain, under Harrison 
I think, in 1647. Colonel in 1640. and in Ireland -with his Father. Lord Deputy 
there in 1657. In 1660 retired to %iinney Abbey, * near Soham,' neater Wicken, in 
Cambridgeshire. Foolish story of Cbailes II. and the 'stable-fork' there (jfoble, i. 
aia). DTed =3dMa>eh 1673-4 i buried in mckeu Church. A biave man and true : 
had Jte been named Protector, there had, moH likely, been quite another History of 

6, Elizabelhi'WisedsdJulyiSso. Mrs. daypole, 1645-6. Died at 3 in the 
moming, Hampton-Court, 6tfi Ai^ust 165a,— four weeks before her Father, A 
graceful, brave and amiable woman. The lainenlation about Dr. Hewit and 'blood- 
shed' On Qarendon and otheisl is fudge. 

AlSt-IvesandEly: 

7, yarnes; baptised Sth January rfi3T-a : died nest day, 

8, Mary ; baptised (at Huntingdon s^ll) 9th February 1636-7, Lady Fauconherg 
i8th November r6s7. Dean Swifb knew her: 'handsome and like her Father.' 
^7ourvalU SliUa, '.3lh Nov, 17™.') Died 14th March 1713 (1711-3? is not de- 
eded in Noble). Kichard died within a few monlhsof her, 

9, Franeesi baptised (at Ely now) 6th December 1638. 'Charles II. was for 
marrying her :' not unprobable. Married Mr, Rich, Earl of Warwick's grandson, 
nth November 1657 : he died in three months, iSfli February 1657^, No child 
by Rich, Married Sir John Russel,— the Checqueis Eussala. Died B7th January 

Inall, 5 sons aiid 4 daughters; of whom 3 sons and all the daughters came to 

-lawqaypole's place (now 
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or Player's Scourge ; a Rook still extant, but never more to be 
read by mortal. For which Mr. William Prynne himself, before 
long, paid rather dear. The Book was licensed by old Arch- 
bishop Abbot, a man of Puritan tendencies, but now verging 
towards his end, Peter Heylin, ' lying Peter' as men sometimes 
call hun, was already with hawk's ej'e and the intensest interest 
reading this now unreadable Book, and, by Laud's direction, 
taking excerpts from the same, — 

It carries our thought to extensive world-transactions over 
sea, to reflect that in the end of this same year, ' 6th November 
1 632,' the great Gustavus died on the Field of Liitzen ; lighting 
against Wallenstein ; victorious for the last time. While Oliver 
Cromwell walked peacefully intent on cattle-husbandry, that 
wmter-day, on the grassy banks of the Ouse at St, Ives, Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, shot through the back, was sinking from his 
horse in the battle-storm far off, with these words : " Ich habe 
•' genug, Bruderj reite Dick. Brother. I have got enough ; 
" mve thyself "« 

On the 19th ofthe same month, November 1633, died like- 
wise Frederick Elector Palatine, titular King of Bohemia, hus- 
band of King Cliaries's sister, and father of certain Princes. 
Rupert and others, who came to be well known in our History. 
Elizabeth, the Widow, was left ivith a large family of them in 
Holland, very bare of money, of resource, or immediate hope ; 
but conducted herself, as she had all along done, in a way that 
g-ained much respect. ■ AllesfUr Rukm und Ihr, All for Glory 
and Her,' were the words Duke Bembard of Weimar carried on 
his Flag, through many battles in that Thirty-Years War. She 
was of Puritan tendency ; understood to care little about the 
Four surplices at Allhallowtide, and much for the raot of the 

Attorney-General Noy. in these months, was busy tearing 
up the unfortunate oldmanufacturers of soap; tormenting man- 
kind very much about soap,^3 He tore them up irresistibly, 
reduced them to total ruin ; good soap became unattainable, 

1633- 
In May 1633, the second year of Oliver's residence in this 
new Farm, the King's Majesty, with train enough, passed through 
Huntingdonshire, on his way to Scotland to be crowned. The 
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loud rustle of him distiubing, for a day, tlic summer liusband- 
ries and operations of mankind. His ostensible business was 
to be crowned ; but his intrinsic errand was, what his Father's 
fonnerly had been, to get his Pretended- Bishops set on foot 
there ; his Tiikhans converted into real Calves ;— in which, as 
\ve shall see, he succeeded still worse than his Father had done. 
Dr. Laud, Bishop Laud, now near upon Archbishophood, at- 
tended his Majesty thither as formerly ; still found 'no religion' 
there, but trusted now to introduce one. The Chapel at Holy- 
rood-hoiise was fitted up with every equipment textile and me- 
tallic ; and little Bishop Laud in person 'performedthe sei-vicc,' 
in a way to illuminate the benighted natives, as was hoped,. — 
show them how an Artist could do it. He had also some dread- 
ful travelling through certain of the savage districts of that 
country. 

Crossing Huntingdonshire, on this occasion, in his way 
Northward, his Majesty had visited the Establishment of Ni- 
cholas Ferrar at Little Gidding, on the western border of that 
county.** A surprising Establishment, now in full flower ; 
wherein above fourscore persons, including domestics, with 
Ferrar a.nd his Brother and aged Mother at the head of them, 
had devoted themselves to a kind of Protestant Monachism, and 
were getting much talked of in those tunes. They followed 
celibacy, and merely religious duties ; employed themselves in 
' binding of Prayer-boolcs,' embroidering of hassocks, in alms- 
giving also, and what chaiitable work was possible in that de- 
sert region; above all, they kept up, night and day, a continual 
repetition of the English Liturgy ; being divided into relays and 
wat I w t h 1 g another as on shipboard ; and 

ncv 11 g t ny 1 the sacred fire to go out. This 
also f f th t Ti s, the modern reader is to medi- 

tate II \\ It L es there is some drowsy notice of 
the p pi t k t the modern reader. A far livelier 

not d f t 1 vi it to the place, by an Anonymous 

Per tn glj 1 g Lawyer, perhaps returning from 

Cir t th t di t t all events a most sharp distinct 

ma th 1 h 1 j s we also can still look ; — is pre- 

ser d bj H r> expected neighbourhood.** The 

<l Ru.=liwortli, lu 1,8. 
'''Ttis>m^Ct^iyiiidkiaA,ili^mlalisAci^oinUpO/:«!iie!ish{OxT. 1750), ii. 7°'- 
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AiionymoiTs Person, after some survey and communing, sug- 
gested to Nicholas Ferrar, "Perhaps lie had but assumed all 
" this ritual mummery, in order to get a devout life led pcacc- 
" ably in these bad times ?*' Nicholas, a dark man, who had 
acquired something of the Jesuit in his Foreign travels, looked 
at him ambiguously, and said, " I perceive you are a pei*son 
ivlio know the world!" They did not ask the Anonymous Per- 
son to stay dinner, which he considered would have been agree- 
able. 

Note these other things, with which we are more immedi- 
ately concerned. In this same year the Feoffees, with their 
Purchase of Advowsons, with their Lecturers and Running Lec- 
fiirers, were fairly rooted out, and flung prostrate into total 
ruin ; Laud 2iaving set Attorney-General Noy upon them, and 
brought them into the Starchamber. 'God forgive them,' wiites 
Bishop Laud, ' and grant me patience I' — on hearing that they 
spake harshly of him ; not gratefully, but ungratefully, for all 
this trouble he tookl In the same year, by procurement of the 
same zealous Bishop hounding-on the same invincible Attorney- 
General, William Prynne, our unreadable friend, Peter Heylin 
liaving read him, was brouglit to the Starchamber ; to the Pil- 
lory, and had his ears cropt off, for the first time ; — who also, 
strange as it may look, manifested no gratitude, but the con- 
trary, for all that trouble V^' 



In the end of this the third year of Oliver's abode at St. 
Ives, came out the celebrated Writ of Shipmoney. It was the 
last feat of Attorney-General Noy : a morose, amorphous, cynical 
Law-Pedant, and invincible living beap of learned rubbish ; once 
a Patriot in Parliament, till they made him Attorney-General, 
and enlightened his eyes ; who had fished-up from the dust- 
abysses this and other old shadows of ' precedents,' promising 
to be of great use in the present distressed state of the Finance 
Department. Parliament being in abeyance, how to raise money 
was now the grand problem. Noy himseff was dead before the 
Writ came out ; a very mixed renown following him. The 
Vintners, says Wood, illuminated at his death, made bonfires, 
and ' drank lusty carouses ;' to them, as to every man, he had 
been a sore affliction. His heart, on dissection, adds old An- 
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thony, was found 'all shriveUed up like a leather penny-purse;" 
which gave rise to comments among the Puritans.*' His brain, 
said the pasquinades of the day, was found reduced to a mass 
of dust, his heart was a bundle of old sheep-skin writs, and his 
belly consisted of a barrel of soap.'B Some indistinct memory 
of him still survives, as of a grisly Law Pluto, and dark Law 
Monster, kind of Infernal King, Chief Enchanter in the Dom- 
daniel of Attorneys ; one of those frightful men, who, as his 
contemporaries passionately said and repeated, dare to ' decree 
injustice by a law.' 

The Shipmoney Writ has come out, then ; and Cousin 
Hampden has decided not to pay it I — As the date of Oliver's 
St. Ives Letter is 1635-6, and we are now come in sight of 
that, we will here close our Chronology. 



CHAPTER V. 



Letters and authentic Utterances of Oliver lie scattered, 
in print and manuscript, in a hundred repositories, in all varie- 
ties of condition and environment Most of them, all the im- 
portajit of them, have already long since been printed and again 
printed ; but we cannot in general say, ever read ; too often it 
is apparent that the very editor of these poor utterances had, 
if reading mean understanding, never read them. They stand 
in their old spelling ; mispunctuated, misprinted, unelucidated, 
unintelligible, — defaced with the dark incrustations too well 
known to students of that Period. The Speeches above all, 
as hitherto set forth in The Somers Tracts, in The Milton State- 
Papers, in Burton's Diary, and other such Books, excel human 
belief: certainly no such agglomerate of opaque confusions, 
printed and reprinted ; of darkness on the back of darkness, 
thick and threefold ; is known to me elsewhere in the history 
of things spoken or printed by human creatures. Of these 
Speeches, all except one, which was pubMshed by authority at 
the time, I have to believe myself, not very exultingly, to he 
the first actual reader for nearly two Centuries past. 
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Nevertheless these Documents do exist, authentic Ihough 
defaced ; and invite everyone who would know that Period, to 
study ihem till they become intelligible again. The words of 
Oliver Cromwell, — the meaning they had, must be worth re- 
covering, in that point of view. To collect these Letters and 
authentic Utterances, as one's reading yielded them, was a 
comparatively grateful labour ; to correct them, elucidate and 
mate them legible agam, was a good historical study. Surely 
' a wise memory' would wish to preserve among men the written 
and spoken words of such a man ; — and as for the 'wise obli- 
vion,' that is already, by Time and Accident, done to our hand. 
Enough is already lost and destroyed; we need not, in this par- 
ticular case, omit farther. 

Accordingly, whatever words authentically proceeding from 
Oliver himself I could anywhere find yet surviving, I have here 
gathered ; and will now, v;ith such minimum of annotation as 
may suit that object, offer them to the reader. That is the 
purport of this Book. I have ventured to believe that, to cer- 
tain patient earnest readers, these old dim Letters of a noble 
English Man might, as they had done to myself, become dimly 
legible again ; might dimly present, better than all other evi- 
dence, the noble figure of the Man himself again. Certainly 
there is Historical instruction in these Letters :— Historical 
and perhaps other and better. At least, it is with Heroes and 
god-inspired men that I, for my part, would far rather con- 
verse, in what dialect soever they speat ! Great, ever fruitful; 
profitable for reproof, for encouragement, for buUding-up in 
manful purposes and works, arc the words of those that in their 
day were men. I will advise serious persons, interested in Eng- 
land past or present, to try if they can read a little in these 
Letters of Oliver Cromwell, a man once deeply interested in the 
same object. Heavy as it is, and dim and obsolete, there may 
be worse reading, for such persons in our time. 

For the rest, if each Lettei ,00k dim, and have little light, 
afler aH study;— yet let the Historical reader reflect, such light 
as It has cannot be disputed at all. These words, expository 
of that day and hour, Oliver Cromwell did see fittest to be 
written down. The Letter hangs there in the dark abysses of 
the Past: ill ike a star almost extinct, yet like a real star;fi.Ted; 
about which there is no cavilling possible. That autographLeC- 
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ter, it was once all luminous as a burning beacon, every word 
of it a live coal, in its time ; it was once a piece of the general 
fire and light of Human Life, that Letter ! Neither is it yet 
entirely extinct : well read, there is still in it light enough to 
exhibit its own self; nay to diffuse a faint authentic twilight 
some distance round it. Heaped embers which in the daylight 
looked black, may still look red in the utter darkness. These 
Letters of Oliver will convince any man that the Past did exist ! 
By degrees the combined small twilights may produce a kind 
of general feeble twilight, rendering the Past credible, the Ghosts 
of the Past in some glimpses of them visible ! Such is the effect 
of contemporary letters always ; and I can very confidently re- 
commend Oliver's as good of their kind. A man mtent to force 
for himself some path through that gloomy chaos caUed History 
of the Seventeenth Century, and to look face to face upon the 
same, may perhaps try it by this method as hopefully as by 
another. Here is an irregular row of beacon-fires, once all 
luminous as suns ; and with a certain inextinguishable erubes- 
cence still, in the abysses of the dead deep Night. Let us look 
tcre In shadowy oudines, in dimmer and dimmer crowding 
forms, the very figure of the old dead Time itself may perhaps 
be faintly discernible here I — , r . - 

I called these Letters good,— but withal only good of their 
kind. No eloquence, elegance, not always even clearness of 
expression, is to be looked for in them. They are written with 
far other than literary aims ; written, most of them, m the very 
flame and conflagration of a revolutionary struggle, and with an 
eye to the despatch of indispensable pressing business alone : 
but it will be found. I conceive, that for such end they are well 
written. Superfluity, as if by a natural law of the case, the 
writer has had to discard ; whatsoever quality can be dispensed 
with is indifferent to him. Widi unwieldy movement,_ yet with 
a great solid step he presses through, towaa-ds his object ; has 
marked out very decisively what the real steps towards it are ; 
discriminating well the essential from the exUraneous ;— forming 
to hunself, in short, a true, not an untrue picture of the busi- 
ness that is to be done. There is, in these Letters, as I l^ive 
said above, a silence still more significant of Oliver to us than 
any speech they have. Dimly we discover features of an In- 
teUigence, and Soul of a Man, greater than any speech. The 
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Inieaigenee that can, with full satisfaction to itself, come out 
in eloquent speaking-, in musical singing, is, after all, a small 
Intelligence He that works and does some Poem, not he chac 
mcrelj says one, is worthy of the name of Poet. Cromwefi, 
tmhlem uf the dumb English, is interesting to me by the very 
inadequacy of his speech. Heroic insight, valour and belief, 
without words, — how noble is it in comparison to the adroitest 
flow of words without heroic insight I — ■ 

I have corrected the spelling of these Letters; I have punc- 
tuated, and divided them into paragraphs, in the modern man- 
ner. The Originals, so far as I liave seen such, have in general 
no paragraphs : if the Letter is short, it is usually found written 
oti the first leaf of the sheet ; often with the conclusion, or 
some postscript, subjoined crosswise on the margm, — indicating 
that there was no blotting-paper in those days ; that the hasty 
writer was loath to turn the leaf. Oliver's spelling and pointing 
are of the sort common to educated persons in his time ; and 
readers that so wish, may have specimens of him in abimdance, 
and of all due dimness, in many printed Books : but to us, 
intent here to have the Letters read and understood, it seemed 
very proper at once and altogether to get rid of that enaim- 
brance. Would that the rest were all as easily got rid of ! Here 
and there, to bring out the struggling sense, I have added or 
rectified a word, — but taken care to point out the same ; what 
words in the Text of the Letters are mine, the reader will find 
marked off by single commas : it was of course my supreme 
duty to avoid altering, in any respect, not only tlie sense, but 
the smallest feature in the physiognomy, of the Original. And so, 
' a minimum of annotation' having been added, what minimum 
would serve the purpose, — ^here are the Letters and Speeches of 
Oliver Cromwell J of which the reader, with my best wishes, 
but not with any very high immediate hope of mine in that 
particular, is to make what he can. 

Surely it is far enough from probable that these Letters of 
Cromwell, wi'itten originally for quite other objects, and selected 
not by the Genius of History, but by blind Accident which has 
saved them hitherto and destroyed the rest, — can iEuminate 
for a modern man this Period of our Annals, which for all mo- 
derns, we may say, has become a gulf of bottomless darkness ! 
Not so easily will the modern man domesticate himself in a 
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scene of things every way so foreign to him. Nor coitld any 
measurable exposition of mine, on this present occasion, do much 
to illuminate the dead dark world of the Seventeenth Century, 
into which the reader is about to enter. He will gradually get 
to understand, as 1 have said, tliat the Seventeenth Centuiy 
did exist ; that it was not a waste rubbish-continent of Rush- 
worth-Nalson State-papers, of Philosophical Scepticisms, Dilet- 
tantisms, Dryasdust Torpedoisms ; — but an actual ilesh-and- 
blood Fact ; with colour in its cheeks, with awful august heroic 
thoughts in its heart, and at last with steel sword in its hand ! 
Theoretically this is a most small postulate, conceded at once 
by everybody; but practically it is a very large one, seldom or 
never conceded ; the due practical conceding of it amounts to 
much, indeed to the sure promise of all— I will venture to give 
the reader two little pieces of advice, which, if his experience 
resemble mine, may prove furthersome to him in this inquiry : 
they include the essence of all that I have discovered respect- 
ing it. 

The first is. By no means to credit the wide-spread report 
that these Seventeenth-Century Puritans were superstitious 
crack-brained persons ; given tip to enthusiasm, the most part 
of them ; the minor ruling part being cunning men, who knew 
how to assume the dialect of the others, and thereby, as skilful 
Macchiavels, to dupe them. This is a wide-spread report; but 
an untrue one. ! advise my reader to try precisely the oppo- 
site hypothesis. To consider that his Fathers, who had thought 
about this world very seriously indeed, and with very consider- 
able thinking faculty indeed, were not quite so far behindhand 
in their conclusions respecting it. That actually tlieir 'en- 
thusiasms,' if well seen into, were not foolish but wise. That 
Macchiavelism, Cant, Official jargon, whereby a man speaks 
openly what he does not mean, were, surprising as it may seem, 
much rarer then than they have ever since been. Really and 
truly it may in a manner be said. Cant, Parliamentary and 
other Jai^on, were still to invent in this world. O Heavens, 
one could weep at the contrast ! Cant was not fashionable at 
all ; that stupendous invention of ' Speech for the purpose of 
concealing Thought' was not yet made. A man wagging the 
tongue of him, as if it were the clapper of a bell to be rung for 
: purposes, and not so much as attempting to convey 
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any innei- thought, if thought he have of the matter talked oJ, 
^-would at that date have an ikened all the horror in men's 
minds, which at all dates and at thi= date too, is due to him. 
The accursed thing ! No imn as j et dared to do it ; all men 
believing that God would jud^e thtm In the History of the 
Civil War far and wide, I have not fallen-in with one such phe- 
nomenon. Even Archbishop Laud and Peter Heyhn meant 
what they say; through their words you do look direct into the 
scraggy conviction they have formed :— or if ' lying Peter' do 
lie he at least knows that fee is lying I Lord Clarendon, a man 
of suf&cieat unveracity of heart, to whom indeed whatsoever has 
direct veracity of heart is more or less horrible, speaks always 
in official language ; a clothed, nay sometimes even gnilled 
dialect, yet always with some considerable body m the heart of 
it, never with none ! The use of the human tongue was then 
other than it now is. I counsel the reader to leave all that of 
Cant, Dupery, Macchiaveiism, and so forth, decisively lying at 
the threshold. He will be wise to believe that these Puritans do 
mean what they say, and to try unimpeded if he can discover 
what that is. Gradnally a very stupendous phenomenon may 
rise on his astonished eye. A practical world based on Behef 
in God -—such as many centuries had seen before, but as never 
any century since has been privileged to see. It was the last 
gUmpse of it in our world, this of English Puritanism : very 
great, very glorious; tragical enough to all thinking hearts that 
look on it from tliese days of ours. 

My second advice is. Not to imagine that it was Consti- 
tution ' Liberty of the people to tax themselves,' Pnvilege of 
Parliament, Triennial or Annual Parliaments, or any modifica- 
tion of these sublime Privileges now waxing somewhat faint m 
our admirations, that mainly animated our Cromwells, Pyms. 
and Hampdens to the heroic efi'orts we still admiie in retro- 
spect Not these very measurable ' Privileges,' but a far other 
and deeper, which could not be measured; of which these, and 
all grand social improvements whatsoever, are the corollary. 
Our ancient Puritan Reformers were, as all Reformers that will 
ever much benefit this Earth are always, inspired by a Heavenly 
Purpose. To see God's own Law, then universally acknow- 
ledged for complete as it stood in the holy Written Book, made 
good in this world ; to see this, or the true unwearied aim and 
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stru^le towards this : it was a thing worth living for and dying 
for ! Eternal Justice ; that God's Will be done on Earth as it 
is in Heaven ; corollaries enough will flow from thiit, if that be 
there ; if that be not there, no corollary good for much will 
flow. It was the general spirit of England in the Seventeenth 
Century. In other somewhat sadly disfigured form we have 
seen the same immortal hope take practical shape in the French 
Revolution, and once more astonish the world. That England 
should all become a Church, if you like to name it so : a Church 
presided over not by sham-priests in ' Four surplices at AU- 
hallowtide,' but by true god-consecrated ones, whose hearts 
the Most High had touched and hallowed with his fire : — this 
was the prayer of many, it was the godlike hope and effort of 

Our modern methods of Reform differ somewhat, — as in- 
deed the issue testifies, I will advise my reader to forget the 
modem methods of Reform ; not to remember that he has ever 
heard of a modem individual called by the name of Reformer, 
if he would understand what the old meaning of the word was. 
The Cromwells, Pyms, Hampdens, who were imderstood on 
the Royalist side to be firebrands of the Devil, have had still 
worse measure from the Dryasdust Philosophies, and sceptical 
Histories, of later times. They really did resemble firebrands 
of the Devil, if you looked at them through spectacles of a cer- 
tain colour. For fire is always fire. But by no spectacles, only 
by mere blinders and woodefi-eyed spectacles, can the flame-girt 
Heaven's-messenger pass for a poor mouldy Pedant and Con- 
stitution-monger, such as this would make him out to be ! 

On the whole, say not, good reader, as is often done, " It 
was then all one as now." Good reader, it was considerably 
different then from now.' Men indolently say, " The Ages are 
" all alike ; ever the same sorry elements over again, in new 
" vesture; the issue of it always a melancholy farce-tragedy, 
" in one Age as in another!" Wherein lies very obviously a 
tmth ; but also in secret a very sad error withal. Sure enough, 
the highest Life touches always, by lar^e sections of it, on the 
vulgar and universal : he that expects to see a Hero, or a 
Heroic Age, step forth into practice in yellow Druiy-lane stage- 
boots, and speak in blank verse for itself, will look long in 
vain. Sure enough, in the Heroic Century as in the Unheroic, 
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population, and beai sway , professing, -withoial 
thema, almost with general assent, that they were the Orthodox 
Party, that they, even they, were such men as you had right to 
look for? — 

Reader, the Ages differ greatly, even infinitely, from one 
another. Considerable tracts of Ages there have been, by far 
the majority indeed, wherein the men, unfortunate mortals, 
were a set of mimetic creatures rather than men ; without 
heart-insight as to this Universe, and its Heights and Abysses ; 
without conviction or belief of their own regarding it, at all ; — 
who walked merely by hearsays, traditionary cants, black and 
white surplices, and inane confusions ; — ^whose whole Existence 
accordingly was a grimace ; nothing original in it, nothing 
genuine or sincere but this only. Their greediness of appetite 
and their faculty of digestioii. Such unhappy Ages, too 
numerous here below, the Genius of Mankind indignantly 
seizes, as disgraceful to the Family, and with Rhadamanthine 
nithlessness — annihilates ; tumbles large masses of them 
swiftly into Eternal Night. These are the Unheroic Ages ; 
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among their falsities, tfieir greedy quackeries and ;/«her03Sins 1 
It never lies and never wiO lie there. Knaves and quacks, — 
alas, we know they abounded : hut the Age was Heroic even 
because it had declared war to the death with these, and would 
have neither truce nor treaty with these ; and went forth, flame- 
crowned, as with bared sword, and called the Most High to 

witness that it would not endure these! But now for the 

Letters of Cromwell themselves. 
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PART FIRST. 

TO THE BEGINNING OF THE CIVIL WAR. 
1636-1642, 



LETTER I. 
St. Ives, a small Town of perhaps fifteen hundred souls, stands 
on the left or Northeastern bank of the River Ouse, in flat 
grassy country, and is still noted as a Cattle-market in those 
parts. Its chief historical fame is likely to rest on the follow- 
ing one remaining Letter of Cromwell's, written there on the 
nth of January 1635-6. 

The little Town, of somewhat dingy aspect and very quies- 
cent except on market-days, runs from N rt S east, 
paraJIei to the shore of the Ouse, a shor g h : it 
probably, in Cromwell's time, consisted ma -c of 
houses fronting the River; the now opp wh h has 
its back to the River, and still is sh h h ther, 
still defective at the upper end, was prob b b In 
that case, the locality we hear of as the Green of bt. Ives 
would then be the space which is now covered mainly with 
cattie-pens for market-business, and forms the middle of the 
street. A narrow steep old Bridge, probahly the same which 
Cromwell travelled, leads you over, westward, towards God- 
manchester, where you again cross the Ouse, and get into 
Huntingdon. Eastward out of St. Ives, your route is towards 
Earith, Ely and the heart of the Fens. 

At the upper or Northwestern extremity of the place stands 
the Church ; Cromwell's old fields being at the opposite extre- 
mity. The Churcli from its Churchyard looks down into the 
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very River, -which is fenced ftom it by a brick wail. The 
Ouse flows here, you cannot without study teE in which direc- 
tion, fringed with gross reedy herbage and bushes ; and is of 
the blackness of Acheron, streaked with foul metallic glitterings 
and plays of colour. For a short space downwards here, the 
banks of it are fully visible ; the western row of houses being 
somewhat the shorter, as already hinted ; instead of houses here, 
you have a rough wooden balustrade, and the black Acheron of 
an Ouse River used as a washing-place or watering-place for 
cattle. The old Church, suitable for such a population, stands 
yet as it did in Cromwell's time, except perhaps the steeple and 
pews ; the flagstones in tbe interior are worn deep with the pac- 
ing of many generations. The steeple is visible from several 
miles distance ; a sharp high spire, piercing far up from amid 
the willow-trees. The country hereabouts has all a clammy 
look, clayey and boggy; the produce of it, whether bushes and 
trees, or grass and crops, gives you the notion of something 
lazy, dropsical, gross. — This is St. Ives, a most ancient Cattle- 
market by the shores of the sable Ouse, on the edge of the Fen- 
country; where, among other things that happened, Oliver 
Cromwell passed five years of his existence as a Farmer and 
Grazier. Who the primitive Ives himself was, remains pro- 
blematic ; Camden says he was ' Ivo a Persian ;' — surely far 
out of his road here ! From him however, Phantasm as he is 
(being indeed Nothing, — except an ancient ' stone-cofiin,' with 
bones, and tatters of ' bright cloth' in it, accidentally ploughed 
up in this spot, and acted on by opaque human wonder, miracu- 
lous 'dreams,' and the 'Abbot of Ramsey'),' Churcb and Vil- 
lage indisputably took rise and name ; about the Year looo or 
later ; — and have stood ever since ; being founded on Cattle- 
dealing and the firm Earth withal. Ives or Yves, tte worthy 
Frenchman, Bishop of Chartres in the time of our Henry Beau- 
clerk ; neither he nor the other French Yves, Patron Saint of 
Attorneys, have anything to do with this locaUty ; but miracu- 
lous ' Ivo the Persian Bishop' and that anonymous stone-cofSn 

Oliver, as we observed, has left hardly any memorial of him- 
self at St. Ives. The ground he farmed is still partly capable 
of being specified, certain records or leases being still in exist- 

etails, in Bollandus, 
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ence. It lies at the lower or Southeast end of the Town ; a 
stagnant flat tract of land, extending between the houses or 
rather kitchen-gardens of St. Ives in that quarter, and the banks 
of the River, which, very tortuous always, has made a new bend 
here. If well drained, this land looks as if it would produce 
abundant grass, but naturally it must be little other than a bog. 
Tall busily ranges of willow-trees and the lil^e, at present, divide 
it into fields ; the River, not visible till you are close on it, 
bounding them all to the South. At the top of the fields next 
to the Town is an ancient massive Barn, still used as such ; 
the people call it ' Cromwell's Barn :' — and nobody can prove 
that it was not his ! It was evidently some ancient man's or 
series of ancient men's. 

Quitting St, Ives Fen-ward or Eastward, the last house of 
all, which stands on your right hand among gardens, seemingly 
the best house m the place, and called Slepe Hall, is confidently 
pointed out as ' Oliver's House.' It is indisputably Slepe-Hall 
House, and Oliver's Farm was rented from the estate of Slepe 
Hall. It is at present used for a Boarding-school ; the worthy 
inhabitants believe it to be Oliver's ; and even point out his 
' Chapel' or secret Puritan Sermon-room in the lower story of 
the house ; no Sermon-room, as you may well discern, but to 
appearance some sort of scullery or wash-house or bake-house. 
" It was here he used to preach," say they. Courtesy forbids 
you to answer, " Never 1" But in fact there is no likelihood 
that this was Oliver's House at all : in its present state it does 
not seem to be a century old ;'* and originally, as is like, it 
must have served as residence to the Proprietors of Slepe-Hall 
estate, not to the Farmer of a part thereof. Tradition makes 
a sad blur of Oliver's memory in his native country ! We 
know, and shall know, only this, for certain here. That Oliver 
farmed part or whole of these Slepe-Hall Lands, over which 
the human feet can still walk with assurance ; past which the 
River Ouse still slumberousiy rolls, towards Earith Bulwark 
and the Fen-country. Here of a certainty Oliver did walk and 
look about him habitually, during those five years from 1631 
to 1636 ; a man studious of many temporal and many eternal 
things. His cattle grazed here, his ploughs tilled here, the 
heavenly skies and infernal abysses overarched and under- 
arched hua here. 
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In fact there is, as it were, nothing whatever that still 
decisively to every eye attests his existence at St. Ives, except 
the following old Letter, accidentally preserved among the 
Harley Manuscripts in the British Museum. Noble, writing in 
1787, says the old branding-irons, ■ 0. C.,' for iiiarking sheep, 
were still used by some Fanner there ; but these also, many 
years ago, are gone. In the Parish-Records of St. Ives, Oliver 
appears twice among some other ten or twelve respectable rate- 
payers ; appointing, in 1633 and 1634, for 'St. Ives cum Slepa' 
fit amiual overseers for the ' Highway and Green :' — one of the 
Oliver signatures is now cut out. Fifty years ago, a vague 
old Parish-clerk had heard from very vague old persons, that 
Mr. Cromwell had been seen attending divine service in the 
Church with 'a piece of red flannel round his neck, being sub- 
ject to inflammation.'™ Certain letters 'written in a very kind 
style from Oliver Lord Protector to persons in St. Ives,' do 
not now exist ; probably never did. Swords ' bearing the 
initials of O. C.,' swords sent down in the beginning of 1642, 
when Wai- \vas now imminent, and weapons were yet scarce, 
— do any sudi still exist ? Noble says they were numerous 
in 1787 ; but nobody is bound to believe him. Walker* testi- 
fies that the Vicar of St. Ives, Rev. Henry Downhaii, was 
ejected with his curate in 1 643 ; an act which Cromwel! could 
have hindered, had he been willing to testify that they were 
fit clergymen. Alas, had he been able ! He attended them 
in red flannel, but had not exceedingly rejoiced in them, it 
would seem.— There is, in short, nothing that renders Crom- 
well's existence completely visible to us, even through the 
smallest chink, but this Letter alone, which, copied from the 
Museum Manusa'ipts, worthy Mr. Harris^ has printed for all 
people. We slightly rectify the spelling, and reprint. 

sSeeNohlcihisconfiisedgbaningsaiidEpeciilalionscoiicernmgSl. Ivcsareto 
Ik found, L ios-6, and again, i. 253-61. 

* Sri^erings of the Clsrsy. See also Appaidi;(, No, i. 

5 ijAC^C™»!a«ff: a blind fsHtago, published in 1761, ■after the manner of Mr. 
Bivle.'— a very bad 'nmmer,' more eanedaily -when a Hanis raeades overicl iel 
poor Harris's Book, hU tbree Books (on Cromwell, Charles and Tames I.) bave wonb : 
cartloads of Excetpls, carefully transcribed,— and edited, in the way known to us, 
' by sboving-up the fbafts.' The inereasuig interest of the subject brought even Iliese 
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T0 my very loving friend Mr. Storie, at the Sign of the Dog 
in the Royal Exchange, London : Deliver these. 

Mr. StOEIE, St. Ivss, Tith January 1635. 

Amongst the catalogue of those good works 
which your fellow- citizens and our countrymen, have done, 
this will not be reckoned for the least, That they have pro- 
vided for the feeding of souls. Building of hospitals pro- 
vides for men's bodies , to build material temples is judged 
a work of piety, but they that procure spiritual food, they 
that build-up spiritual temples, they are the men truly cha- 
ritable, truly pious Such a work as this was your erecting 
the Lecture m our Country , in the which you placed Dr. 
Wells, a man of goodness and industry, and ability to do 
good every way ; not short of any I know in England : and 
I am persuaded that, sithence his coming, the Lord hath 
by him wrought much good among us. 

It only remains now that He who first moved you to 
tins, put you forward in the continuance thereof: it was the 
Lord ; and therefore to Him lift we up onr hearts that He 
would perfect it. And surely, Mr. Storie, it were a piteous 
thing to see a Lecture fall, in the hands of so many able 
and godly men, as I am persuaded the founders of this are ; 
in these times, wherein we see they are suppressed, with 
too much haste and violence, hy the enemies of God his 
Truth, Far be it that so much guilt should stick to your 
hands, who live in a City so renowned for the clear shining 
light of the Gospel. You know, Mr. Storie, to withdraw 
the pay is tcf let fall the Lecture : for who goeth to warfare 
at his own cost? I beseech you therefore in the bowels of 
Jesus Christ, put it forward, and let the good man have his 
pay. The souls of God's children will bless you for it ; and 
so shall I ; and ever rest, your lovmg Friend in the Lord, 
Oliver Cromwell. 
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Commend my hearty love to Mr. Busse, Mr. Beadly, and 
my other good friends. I would have written to Mr. Busse; 
but I was loath to trouble him with a long letter, and I 
feared I should not receive an answer from him : from you 
I expect one so soon as conveniently you may. fVi?.* 

Such is Oliver's first extant Letter. The Royal Exchange 
has been twice burned since this piece of writing was left at 
the Sign of the Dog there. The Dog Tavern, Dog Landlord, 
frequenters of the Dog, and all their business and concernment 
there, and the hardest stone masonry they had, have vanished 
irrecoverable. Like a dream of tlie Night ; like that transient 
Sigji or Effigies of the Talbot I^og; plastered on wood with 
oil pigments, which invited men to liquor and house-room in 
those days 1 The personages of Oliver's Letter may well be 
unknown to us. 

Of Mr. Story, strangely enough, we have found one other 
notice ; he is amongst the Trustees, pious and wealthy citizens 
of London for most part, to whom the sale of Bishops' Lands 
is, by act of Parliament, committed, with many instructions 
and conditions, on the 9th of October 1646.^ 'James Story' 
is one of these ; their chief is Alderman Fowke. From Oliver's 
expression, 'our Country,' it may be inferred or guessed that 
Story was of Huntingdonshire : a man who had gone up to 
London, and prospered in trade, and addicted himself to Pu- 
ritanism ; — much of him, it is like, will never be known ! Of 
Busse and Beadly (unless Busse he a misprint for Bunse, Al- 
derman Bunce, another of the above 'Trustees'), there remains 
no vestige. 

Concerning the ' Lecture,' however, the reader will recall 
what was said above, of Lecturers, and of Laud's enmity to 
them ; of the Feoffees who supported Lecturers, and of Laud's 
final suppression and ruin of those Feoffees in 1633. Mr. 
Story's name is not mentioned in the List of the specific Feof- 
fees ; but it need not be doubted he was a contributor to their 
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fund, and probably a leading man among the subscribers. By 
the light of this Letter we may dtmly gather that they still con- 
tinued to subscribe, and to forward Lectureships where pos- 
sible, though now in a less ostentations manner. 

It appears there was a Lecture at Huntingdon : but his 
Grace of Lambeth, patiently assiduous in hunting down such 
objects, had managed to get that suppressed in 1633,1 or at 
least to get the King's consent for suppressing it. This in 1633. 
So that ' Mr. Wells' could not, in 1636, as my imbecile friend 
supposes,^ be 'the Lecturer in Huntingdon,' wherever else he 
might lecture. Besides Mr. Wefls is not in danger of suppres- 
sion by Laud, but by want of cash I Where Mr. Wells lectured, 
no mortal knows, or will ever know. Why not at St. Ives on 
the market-days ? Or he might be a ' Running Lecturer,' not 
tied to one locality r that is as likely a guess as any. 

Whether the call of this Wells Lectureship and Oliver's 
Letter got due return from Mr. Story we cannot now say ; but 
judge that the Lectureship,— as Laud's star was rapidly on the. 
ascendant, and Mr. Story and the Feoffees had already lost 
i,Soo/. by the work, and had a fine in the Starchamber stiU 
hanging over their heads,~did in fact come to the ground, and 
trouble no Archbishop or Market Cattle-dealer with God's Gospel 
any more. Mr. Wells, like the others, vanishes from History, 
or nearly so. In the chaos of the King's Pamphlets one seems 
to discern dimly that he sailed for New England, and that ho 
returned in better times. Dimly once, in 1641 or 1643, you 
catch a momentary glimpse of a ' Mr. Wells' in such predica- 
ment, and hope it was this Wells, — preaching for a friend, ' in 
the afternoon,' in a Church in London.9 

Reverend Mark Noble says, the above Letteris very curious, 
and a convincing proof how far gone Oliver was, at that time, 
in religious enthusiasm."* Yes, my reverend imbecile friend, 
he is clearly one of those singular Christian enthusiasts, who 
believe that they have a soul to fae saved, even as you do, ray' 
reverend imbecile friend, that you have a stomach to' be satisfied, 
— and who likewise, astonishing to say, actually take some 
trouble about that. Far gone indeed, my reverend imbecile 
friend 1 

This, then, is what we know of Oliver at St, Ives. He wrote 

1 Wlarton'a ZnirfYLondon, i6os>, p. sjt. 8 Noble, i. jm 

5 Old Pamphlst ; -Title mislaid and foisotKn. "> Noble; i. i£. 
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the above Letter there. He had sold his Properties in Hunting- 
don for 1, 800/.; with the whole or with part of which sum he 
stocked certaui Grazing-Lands on the Estate of Slepe Hall, and 
farmed the same for a space of some five years. How he lived 
at St, Ives : how he saluted men on the streets ; read Bibles ; 
sold cattle ; and walked, with heavy footfall and many thoughts, 
through the Market Green or old narrow lanes in St. Ives, by 
the shore of the black Ouse River,— shall be left to the reader's 
imagination. There is in this man talent for farming ; there 
are thoughts enough, thoughts bounded by the OiAse River, 
thoughts that go beyond Eternity, — and a great black sea of 
things that he has never yet been able to tMnk. 

I count the children he had at this time ; and find them 
six; Four boys and two girls; the eldest a boy of fourteen, the 
youngest a girl of six ; Robert, Oliver, Bridget, Richard, Heniy, 
Elizabeth. Robert and Oliver, I take it, are gone to Felsted 
School, near Bourchier their Grandfather's in Essex. Sir Thomas 
Bourchier the worshipful Knight, once of London, lives at Fel- 
sted ; Sir William Masham, another of the same, lives at Otes 
hard by, as we shall see. 

Cromwell at the time of writing this Letter was, as he him- 
self might partly think probable, about to quit St. Ives. His 
mother's brother Sir Thomas Steward, Knight, lay sick at Ely 
in those very days. Sir Thomas makes his will in this same 
month of January, leaving Oliver his principal heir ; and on 
the 30th it was all over, and he lay in his last home ; ' Buried 
in the Cathedral of Ely, 30 January 1635-6.' 

Worth noting, and curious to thinl; of, since it is indisput- 
able : On the very day while Oliver Cromwell was writing this 
Letter at St Ives, two obscure individuals, ' Peter Aldridge and 
Thomas Lane, Assessors of Shipmoney,' over in Buckingham- 
shire, had assembled a Parish Meeting in the Church of Great 
Kimble, to assess and rate the Shipmoney of the said Parish ; 
■ there, in the cold weather, at the foot of the Chiltem Hills, 
' n January 1635,' the Parish did attend, 'John Hampden, 
Esquire,' at the head of them, and by a Return still extant,^i 
refused to pay the same or any portion thereof, — witness the 
above 'Assessors,' witness also two ' Parish Constables' whom 
we remit from such unexpected celebrity. John Hampden's 
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sliare for this Parish is tliirlj'-one sliillings and sixpei 
another Parisli it is twenty shiUings ; on which lattei" s 
oa the former, Jolm Hampden was tried. 



LETTER II. 

Oliver removed to Ely very soon after writing the fore- 
going Letter, There is a 'receipt for lol' signed by him, 
dated 'Ely, io June 1636 ;'■ and other evidence that he was 
then resident there. He succeeded to his Uncle's Farming oi 
the Tithes ; the Leases of these, and new Leases of some other 
small lands or fields granted him, are still in existence. He 
continued here till the time of the Long Parliament ; and his 
Family still after that, tiE some unascertained date, seemingly 
about 1647,'' when it became appai^ent that the Long Parlia- 
ment was not like to rise for a great while yet, and it was 
judged expedient that the whole household should remove to 
London. His Mother appears to have joined him in Ely ; 
she quitted Huntingdon, returned to her native place, an aged 
grandmother, — was not, however, to end her days there. 

As Sir Thomas Steward, Oliver's Uncle, farmed the tithes 
of Ely, it is reasonable to believe that he, and Ohver after him, 
occupied the house set apart for the Tithe-Farmer there ; as 
Mark Noble, out of dim Tradition, confidently testifies. This 
is ' the house occupied by Mr. Page ;'» under which name, 
much better than under that of Cromwell, the inhabitants 01 
Ely now know it. The House, though somewhat in a frail 
state, is still standing; close to St. Mary's Churchyard; at the 
comer of the great Tithe-harn oi Ely, or great Square ol tithe- 
barns and offices, — which ' is the biggest barn in England but 
one,' say the Ely people. Of this House, for Oliver's sake, 
some Painter will yet perhaps take a correct likeness ;— it is 
needless to go to Stuntney, out on the Soham road, as Oliver's 
Painters usually do ; Oliver never lived there, but only his 
Mother's cousins ! Two years ago this House in Ely stood 
empty ; closed finally up, deserted by all the Pages, as ' the 

1 Nobli, i. luy. 

" S« Appendix, No. 8, last Leller Ihsre. (^s/t fa Third Bdilk'::) 
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Commutation of Tittes' had rendered it superfluous : this year 
( 1 845), I find it is an Alehouse, with still some chance of stand- 
ing. It is by no means a sumptuous mansion, ; but may have 
conveniently held a man of three or foiir hundred a year, with 
his family, in those simple times. Some quaint air of gentility 
still looks through its ragged dilapidation. It is of two stories, 
more propei'ly of one and a half; has many windows, irregular 
chmmeys aiid gables. Likely enough Oliver lived here; likely 
his Grandfather may have lived here, his Mother have been 
born here. She was now again resident here. The tomb of 
her first husband and child, Johannes Lynne and poor little 
Catharina Lynns, is in the Cathedral hard by, ' Such are the 
changes which fleeting Time procureth.' — 

The Second extant Letter of Cromwell's is dated Ely, Oc- 
tober 1638.* It will be good to introduce, as briefly as possi- 
ble, a few Historical Dates, to remind the reader what o'clock 
on the Great Horologe it is, while this srftall Letter is a-writing. 
Last year ia London there had been a very strange spectacle ; 
and in three weeks after, another in Edinburgh, of still more 
significance in English History. 

On the 30th of June 1637, in Old Palaceyard, three men, 
gentlemen of education, of good quality, a Barrister, a Physician 
and a Parish Clergyman of London were set on three PiUories ; 
stood openly, as the scum of malefactors, for certain hours there ; 
and then had their ears cut off, — bare knives, hot branding-irons, 
— and their cheeks stamped 'S. L.,' Seditious Libeller ; in the 
sight of a great crowd, 'silent' mainly, and looking 'pale.'^ The 
men were our old friend William Prynne, — poor Prynne, who 
had got into new trouble, and here lost his ears a second and 
final time, having had them ' sewed on, again' before : William 
Prynne, Barrister ; Dr. John Bastwick ; and the Rev. Henry 
Burton, Minister of Friday-street Church. Their sin was against 
Laud and his surplices at AUhallowtide, not against any other 
man or thing. Prynne, speaking to the people, defied all Lam- 
beth, with Rome at the back of it, to argue with him, William 
Prynne alone, that these practices were according to the Law 
of England; "aJid if I fail to prove it," said Prynne, "let them 
hang my body at the door of that Prison there," the Gate-house 
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Prison, 'Whereat the people gave a gi-oat shout,'— somewhat 
of an ominous one, I think. Bastwick's wife, on the scaffold, 
received his ears in her lap. and kissed him.S Prynne's ears 
the executioner 'rather sawed than cut.' " Cut me, tear me " 
cried Prynne ; " I fear thee not ; I fear the fire of Hell, not 
thee 1" The June sun had shone hot on their faces. Burton, 
who had discoursed eloquent religion all the while, said, when 
they can-ied hun, near fainting, into a house in King-street, 
■' It is too hot to last." 

Too hot indeed. For at Edinburgh, on Sunday the 33d of 
July following, ArchbishoiD Laud having now, with great efforC 
and much manipulation, got his Scotch Liturgy and Scotch 
Pretended-Bishops ready,T brought them fairly out to action, 
— and Jenny Geddes hurled her stool at their head. " Let us 
read the Collect of the Day," said the Pretended-Bishop from 
am:d his tippets ; — " De'il co/;V the wame of thee I" answered 
Jenny, hurling her stool at his head. "Thou foul thief, wilt 
thou say mass at my lug fa I thought we had got done with 
the mass some time ago; — and here it is again 1 "A Pape, a 
Pape!" cried others: "Stane himr'9 — In fact the service could 
not go on at all. This passed in St GUes's Kiik Edinbuigh, 
on Sunday 23d July 1637. Scotland had endured much in the 
bishop way for above thirty years b>gone and endeaioured to 
say nothmg, bitterly feeling a greit deal But now on small 
signal, the hour was come. All Edinbuigh all Scotlind and 
behmd that ail England and Irelind lose 11 to unappeisible 
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L/™re/t by Philbps pdilHina Nmhsw)- fiiU. edition ai Battr (London, 1670! 

P..478. TheyaKKoimthefoorthsffitionof^Cafw, i«s, which ie d!e first chat ™- 

!il",f/l^ r "J^J™ ■ S^/'^?*-S ^ i5.»1 "« o"™^ lioueht to be ihe first 

grave raontion ol Jenny Ueddes in Pnntod HIatory : a herane stiir&miliBr to Ita.- 

tlmnn cveiywhere in Scotland. m™ ~ ... 

In a IdoliBJi Pam^et printed m i6Sr, enailed EdiaiurgSB JW, &e.,— Joy fat 

S)L^T^.^j'?'V"^"^4*"".-*'*"«"'--'''™ i» mention ™de of 'Ibeim- 

mortal Jenet Goddi^' wlujm. the writer represents as i^codng exceedii^y in that 

Jhl.'rlli^M!^'.' *I*.'S°5' to be a weU-linowD nersDo^lteepmg 'a cahiage-staU at 

the Tron Knt at that date. Bnnii in his HigUand Tour, named his mars ?■««» 

Gedda. Helen ofT^oy, forpiactical unpottanM in Human Hiatory, is but a snSl 

Heroine CO Jenny :— but she Has been luctier in the recording I— For these tibiioeia- 

£Sy"MSbi.r''h '"^=*""' "^ "'^ fiifi'^liness or Mr. David Laiiig of the Si|nec 

B Ru'shworth, Ktnnet, Balfour. 
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commotion on the flight of this stool of Jenny's ; and his Grace 
of Canterbury, and King Charles himself, and rtiany others had 
lost their heads before there could be peace again. The Scotch 
People had sworn their Covenant, not without ■ tears ;' and were 
in these very days of October 163S, while Oliver is writing at 
Ely, busy with their whole might electing their General Assem- 
bly, to meet at Glasgow next month, I think the Tulchan Appa,ra- 
tus is likely to be somewhat sharply deait with, the Cow having 
become awake to it! Great events are in the wind; out of Scot- 
land vague news, of unappeasable commotion risen there. 

In the end of that same year, too, there had risen all over 
England huge rumour concerning the Shipmoney Trial at Lon- 
don. On the 6th of November 1637, this important Process 
of Mr. Hampden's began. Learned Mr. St. John, a dark tough 
Tmi\, of the toughness of leather, spake with irrefragable law- 
eloquence, lawJogic, for three days running, on Mr. Hampden's 
side ; and learned Mr. Holborn for three other days ; — pre- 
served yet by Rushworth in acres of typography, unreadable 
now to all mortals. For other learned gentlemen, tough as 
leather, spoke on the opposite side ; and learned judges anim- 
adverted ; — at endless length, amid the expectancy of men- 
With brief pauses, the Trial lasted for three weeks and three 
days. Mr. Hampden became the most famous man in Eng- 
land,'"— by accident partly. The sentence was not delivered 
till April 1638 ; and then it went against Mr. Hampden: judg- 
ment in Exchequer ran to this effect, ' Consideratum est per 
eosdem Baronu, quod pradUtus Joliannes Hampden de iisdem 
■viginU solidis oneretttr,' He must pay the Twenty shillings, ' it 
inde satis/aeiat."'' No hope in Law-Courts, then ; Petition of 
Eight and Talle^o non concedmdo have become an old song. 
If there be not hope in Jenny Geddes's stool and • De'il colic 
the wame of thee,' we are in a bad way ! — 

During which great public Transactions, there had heen in 
Cromwell's own Fen-country a work of immense local celebrity 
going on ; the actual Drainage of the Fens, so long talked 
about ; the construction, namely, of the great Bedford Level, 
to carry the Ouse River direct into the sea ; holding it forcibly 
aloft in strong embankments, for twenty straight miles or so ; 
not leaving it to meander and stagnate, and in the wet season 
drown the country, as heretofore. This grand work began, 

w Clavendun, I' Ruahwotth, iii. Appendix, 159-216 ; ib. ii. 480. 
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Dryasdust in his bewUcIered manner knows not wlien ; but it 
•went on rapidly,' and had ended in 1637.'^ Or rather had 
(Reared, and strongly endeavoured, to end in 1637 ; but was 
not yet by any means setded and ended : the whole Fen-region 
clamouring that it cou!d not, and should not, end so. In which 
wide clamour, against injustice done in high places, Oliver 
Cromwell, as is well known, though otherwise a most private 
quiet man, saw good to interfere ; to give the universal inarti- 
culate clamour a voice, and gain a remedy for it. He approved 
himself, as Sir Piiihp Warwick will testify,'' ' a man that would 
set well at the mark,' that took sure aim, and had a stroke of 
some weight in him. We cannot here afford room to disen- 
tangle that affair from the dark rubbish-abysses, old and new, 
in which it lies deep buried : suffice it to assure the reader that 
Oliver did by no means 'oppose' the Draining of the Fens, but 
was and had been, as his Father before him, highly favourable 
to it ; that he opposed the King in Council wishing to do a 
public injustice in regard to the Draining of the Fens ; and by 
a 'great meeting at Huntingdon,' and other good measures, 
contrived to put a stop to the same. At a time when, as Old 
Palaceyard might testify, that operation of going in the teeth 
of the royal will was somewhat more perilous than it would be 
now I This was in 1638, according to the good testimony of 
Warwick." Cromwell acquired by it a great popularity in the 
Fen-country, acquired the name or nickname 'Lord of the Fens;' 
and what was much more valuable, had done the duty of a 
good citizen, whatever he might acquire by it. The disastrous 
public Events which soon followed put a stop to all farther 
operations in the Fens for a good many years. 

These clamours of local grievance near at hand, these rum- 
ours of universal grievance from the distance, — they were part 
of the Day's noises, they were sounding in Cromwell's mind, 
along with many others now silent, while the following Letter 
went off towards 'SirWiUiam Masham's House called Otes, in 
Essex,' in the year 1638. — Of Otes and the Mashams in Essex, 
there njust likewise, in spite of our strait limits, be a word said. 
The Mashams were distant Cousins of Oliver's ; this Sir William 

13 Dugdals's Hist. yBi<aa:ik,mnit; Co1='s, Wtlls's, &c, &(;, HiH. of Ike Fim. 
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Masham, or Massiim as he is often written, proved a conspi- 
cuous busy man in the Politics of his time ; on the Puritan 
side;— rose into Oliver's Council of State at last." The Ma- 
shams became Lords Masham in the next generations, and so 
continued for a while ; one Lady Masham was a daughter of 
Philosopher Cudwoirth, and is still remembered as the friend of 
John Locke, whom she tended in his old days ; who lies buried, 
as his monument still shows, at the Church of High Laver, in 
the neighbourhood of which Otes Mansion, stood. High Laver, 
Essex, not fer from Harlow Station on the Northeastern Rail- 
way. The Mashams are all extinct, and their Mansion is swept 
away as if it had not been. ' Some forty years ago,' says my 
kind informant, 'a wealthy Maltster of Bishop's Stortfotd be- 
' came the proprietor by purchase ; and pulled the Manorhouse 
' down; leaving the outhouses as cottages to some poor people.' 
The name Otes, the tomb of Locte, and this undestroyed and 
now indestructible fraaion of Rag-paper alone preserve the 
memory of Mashamdom in this world. We modernise the spell- 
ing ; let the reader, for it may be worth his while, endeavour 
to modernise the sentiment and subject matter. 

There is only this farther to be premised. That St. John, the 
celebrated Shipmoney Barrister, has married for his second wife 
a Cousin of Oliver Cromwell's, a Daughter of Uncle Henry's, 
whom we knew at Upwood long ago ;10 which Cousin, and per- 
haps her learned husband reposing from his arduous law-duties 
along with her, is now on a Summer or Autumn visit at Otes, 
and has lately seen Oliver there. 

To my beloved Cousin Mrs. St. John, at Sir WiUiam Masham 

his House called Otes, in Essex: Present these. 

Dear Cousin, Ely, 13* October 1633. 

I thankfully acknowledge your love in 
your kind remembrance of me upon this opportunity. Alas, 
you do too highly prize my lines, and my company, I may 
be ashamed to own your expressions, considering how un- 
profitable I am, and the mean improvement of my talent. 

1' His Grsat-srandsm's 10!/! was. withal, a famous woman ; the Abigail Masham 

S5r(«™5;? — ■•' •'*■■»>—•. •' 'AW,' .. E,„i H,. 

i« Antea, p. »a. 
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Yet to honour my God by declaring what He hath done 
for my soul, in this I am confident, and I will be so. Truly, 
then, this I find : That He giveth springs in a dry barren 
wilderness where no water is. I live, you know where, — 
ill Meshec, which tliey say signifies Prolonging; in Kedar, 
which signifies Blackness: yet the Lord forsaketh me not. 
Though He do prolong, yet He will I trust bring me to His 
tabernacle, to His resting-place. My soul is with the Con- 
gregation of the Firstborn, my body rests in hope ; and if 
here I may honour my God either by doing or by suffering, 
I shall be most glad. 

Truly no poor creature hath more cause to put himself 
forth in the cause of his God than I. I have had plentiful 
wages beforehand ; and I am sure I shall never earn the 
least mite. The Lord accept me in His Son, and give me 
to walk in the light, — and give us to walk in the light, as 
He is the light ! Ho it is that enlighteneth our blackness, 
our darkness. I dare not say. He hideth His face from me. 
He giveth me to see light in His light. One beam in a 
dark place hath exceeding much refreshment in it:— blessed 
be His Name for shining upon so dark a heart as mine ! 
You know what my manner of life hath been. Oh, I lived 
in and loved darkness, and hated light; I was a chief, the 
chief of sinners. This is true: I hated godliness, yet God 
had mercy on me. O the riches of His mercy ! Praise 
Him for mej^pray for me, that He who hath begun a good 
work would perfect it in the day of Christ. 

Salute all my friends in that Family whereof you are 
yet a member. I am much bound unto them for tlieir love. 
I bless the Lord for them; and that my Son, by their pro- 
curement, is so well. Let him have your prayers, your 
counsel; let me have them. 

Salute your Husband and Sister from me : — He is not 
a man of his word ! He promised to write about Mr. Wrath 
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of Epping; but as yet I receive no letters ;— put him in 
mind to do what with conveniency may be done for the 
poor Cousin I did solicit him about. 

Once more farewell. The Lord be with you : so prayeth 
your uuly loving Cousin, Oliver Cromwell.* 

There are two or perhaps three sons of CromweH's at Fel- 
sted School by this time : a likely enough guess is, that he might 
have been taking Dick over to Felsted on that occasion when 
he came round by Otes, and gave such comfort by his speech 
to the pious Mashams, and to the young Cousin, now on a 
summer visit at Otes. What gUmpses of long-gone summers ; of 
long-gone human beings in fringed trouser-breeches, in starched 
ruff, in hood and ferdingale ;— alive they, within their antiqua- 
rian costumes, living men and women ; instructive, very inte- 
resting to one another ! Mrs. St. John came down to breakfast 
every morning in that summer visit of the year 1638, and Sir 
William said grave grace, and they spake pohte devout things 
to one another ; and they are vanished, they and their things and 
speeches,— all silent, like the echoes of the old nightingales that 
sang that season, like the blossoms of the old roses. O Death, 
O Time ! — 

For the soul's furniture of these brave people is grown not 
less unintelligible, antiquarian, than theii- Spanish boots and 
lappet caps. Reverend Mark Noble, my reverend imbecde 
friend, discovers in this Letter evidence that Oliver was once 
a very dissolute man ; that Carrion Heath spake tmth in that 
Flagellum Balderdash of his. O my reverend imbecile friend, 
hadst thou thyself never, any moral life, hut only a sensitive 
and digestive? Thy soul never longed towards the serene 
heights, all hidden from thee ; and thirsted as the hart in dry 
places wherein no waters be ? It w.-.s never a sorrow for thee 
that the eternal pole-star had gone out, veiled itself in dark 
clouds ; — a sorrow only that this or the other noble Patron for- 
got thee when a hving fell vacant ? I have known Christians. 
Moslems, Methodists,— and, alas, also reverend irreverent Apes 
by the Dead Sea ! 

O modern reader, dark as this Letter may seem, I will ad- 
vise thee to make an attempt towards understanding it. There 
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is in it a 'tradition of iiumanity' worth all the rest. Indisputable 
certificate that man once had a soul ; that man once walked 
with God, — his little Life a sacred island girdled with Eterni- 
ties and Godhoods, Was it not a time for heroes ? Heroes were 
then possible. I say, thou shalt understand that Letter ; tliou 
also, looking out into a too brutish world, wilt then exclaim 
with Oliver Cromwell, — with Hebrew David, as old Mi". Rouse 
of Truro, and the Presbyterian populations, still sing him iu 
the Northern Kirks : 

Woe's me that I in Meshec am 

A sojourner so long. 
Or that I in ttie tents do dweU 

To Kedar that belong ! 
Yes, there is a tone in the soul of this Oliver that holds of the 
Perennial, With a noble sorrow, with a noble patience, he longs 
toivards the mark of the prize of the high calling. He, I think, 
has chosen the better part. The world and its wild tumults, — if 
they will but let him alone ! Yet he too will venture, will do 
and suffer for God's cause, if the call come. What man with 
betterreason? Hehathhadplentifulwages beforehand; snatched 
out of darkness into marvellous light ; he will never earn the 
least mite. Annihilation of self ; SelbsUbdtung, as Novalis calls 
it ; casting yourself at the footstool of God's throne, "To live 
Dr to die forever ; as Thou wilt, not as I will" Brother, hadst 
thou never, in any form, such moments in thy history ? Thou 
knowest them not, even by credible rumour? Well, thy earthly 
path was peaceabler, I suppose. But the Highest was never in 
thee, the Highest will never come out of thee. Thou shali at 
best abide by the stuff ; as cherished housedog, guard the stuff, 
— perhaps with enormous gold-collars and provender : but the 
battle, and the hero-death, and victory's fire-chariot carrying 
men to the Immortals, shait never be thine. I pity thee ; brag 
not, or I shall have to despise tliee. 



TWO YEARS. 

Such is Oliver's one Letter from Ely. To guide 11s a lit 
through the void gulf towards his nest Letter, wc will here 
tcrcalatc the following small fractions of Chronology. 
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1639. 
May— July. The Scots at their Glasgow Assemblyi had 
rent their Tulchan Apparatus in so rough a wa)-, and otherwise 
so ill comported themselves, his Majesty saw good, in the he- 
ginning of this year, immense negotiation and messaging to and 
fro having proved so futile, to chastise them with an Army. By 
imheaxd-of exertions in the Extra-Parliamentary way, his Ma- 
jesty got an Army ready ; inarched with it to Berwick, — is at 
Newcastle, Sdi May 1639.2 But, alas, the Scots, with a much 
better Army, already lay encamped on Dunse Law ; every noble- 
man with his tenants there, as a drilled regiment, round him ; 
old Fieldmarshal Lesley for their generalissimo ; at every Colo- 
nel's tent this pennant flying, For Chrisfs Crown and Covenant: 
there was no fighting to be thought of.^ Neither could the Paci- 
fication there patched up be of long continuance. The Scots 
disbanded their soldiers; but kept the officers, mostly Gustaviis- 
Adolphus men, still within sight, 

1640. 
The Scotch Pacification, hastily patched up at Dunsc Hiil, 
did not last ; discrepancies arose as to the practical meaning 
of this and the other clause in it. Discrepancies which the 
farther they were handled, embroiled themselves the more. His 
Majesty having burnt Scotch paper Declarations 'by the hands 
of the common hangman,' and almost cut off the poor Scotch 
Chancellor Loudon's head, and being again resolute to chastise 
the rebel Scots with an Army, decides on summoning a Parlia- 
ment for that end, there faemg no money attainable otherwise. 
To the great and glad astonishment of England ; which, at one 
time, thought never to have seen another Parliament I Oliver 
Cromwell sat in this Parliament for Cambridge ;* recommended 
by Hampden, say some ; not needing any recommendation in 
those Fen -countries, think others. Oliver's Colleague was a 
Thomas Meautys, Esquire. This Parliament met, 13th April 
1 640 : it was by no means prompt enougli with supplies against 
the rebel Scots ; the King dismissed it in a hufli sth May ; after 
a Session of three weeks ; Historians call it the SJwrt Parlia- 
1 Nov. 163S; Baillie's Ze/&™ (Edinbiii^h, i9(i), i. 11S-176. 

„,; £lS£|l=ij'<-" -■ ""«■■ "'-' ■'--" <■•'-■ ■■-"•■> 

* Browne Willis, pp. 259.30 ; Rusliworth, iii, 1105. 
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innii. H!s Majesty decides on raising money and an Army 'by 
otlier metliods ;' to whicli end, Wentworth, now Earl Stratford 
and Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, who had advised that course 
in the Council, did himself subscribe 20,000/. Archbishop Laud 
had long ago seen ' a doud rising' against the Four surplices at 
Allhallowtide ; and now it is covering the whole sky, in a most 
dismal and really thundery-looking manner. 

His Majesty by 'other methods,' commission of array, be- 
nevolence, forced-loan, or how he could, got a kind of Army on 
' foot,5 and set it marching out of the several Counties in the 
South towards the Scotch Border : but it was a most hopeless 
Army. The soldiers called the affair a Bishops' Warj they 
mutinied against their officers, shot some of their officers: m 
various Towns on then: march, if the Oergyman were reputed 
Puritan, they went and gave him three cheers ; if of Surplice 
tendency, they sometimes threw his furniture out of window." 
No fighting against poor Scotch Gospe!Iei-s was to be hopedfor 
from these men.— Meanwliile the Scots, not to be behindhand, 
had raised a good Army of their own ; and decided on going 
into England with it, this time, 'to present their grievances to 
the King's Majesty.' On the 20th of August 1640, they cross 
the Tweed at Coldstream ; Montrose wading in the van of them 
all. They wore uniform of hodden gray, with blue caps ; and 
each man had a moderate haversack of oatmeal on his back.' 
August 2Zth. The Scots force their way across the Tyne, 
at Newborn, some miles above Newcastle ; the King's Army 
making small fight, most of them no fight ; hurtying from New- 
castle, and aJl town and country quarters, towards York again, 
where his Majesty and Strafford were.e The Bishops' War-was 
at an end. The Scots, striving to be gentle as doves in their be- 
haviour, and publishing boundless brotherly Declarations to all 
the brethren that loved Christ's Gospel and God's Justice in 
England, — took possession of Newcastle next day ; took posses- 
sion gradually of all Northumberland and Durham, — and stayed 
there, in various towns and villages, about a year. The whole 
body of English Puritans looked upon them as their saviours : 
some months afterwards, Robert Baillie heard the London ballad- 
singers, on the streets, singing copiously with strong lungs, 
" Gramercy, good Master Scot," by way of burden.9 
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His Majesty and Strafford, in a fine frenzy at this turn of 
affairs, found no refuge, except to summon a ' Council of Peers,' 
to enter upon a ' Treaty' with tlie Scots ; and alas, at last, sum- 
mon a New Parliament. Not to be helped in any way. Twelve 
chief Peers of the summoned ■ Council' petitioned for a Parlia- 
ment ; the City of London petitioned for a Parliament, and 
would not lend money otherwise. A Parliament was appointed 
for the 3d of November next ; — whereupon London cheerfully 
lent 200,000/. ; and the treaty with the Scots at Ripon, 1st Oc- 
tober 1640,"* by and by transferred to London, went peaceably 
on at a very leisurely pace. The Scotch Army lay quartered at 
Newcastle, and over Northumberland and Durham, on an allow- 
ance of 850/. a-day ; an Army indispensable for Puritan objects; 
no haste in finishing its Treaty. The English Army lay across 
in Yorkshire ; without allowance except from the casualties of 
the King's Exchequer ; in a dissatisfied manner, and occasion- 
ally getting into 'Army-Plots.' 

This Parliament, which met on the 3d of November 1 640, 
has become very celebrated in History by the name of the Long 
Parliament. It accomplished and suffered very singular desti- 
nies ; suffered a Pride's Purge, a Cromwell's Ejectment ; suffered 
Reinstatements, Re-ejectments ; and the Rump or Fag-end of it 
did not finally vanish till i6th March 1659-60. Oliver Crom- 
well sat again in this Parliament for Cambridge Town ; Meautys, 
his old Colleague, is now changed for ' John Loivry, Esquire.'^i 
probably a more Puritanic man. The Members for Cambridge 
University are the same in both Parliaments. 



LETTER IIL 
To my loving friend Mr. Wtlliiigkam, at Ids House in 

Swithin's Lane : These. 
Sib, ' London, F=b,™.y .1:4=." 

I desire you to send me the Reasons of the 
5cots to enforce their desire of Uniformity in Religion, ex- 

" WUIisT'Ru5l™'oIih,"iv. 3. See CoopGi's Amials ^/Caruiridie ILonion, 1845), 
"■ ?°^t words iviUiin single c™™^ hs« =a always in .ho Tc^l of Croniwll's Let- 
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pressed in their Stli Article ; I mean that which I had before 
of you. I would peruse it against we fall upon that Debate, 
which will be speedily. Yours, Oliver Cromwell.* 



There is a great quantity of intricate investigation requisite 
to date this small undated Note, and make it entirely trans- 
parent ! The Scotch Treaty, begun at Ripon, is going on, — 
never ended : the agitation about abolishing Bishops has just 
• begun, in the House and out of it. 

On Friday nth December 1640, the Londoners present 
tlieii- celebrated ' Petition,' signed by 15,000 hands, craving to 
have Bishops and their Ceremonies radically reformed. Then 
on Saturday 23d January 1640-1, comes the still more cele- 
brated ' Petition and Remonstrance from 700 Ministers of the 
Church of England, '^ to the like effect. Upon which Docu- 
ments, especially upon the latter, ensue strenuous debatings,' 
ensues a ' Committee of Twenty-four ;" a Bill to abolish Super- 
Etition and Idolatiy ; and, in a week or two, a Bill to take away 
the Bishops' Votes in Parliament : Bills recommended by the 
said Committee. A diligent Committee ; which heard much 
evidence, and theological debating, from Dr. Burgess and others. 
Their Bishops Bill, not without hot arguing, passed through the 
Commons ; was rejected by the Lords ; — took effect, however, 
in a much heavier shape, within year and day. Young Sir 
Ralph Vamey, son of Edmund the Standard-bearer, has pre- 
served very careful Notes of the theological revelations and pro- 
found arguments, heard in this Committee from Dr. Burgess 
and others ; intensely interesting at that time to all ingenuous 
young gentlemen ; a mere torpor now to all persons. 

In fact, the whole world, as we perceive, in this Spring of 
1641, is getting on fire with episcopal, anti-episcopal emotion ; 
and the Scotch Commissioners, with their Desire of Uniformity, 
aie naturally the centre of the latter. Bishop Hall, Smectym- 
nuus, and one Mr. Milton 'near St. Bride's Church,' are all 
getting their Pamphlets ready. — The assiduous contemporary 
individual who collected the huge stock of loose Printing now 
known as King's Pamphlets in the British Museum, usually 



, See Eaillic'3 Ze« 
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writes the date on the title-page of each ; but lias, with a curi- 
ous infeUcity, omitted it in the case of Milton's Pamphlets, 
which accordingly remain undateable except approximateiy. 

The exact copy of the Scotch Demands towards a Treaty I 
have not yet met with, though doubtless it is in print amid the 
unsorted Rubbish-Mountains of the British Museum. Notices 
of it are to be seen in BaiUie, also in Rushworth.* The first 
Sei'en Articles relate to secularities ; payment of damages ; pun- 
ishment of incendiaries, and so forth : the Seventh is the ' re- 
calling' of the King's Proclamations against the Scots. The 
Eighth, 'anent a solid peace betwixt the Nations,' involves this 
mattei- of Uniformity in Religion, and therefore is of weightier 
moment. BaiUie says : ' For tie Eighth great Demand some 
days were spent in preparation." The Lords would have made 
no difficulty about dismantling Berwick and Carlisle, or such- 
like; but finding that the other points of this Eighth Article 
were to involve the permanent relations of England, they de- 
layed, 'We expect it this very day,' says BaiUie (z8th Feb- 
ruary 1640-1). Oliver Cromwell also expects it this very day, 
or 'speeiiily,'— and therefore writes to Mr. Willingham for a 
sight of the Documents again. 

Whoever wishes to trace the emergence, re-emergence, slow 
ambiguous progress and dim issue of this ' Eighth Article,' 
may consult the opaque but authentic Commons Journals, and 
strive to elucidate the same by poor old brown Pamphlets, in 
the places cited below.* It was not finally voted in the atftr- 
raative till the middle of May ; and then still it was far from 
being ended. Wended, properly.inthe Summoning of a 'West- 
minster Assembly of Divines,' To ascertain for us kim 'the two 
Nations' may best attain to ' Uniformity of Religion.' 

Tiiis ' Mr. Willingham my loving friend," of whom I have 
found no other vestige anywhere in Nature, is presumably a 
London Puritan concerned in the London Petition and other 
such matters, to whom the Member for Cambridge, a man of 
laiown zeal, good connexion, and growing weiglit, is worth con- 
vincing, 

Oliver St. John the Shipmoney Lawyer, now Member for 

5%^iB&. ii, it. B, : Diuntal Occu',^1^ in Parliamenl {Prinlad 
leu ettoneous as to llie day), loih Febtuaty, 
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Totiiess, lias lately been made Solicitor-General ; on the 2d of 
February 1640-1, D'Ewes says of him, 'newly created;'* a 
date worth attending to. Strafford's Trial is coming on ; to 
begin on the 22d of March : Strafford and Laud are safe in 
the Tower long since ; Finch and Windebank, and other De- 
linquents in high places, have fled rapidly beyond seas. 



IN THE LONG PARLIAMENT. 

That little Note, despatched by a servant to Swithin's Lane 
in the Spring of 1641. and still saved by capricious destiny while 
so much else has been destroyed, — is all of Autographic that 
Oliver Cromwell has left us concerning his proceedings in the 
first three-and-twenty months of the Long Parliament. Months 
distinguished, beyond most others in History, by anxieties and 
endeavours, by hope and fear and swift vicissitude, to all Eng- 
land as weU as him : distinguished on his part by much Parlia- 
mentary activity withal ; of which, unknown hitherto in His- 
tory, hut still capable of being known, let us wait some other 
opportunity of speaking. Two vague appearances ofhisin that 
scene, which are already known to most readers, we will set in 
their right date and place, making them faintly visible at last ; 
and therewith leave this part of the subject. 

In D'Ewes's Manuscript above citedi are tJiese words, re- 
lating to Monday ^th November xdsfi, the sixth day of the Long 
Parliament: 'Mr. Cromwell delivered the Petition of John Lil- 
burn,'— young Lilburn, who had once been Prynne's amanu- 
ensis, among other things, and whose 'whipping with 30o stripes 
from Westminster to the Fleet Prison,' had akeady rendered 
him conspicuous. This is the record of D'Ewes. To which 
let us now annex the foEowing well-knowii passage of Sir Philip 
Warwick ; and if the reader fancy the Speeches on the previous 
Saturday,^ and how the 'whole of this Monday was spent in 
hearing grievances' of the like sort, some dim image of a strange 
old scene may perhaps rise upon him. 

" Sir Siniond D'Ewes's JVj;Ej«/i«fZoBs/'nr/Mw™i(HarleianMSS„no^i6j-6), 
fol. iSgai p. isfiofTransgriptjiiBeiwiB. 

1 D-Ewes, fo^ 4. 

2 Csmmms ymraals, Tih Nov, 1640 ; Kushireiih, iv. 24, iic. 
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' The first time I ever took nolke of Mn Ciomwell,' says 
Warwick, ' was in the very beginning of the Parhament held in 
' November 1640 ; when 1,' Memberfor Radnor, ■ vainly thought 
'myself a courtly young gentleman, ^for we courtiers valued 
' ourselves much upon our good clothes ! I canie into the House 
' one morning,' Monday morning, 'well clad; and perceived a 
' gentleman speaking, whom I knew not, — very ordinarily np- 
' pareiled ; for it was a plain clotb suit, which seemed to have 
' been made by an ill country-tailor ; Hs linen was plain, and 
' not very clean ; and Iremembera speck or two of blood upon 
' his little band, which was not much larger than his collar, 
* His liat was without a hatband, His stature was of a good 
' size ; his sword stiidi close to his side : his countenance swoln 
' and reddish, his voice sharp and untuneable, and his eloquence 
' full of fervour. For the subject matter would not bear much 
' oi reason J it being onbehalf of a servant of Mr. Prynne's who 
' had dispersed Libels ;'—— yes, Libeis, and had come to Palace- 
yard for it, as we saw : ' 1 sincerely profess, it lessened much my 
' reverence unto that Great Council, for this gentleman was 
' very much hearkened unto ;'' which was strange, seeing he 
had no gold lace to his coat, nor frills to his band ; and other- 
wise, toKieinmypoor featherliead, seemed a somewhat unhandy 
gentleman 1 

The reader may take what of these Warwick traits he can 
along with him, and also omit what he cannot take ; for though 
Warwick's veracity is undoubted, his memory after many years, 
in such an element as his had been, may be questioned. The 
'band,' we may remind our readers, is a linen tippet, properly 
the shirt-coUar of those days, which, when the hair was worn 
long, needed to fold itself with a good expanse of washable linen 
over the upper-works of the coat, and defend these and their vel- 
vets from harm. The ' specks of blood,' if not fabulous, we, 
not without general sympathy, attribute to bad razors : as for 
the ' hatband,' one remarks that men did not speak with their 
hats on J and therefore will, with Sir Philip's leave, o^itii that. 
The 'untuneable voice,' or what a poor young gentleman in 
these circmnstaiices would consider as such, is very significant 

Here is the other vague appearance ; from Clarendon's Life.* 
'He,' Mr. Hyde, afterwards Lord Clarendon, 'was often heard 

t Wanvkk, p, 347. ' i. j3 {Oxford, i76i> 
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s private Committee, iri' which he was put accl- 
' dentally into the chair ; upon an Enclosure which bad been 
' made of great wastes, belonging to the Queen's Manors, with- 

• out the consent of the tenants, the benefit whereof had been 
' given by the Queen to a servant of near trust, who forthwith 
' sold the lands enclosed to the Earl of Manchester, Lord Privy 
' Seal ; who together with his Son Mandevil were now most 

• concerned to maintain the Enclosure ; against which, as well 
' the inhabitants of other manors, who claimed Common in 
' those wastes, as the Queen's tenants of the same, made loud 
' complaints, as a great oppression, carried upon them with a 
' very high hand, and supported by power. 

' The Committee sat in the Queen's Court ; and Oliver Crom- 
' well being one of them, appeared much concerned to counten- 
' ance the Petitioners, who were numerous together with their Wi t- 
' nesses ; the Lord Mandevil being likewise present as a party, 
' and by the direction of the Committee sitting covered. Crom- 
' well, who had never before been heard to speak in the House 
' of Commons,'— at least not by me, though he had often spoken, 
and was very weli known there, — ' ordered the Witnesses and 
' Petitioners in the method of the proceeding ; and seconded, 
' and enlai^ed upon what they said, with great passion ; and the 
' Witnesses and persons concerned, who were a very rude kind 
' of people, interrupted the Counsel and Witnesses on the other 
' side, with great clamour, when they said anything that did not 
' please them ; so that Mr. Hyde (whose office it was to oblige 
' men of all sorts to keep order) was compelled to use some 
' sharp reproofs, and some threats, to reduce them to such a 
' temper that the business might be quietly heard. Cromwell, 
' in great fury, reproacbed the Chairman for being partial, and 
' that he discountenanced the Witnesses by threatening them : 
' the other appealed to the Committee ; which justified him, and 

• declared that he behaved himself as he ought to do ; which 
' more inflamed him,' Cromwell, 'who was already too much 
' angry. When upon any mention of matter-of-fact, or of the 
' proceeding before and at the Enclosure, the Lord Mandevil 

• desired to be heard, and with great modesty related what had 
' been done, or explained what had been said, Mr. Cromwell did 
' answer, and reply upon him with so much indecency and rude- 
' ness, and in language so contrary and offensive, that every man 
' would have thought, that as their natures and their manners 
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' were as opposite as it is possible, so their interest could never 
' have been the same. In the end, his whole carriage was so 
' tempestuous, and his behaviour so insolent, that the Chairman 
' found himself obliged to reprehend him ; and to tell him, 
■ That if he' Mr. Cromwell 'proceeded in the same manner, 
' he' Mr, Hyde ' would presently adjourn the Committee, and 
' the next morning complain to the House of him. Which he 
• never forgave ; and took all occasions afterwards to pursue 
' him with the utmost malice and revenge, to his death,' — not 
Mr. Hyde's, happily, but Mr. Cromwell's, who at length did 
cease to cherish ' malice and revenge' against Mr. Hyde 1 

Tracking tliis matter, by faint indications, through various 
obscure courses, I conclude that it related to 'the Soke of 
Somersham,'5 near St, Ives ; and that the scene in the Queen's 
Court probably occurred in the beguming of July 1641,6 Crom- 
weE knew this Soke of Somersham, near St. Ives, very well ; 
knew these poor rustics, and what treatment they had got ; and 
wished, not in the imperturbablest manner it would seem, to 
see justice done them. Here too, subtracting the due subtra- 
hend from Mr. Hyde's Narrative, we have a pleasant visuaiity 
of an old summer afternoon ' in the Queen's Court' two hundred 
years ago. 

Cromwell's next Letters present him to us, not debating, or 
about to debate, concerning Parliamentary Propositions and 
Scotch ' Eighth Articles,' but with his sword drawn to enforce 
them ; the whole Kingdom divided now into two armed conflict- 
ing masses, the argument to be by pike and bullet henceforth. 






.at July 1641. ■ 



le daits extend from 17II1 Febiuaty to 
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PART SECOND. 

TO THE END OF THE FIRST CIVIL WAR. 
1642-1646, 



PRELIMINARY. 
There is therefore a great dark void, from February 1641 to 
January 1 643, through which the reader is to help himsell from 
Letter III. over to Letter IV., as he best may. How has pacific 
England, the most sohd pacific country in the world, got all 
into this armed attitude ; and decided itself to argue henceforth 
by pike and bullet till it get some solution? Dryasdust, if tiere 
remained any shame in him, ought to look at those wagonloads 
of Printed Volumes, and blush ! We, in great haste, offer the 
necessitous reader the following hints and considerations. 

It was mentioned above that Ohver St. John, the noted 
Puritan Lawyer, was already, in the end of January 1641, made 
SoUeitor- General The reader may mark that as a small fraction 
of an event showing itself above ground, completed; and in- 
dicating to him a grand subterranean attempt on the part of 
King Charles and the Puritan Leaders, which unfortunately 
never could become a fact or event. Charles, in January last or 
earlier (for there are no dates discoverable but this of St. John's), 
perceiving how the current of the Nation ran, and what a hum- 
our men were getting into, had decided on trying to adopt the 
Puritan leaders, Pym, Hampden, HoUes and others, as what 
we should now call his ' Ministers ;' these Puritaii men, under 
the Earl of Bedford as chief, might have hoped to become what 
we should now call a ' Majesty's Ministry,* and to execute peace- 
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ably, witli their King presiding over tiiem, what reforms had 
grown inevitable. A most desirable result, if a possible one ; 
for of all men these had the least notion of revolting, or rebel- 
ling against their King ! 

This negotiation had been entered into, and entertained as 
a possibilitj- by both parties : so much is indubitable ; so mucb 
and nothing more, except that it ended without result.» It 
would in our days be the easiest negotiation ; but it was then 
an impossible one. For it meant that the King should content 
himself with the Name of King, and see measures the r. 
of what ke wished and willed take effect by his f*- 
Which in sad truth, had become a necessity for Charles i. in 
the England of 1641. His tendency and effort has long been 
the reverse of England s h t g vern England, whatever 

he may govern ! And ^ t 1 dmitted this necessity,— 

alas was it not to ha tl d h hole Quarrel, without the 

eight-and-forty years fhght g d confused bickering and 
oscillation, which pro ed t b n dful first? The negotiation 
dropped; leaving for bl ult nly this appointment of St. 
John's. His Majesty that d sa v no course possible for 

Accordingly he tried it in the opposite direction, which also, 
on failure by this other, was very natural for hira. He entered 
into secret tamperings with the Officers of the English Army ; 
which, lying now in Yorkshire, ill-paid, defeated, and in neigh- 
hourhTOd of a Scotch Army victoriously furnished with 850/. 
a-day. was very apt for discontent. There arose a ' first Army- 
Plot' for delivering Strafford from the Tower ; then a second 
Army-Plot for some equally wild achievement, tending to de- 
liver Majesty from thraldom, and send this fectious Parliament 
about its business. In which desperate schemes, though his 
Majesty strove not to commit himself beyond what was neces- 
sary, it became and still remains indubitable that he did parti- 
cipate ;— as indeed, the former course of listening to his Parlia- 
ment having been abandoned, this other of coercing or awing 
it by armed force was the only remaining one. 

These Army-Plots, detected one after another, and investi- 
gated and commented upon, with boundless interest, in Parlia- 
ment and out of it, kept the Summer and Autumn of 1641 in 
continual alarm and agitation ; taught all Opposition persons, 

1 Whilbcke, Cbrendon ; ses Fotster's Siatsstnm, 11, iso-T, 
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and a factious ParJiament in general, what ground they were 
standmg oti ;— and in the factious Parhament especially, couid 
not but awaken the liveliest desire of having the Military Force 
put m such hands as would be safe for them, ' The Lord- 
Lieutenants of Counties.' this factious Parliament conceived an 
unappeaseable desire of knowing who these were to be -—this 
IS what they mean by ■ Power of the Militia ;' on which point, 
as his Majesty would not yield a jot, his Parliament and he — 
the pomt becommg daily more important, new offences daily 
accumulatmg. and the split ever widening, —ultimately rent 
themselves asunder, and drew swords to decide it 

Such was the weU-known consummation ; which in Crom- 
well s next Letter we fold to have arrived. Here are a few dates 
^.' ,^??^ ^"^' ^""^ ^^'^^'' " Srope his way thither. From 
Mr. Wdlmgham in Swithin's Lane' in February 1641, to the 
Royal Standard at Nottingham in August 1642, and ' Mr. Bar- 
nard at Huntmgdon' in January 1643, which is our next stage 
there is a long vague road ; and the liglits upon it are mostly 
a universal dance of will-o'-^wisps, and distracted fire-flies in a 
state of excitement — not good guidance for the traveller 1 

164.1, 

Mcmiay ■>,d May. Straffords Trial being ended, but no 
sentence yet given. Mr. Robert Baillie, Minister of Kilwinning, 
who was here among the Scotch Commissioners at present saw 
in Palaceyard, Westminster, ■ some thousands of Citizens and 
Apprentices' (Miscellaneous Persons and City Shopmen, as we 
should now call them), who rolled about there 'all day" bel- 
lo^vmg to every Lord as he went in or came out, 'with a loud 
and hideous voice :' "Justice on Strafford I Justice on Traitors !"= 
—which seemed ominous to the Rev. Mr. Baillie. 

In which same hours, amid such echoes from without, the 
honourable House of Commons within doors, all in great tremor 
about Army-Plots, Treasons. Death-perils, was busy redacting 
a ' Protestation ;' a kind of solemn Vow, or miniature Scotch 
Covenant, the first of a good many such in those earnest agi- 
tated times,— to the effect : " We taJie the Supreme to witness 
that we will stand by one another to the death in prosecution 
ofourjust objects here; in defence of Law, Loyalty and Gospel 
here." To this effect ; but couched in very mild language 
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and with a ' Preamble," in which our Terror of Army-Plots, the 
moving principle of the affair, is discreetly almost shaded out 
of sight ; it being our object that the House should be ' unani- 
mous' in this Protestation. As accordingly the House was ; 
the House, and to a great extent the Nation, Hundreds of 
honourable Members, Mr. Cromwell one of thein, sign the Pro- 
testation this day ; the others on the following days ; their names 
all registered in due succession in the Books.' Nay, it is or- 
dered that the whole Nation be invited to sign it ; that each 
honourable Member send it down to his constituents, and invite 
them to sign it. Which, as we say, the constituents, all the re- 
forming part of them, everywhere in England, did ; with a feeling 
of solemnity very strange to the modern mind. Striking terror 
into all Traitors ; quashing down Army-Plots for the present, 
and the hopes of poor Strafford forever, A Protestation held 
really sacred ; appealed to, henceforth, as a thing from which 
there was no departing. Cavalcades of Freeholders, coming 
up from the country to petition the Honourable House, — for 
instance, the Four-thousand Petitioners from Buckinghamshire, 
about ten months hence, — rode with this Protestation ' stuck in 
their hats.'* A very great and awe-inspiring matter in those 
days ; till it was displaced by greater of the like kind, — Solemn 
League and Covenant, and others, ^ 

Monday next, iot& May, his Majesty accordingly signed 
sentence on Strafford ; who was executed on the Wednesday 
following. No help for it. A terrible example ; the one 
supremely able man the King had. 

On the same Monday loth May, his Majesty signed hke- 
wise another Bill, That this Parhament should not be dissolved 
without its own consent. A Bill signed in order that the City 
might lend him money on good Security of Parliament ; money 
being most pressingly wanted, for our couple of hungry Annies 
Scotch and English, and other necessary occasions, A Bill 
which seemed of no great consequence except financial ; but 
which, to a People reverent of Law, and never, in the wildest 
clash of battle-swords, giving up its religious respect for the 
constable's baton, proved of infinite consequence. His Majesty's 
hands are tied ; he cannot dismiss this Parliament, as he has 
done the others, — no, not without its own consent. 

" Ctmmpnl yaamals, it 133.3, Sc. ; Eushwortl, iv. 241-4. 

4 13th jsnuary 1641-3 : Rushworth, iv, 4S6. 

* Copyrfii, sen! to Camlnidgo I Appaidix, No. 3, 
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August lotli. Army-Plotters having fled beyond seas; Ihc 
Bill for Triennial Parliaments being passed ; the Episcopacy- 
Bill being got to sleep ; and by the use of royal varnish a kind 
of composure, or hope of composure, being introduced ; above 
all things, money being now borrowed to pay the Armies and 
disband them, — his Majesty, on the loth of the nionth,83ct out 
for Scotland. To hold a Parliament, and compose matters 
there, as his Majesty gave out. To see what old or new ele- 
ments of malign Royalism could still be awakened to life there, 
as the Parliament surmised, who greatly opposed his going. — 
Mr. Cromwell got home to Ely again, for six weeks, this au- 
tumn; there being a recess from 9th September when the busi- 
ness was got gathered up, till 20th October when his Majesty 
was expected bad:. An Interim Committee, and Pym, from 
his 'lodging at Chelsea, 'T managed what of indispensable might 
turn up. 

November is(. News came to London, to the re-assembled 
Parliament.^ that an Irish Rebellion, already grown to be an 
Irish Massacre, had broken out. An Irish Catholic imitatioii 
of the late Scotch Presbyterian achievements in the way of 'reli- 
gious liberty ;' — one of the best models, and one of the worst 
imitations ever seen in this world. Erasmus's Ape, observing 
Erasmus shave himself, never doubted but it too could shave. 
One knows what a hand the creature made of itself, before the 
edgetool could be wrenched from it again ! As this poor Irish 
Rebellion unfortunately began in lies and bluster, and proceeded 
in lies and bluster, hoping to make itself good that way, the 
ringleaders had started by pretending or even foiling some 
warrant from the King ; which brought much undeserved sus- 
picion on his Majesty, and greatly complicated his affairs here 
for a long while. 

November 22d. The Irish Rebellion blazing up more and 
more into an Irish Massacre, to the terror and horror of all 
antipapist men ; and in England, or even in Scotland, except 
by the liberal use of varnish, nothing yet being satisfactorily 
mended, nay all things hanging now, as it seemed, in double 
and treble jeopardy, — the Commons had decided on a ' Grand 
Petition and Remonstrance,' to set forth what their griefs and 
necessities really were, and really would require to have done 
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for thciti. The Debate upon it, very celebrated in those times, 
came on this day, Monday 22d November.9 The longest De- 
bate ever yet known in Parliament ; and the stormiest, nay, 

had it not been for Mr. Hampden's soft management, 'we had 
liked to have sheathed our swords in each other's bowels,' says 
Warwick ; which I find otherwise to be true. The Remon- 
strance passed by a small majority. It can be read still in 
Rushworth,»o drawn up in precise business order ; the whole 
206 Articles of it, — every line of which once thrilled electrically 
into all men's hearts, as torpid as it has now grown. ' The 
■ chimes of Margaret's were striking two in the morning when 
' we came out.'— It was on this occasion that Ohver, 'coming 
down stairs,' is reported to have said, He would have sold all 
and gone to New England, had the Remonstrance not passed ;>i 
— a vague report, gathered over dining-tables long after, to 
which the reader need not pay more heed than it merits. His 
Majesty returned from Scotland on the Thursdav following, and 
had from the City a thrice-glorious Civic Entertainment, i^ 

Deceinber lath. The Episcopal business, attempted last 
Spring in vain, has revived in December, kindled into life by the 
Remonstrance ; and is raging more fiercely than ever; crowds 
of Citizens petitioning, Coi-poration 'going in sixty coaches' to 
petition ;" the Apprentices, or City Shopmen, and miscellaneous 
persons, petitioning : — Bishops ' much insulted' in Palaceyard 
as they go in or out. Whereupon hasty Welsh WiUiams, Arch- 
bishop of York, once Bishop of Lincoln and Lord Keeper, he 
with Eleven too hasty Bishops, Smectymnuus Hall being one 
of them, give in a Protest, on this roth of December," That 
they cannot get to their place in Parliament ; that all shall be 
null and void till they do get there. A rash step ; for which, 
on the 30th of the same month, they are, by the Comtnons, 
voted guilty of Treason ; and ' in a cold evening,' with small 
ceremohy, are bundled, the whole do^en of them, into the Tower. 
For there is again rioting, again are cries 'loud and hideous ;' 
^Colonel Lunsford, a truculent one-eyed man, having 'drawn 
his sword' upon the Apprentices in Westminster Hall, and 
truculently slashed some of them ; who of course responded in 
a loud and hideous manner, by tongue, by fist, and single-stick; 
nay, on the morrow, 28th of December,''^ they came marching 

9 Camnu>H! youmiOs, io die ; D'Eives iis5, f. 179 b. 
, 5'"^"or'Ji, ;>■■ 43B-SI : sse also 436-7. n Clarendon. 

Kushworih, ly. 439. IS Viciirti, p. 56. !• Busliwoith, iv. 467. IS lb, iv. ,64. 
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many thousands strong, with sword and pistol, out of the City. 
" Slash lis now ! while we wait on the Honourable House for 
an answer to our petition I" — and insulted his Majesty's Guard 
at Whitehall. What a Christmas of that old London, of that 
old year ! On the 6th of February following, Episcopacy will 
be voted down, with hlaie of 'bonfires,' and 'ringing' of all 
the bells, — very audible to poor old Dr. Laud'^ over in the 
Tower yonder. 

1642. 

January 4.II1. His Majesty seeing these extremities arrive, 
and such a conflagration begin to blaze, thought now the time 
had come for snatching the main livecoals away, and so quench- 
ing the same. Such coals of strife he counts to the number of 
Five in the Coramons House, and One in the Lords : Pym. 
Hampden, Haselrig, with Holies and Strode (who held down 
the Speaker fourteen years ago), these are the Five Commons ; 
Lord Kimbolton, better known to us as Mandevil, Oliver's 
friend, of the 'Soke of Somersham,' and Queen's-Court Com- 
mittee, he is the Lord. His Majesty flatters himself he has 
gathered evidence concerning these individual firebrands, That 
they 'invited the Scots to invade us' in 1640 r he sends, on 
Monday 3d January,''' to demand that they be given up to him 
as Traitors. Deliberate, slow and, as it were, evasive reply. 
Whereupon, on 'the morrow, he rides down to St. Stephen's 
himself, with an armed very laiscellaneous force, of Five-hun- 
dred or of Three-hundred truculent braggadocio persons at his 
back; enters the House of Commons, the tmculent persons 
looking in after him from the lobby, — with intent to seize the 
said Five Members, five principal hot coals ; and trample ihenc 
out, for one thing. It was the fatalest step this poor King 
ever took. The Five Members, timefully warned, were gone 
iuto the City ; the whole Parliament removed itself into the 
City, ' to be safe from armed violence.' From London City, 
and from all England, rose one loud voice of lamentation, con- 
demnation ; Clean against law I Paint an inch thick, there is, 
was, or can be, no shadow of law in this. Will you grant us 
the Militia now; we seem to need it now 1 — His Majesty's sub- 
sequent stages may be dafed with more brevity. 

January \oth. The King with his Court quits Whitehall ; 

15 Wharloil's Lmd, p. 61 ; sse also p. fij. 17 Commas Jsurnah, ii. 367. 
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the Five Members and Parliament purposing to return tomor- 
row, with the whole City in arms round them.^s He left 
Whiteliall ; never saw it again till he came to lay down his 
head there. 

March <)th. The King has sent away his Queen from 
Dover, 'to be in a place of safety,'— and also to pawn the 
Crown Jewels in Holland, and get him arms. He returns 
Northward again, avoiding London. Many Messages between 
the Houses of Parliament and him ; " Will your Majesty grant 
«s Power of the Militia ; accept this list of Lord-Lieutenants ?" 
On the 9th of March, still advancing Northward without aflinn- 
ative response, he has got to Newmarket ; where another Mess- 
age overtakes him, earnestly urges itself upon him : Could not 
your Majesty please to grant us Power of the Militia for a 
limited time ? " No, by God !" answers his Majesty, " not for 
an hour V'S — On the 19th of March he is at York ; where his 
HuO Magazine, gathered for service against the Scots, is lying 
near ; where a great Earl of Newcastle, and other Northern 
potentates, wiil help iiim ; where at least London and its Purit- 
anism, now grown so fierce, is far off. 

There we will leave him ; attempting Hull Magazine, in 
vain ; exchanging messages with his Parliament ; messages, 
missives, printed and written Papers without limit: — Law- 
pleadings of both parties before the great tribunal of the Eng- 
lish Nation, each party striving to prove itself right, and within 
the verge of Law ; preserved still in acres of typography, once 
thrillingly alive in every fibre of them ; now a mere torpor, 
readable by few creatures, not rememberable by any. It is too 
clear bis Majesty will have to get himself an army, by Com- 
mission of Array, by subscriptions of loyal plate, pawning of 
crown jewels, or how he can. The Parliament by ail methods 
is endeavouring to do the like, London subscribed ' Horses 
and Plate,' every kind of plate, even to women's thimbles, to 
an unheard-of amount ;^ and when it came to actual enlisting, 
in London alone there were ' Four-thousand enlisted in a day.''^' 
Four-thousand, some call it Five-thousand, in a day : the reader 
may meditate that one fact. Royal messages. Parliamentary 
messages ; acres of typography thrillingly alive in every fibre 

IB Vicara, p. 64. ^ Riishworth, iv. 533. 
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of them, — tliese go on slowly abating, and military preparations 
go on steadily increasing till the 23d of October next. The 
King's ' Commission of AiTay for Leieestersbire' came out on 
the 1 3th of June, commissions for othev counties following as 
convenient ; the Parliament's ' Ordinance for tte Militia,' rising 
cautiously pulse aftei- pulse towards clear emergence, had at- 
tained completion the week before. ^^ The question puts itself 
to every English soul, Which of these will you obey ? — and in 
all quarters of Englisb ground, with swords getting out of their 
scabbards, and yet tlic constable's baton still struggling to rule 
supreme, there is a most confused solution of it going on. 

Of Oliver ia these months we find the following things 
noted ; which the imaginative reader is to spread out into sig- 
nificance for himself the best he can. 

Febntary yt/i. 'Mr. Cromwell,' among others, 'offers to 
' lend Three-hundred Pounds for the service of the Common- 
' wealth,'^' — towards reducing the Irish Rebellion, and relieving 
the afflicted Protestants there, or here. Rushworth, copying 
a List of such subscribers, of date gth April 1642, has Crom- 
well's name written down for ' 500/.'^* — seemingly the same 
transaction ; Mr. Cromwell having now mended his offer ; or 
else Mr. Rushworth, who uses the arithmetical cipher in this 
place, having misprinted, Hampden's subscription there is 
1,000/. In Mr. Cromwell it is clear there is no backwardness, 
far from that ; his activity in these months notably increases. 
In tbe D'E-wes mss.^^ he appears and reappears ; suggesting 
this and the other practical step, on behalf of Ireland oftenest ; 
in all ways zealously urging the work. 

July \$tk. ' Mr. Cromwell moved that we might make an 
' order to allow the Townsmen of Cambridge to raise two Com- 
' panies of Volunteers, and to appoint Captains over them. '26 
On which same day, 15th July, the Commons Clerk writes 
these words : ' Whereas Mr, Cromwell hath sent down arms 
' into the County of Cambridge, for the defence of that County, 
' it is this day ordered, '^^ — that he shall have the ' 100/.' ex- 
pended on that service repaid him by and by. Is Mr. Crom- 
well aware that there lies a colour of high treason in all this ; 






ii.4oB. 
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risk not of one's purse only, but of one's head ? Mr. Crom- 
well is aware of it, and pauses, not. The next entry is still 
stranger. 

August i^t/i. • Mr. Cromwell in Cambridgeshire has seijed 
' the Magazine in the Castle at Cambridge ; and hath hindered 

* the carrying of the Plate from that University ; which, as 

• some report, was to the value of 20,000/. or thereabouts.' 
So does Sir Philip Stapleton, member for Aldborough, member 
also of our new ' Committee for Defence of the Kingdom,' 
report this day. For which let Mr. Cromwell have indemnity.*' 
— Mr. Cromwell has gone down into Cambridgeshire in person, 
since they began to train there, and assumed the chief man- 
agement, — to some effect, it would appear. 

The like was going on in all shires of England ; wherever 
the Parliament had a zealous member, it sent him down to his 
shire in these critical months, to take what management he 
could or durst. The most confused months England ever saw. 
In every shire, in every parish ; in courthouses, alehouses, 
churches, markets, wheresoever men were gathered together, 
England, with sorrowful confusion in every fibre, is tearing 
itself into hostile halves, to carry on the voting by pike and 
bullet henceforth. 

Brevity is very urgent on us, nevertheless we must give this 
other extract. Bramston the Shipmoney Judge, in trouble with 
the Parliament and sequestered from his place, is now likely to 
get into trouble with the King, who in the last days of July has 
ordered him to come to York on busiaess of importance. Judge 
Bramston sends his two sons, John and Frank, fresh young 
men, to negotiate some excuse. They ride to York in three 
days ; stay a day at York with his Majesty ; then return, 'on the 
same horses,' in three days, — to Skreens in Essex ; which was 
good riding. John, one of them, has left a most watery inco- 
herent Autobiography, now printed, but not edited, — nor worth 
editing, except hj fire Xo ninety-nine hundredths of it ; very 
distracting ; in which, however, there is this notable sentence ; 
date about the middle of August, not discoverable to a day. 
Having been at York, and riding back on the same horses in 
three days : 



Dr. Banmck, &£,— Cambridge Portfolio (Lon. 
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' In our return on Sunday, near Huntingdon, between that 
' and Cambridge, certain musketeers start out of tbe corn, and 

• command us to stand ; telling us we must be searched, and 

• to that end must go before Mr. Cromwell, and give account 
' from whence we came and whither we were going. I asked 
' wliere Mr Cromwell was > A soldier told us, He was four 
■ miles ott I said it was unreisonable to carry us out of our 
' way if Mr Cromwell had been there, I should have willingly 

, ' given him all the satisfaction he could desire ;— and putting 
' my hand into my pocket I gave one of them Twelvepence, 
' who said we might pass By this I saw plainly it would 
' not be pObSible foi mj Fnthtr to get to the King with his 
' coach , J — ntithcr did he go .it all, but stayed at home till he 

September i^tk. Here is a new phasis of the business. 
In a • List of the Army under the command of the Earl of 
KsEcx,'"- we find that Robert Earl of Essex is ' Lord General 
for King and Parliament' (to deliver the poor beloved King 
from traitors, who have misled him, and clouded his fine under- 
standing, and rendered him as it were a beloved Parent fallen 
insane) ; that Robert Earl of Essex, we say, is Lord General 
for King and Parliament ; tliat William the new Earl of Bed- 
ford is General of the Horse, and has, or is every hour getting 
to have, ' seventy-five troops of 60 men each ;' in every troop 
a Captain, a Lieutenant, a Cornet and Quartermaster, whose 
names are all given. In Troop Sixty-seven, the Captain is 
' Oliver Cromwell,' — honourable member for Cambridge; many 
honourable members having now taken arms ; Mr. Hampden, 
for example, having become Colonel Hampden, — busy drilling 
his men in Chalgrove Field at this very time. But moreover, 
in Troop Eight of Earl Bedford's Horse, we find another 
'Oliver Cromwell, Cornet j'^and with real thankfulness for 
this poor flint-spark in the great darkness, recognise him for 
our honourable member's Son. His eldest Son Oliver, si now 
a stout young man of twenty. " Thou too. Boy Oliver, thou 
'■ art fit to swing a sword. If there ever was a battle worth 
" fighting, and to be called God's battle, it is this ; thou too 
"wilt come!" How a staid, most pacific, solid Fanner of 

» Aufoiwsrapira/Sir John Bra^im, KnI. (Camden Society, 7S45), p. 86. 
=" King's Painplilels, small 410, no. 73. !l Anlti, p. 60. 
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three-and-forty decides on girding Iiimself with warlike ii 
and fighting, he and his, againi 
readers who have formed any n 
themselves. 

On Sunday ajrf October, was Edgehill Battle, called also 
Keinton Fight, near Keinton on the south edge of Warwick- 
shire. In which Battle Captain Cromwell -mas present, and 
did his duty, let angry Denzil say what he will.** The Fight 
was indecisive ; victoi-y claimed by both sides. Captain Crom- 
well told Cousin Hampden, They never would get on with 
a set of poor tapsters and town-apprentice people fighting 
against men of honour. To cope with men of honour they 
must have men of religion. ' Mr. Hampden answered me, It 
was a good notion, if it could be executed.' Oliver himself set 
about executing a bit of it, his share of it, by and by. 

' We all thought one battle would decide it,' says Richard 
Baxter -p — and we were all much mistaken ! This winter 
there arise among certain Counties 'Associations' for 
defence, against Royalism and plunderous Rupertism ; 
sure cherished by the Parhament, condemned as treasonable 
by the King. Of which 'Associations,' countable ' 
ber of five or six, we name only one, that of Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Essex, Cambridge, Herts ; with Lord Grey of Wark for Com- 
mander ; where, and under whom, Oliver was now serving. 
This ' Eastern Association' is alone worth naming. All the 
other Associations, no man of emphasis being in the midst of 
them, fell in few months to pieces ; only this of Cromwell's sub- 
sisted, enkrged itself, grew femous ;— and indeed kept its own 
borders clear of invasioiv during the whole course of the War. 
Oliver, in the beginning of 1643, is serving there, under the 
Lord Grey of Wark. Besides his military duties, Oliver, as 
natural, was nominated of the Committee for Cambridgeshire 
In this Association ; he is also of the Committee for Hunting- 
donshire, which as yet belongs to another 'Association.' Mem- 
ber for the Committee of Huntingdonshire ; to which also has 
been nominated a 'Robert Barnard, Esquire,'** — who, how- 
ever, does not sit, as I have reason to surmise I 

M Vicars, p. loB : Denal Holles's Mimoin (in Mazeres's Triats, vol. i.). 

M Life (London, 1696), Part i. p. is. 
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LETTER IV. 

The reader recollects Mr. Rotcrt Barii.T.rcl, how, in 1630, 
he got a Commission of the Peace for Huntingdon, along with 
' Dr, Beard and Mr. Oliver Cromwell,' to be fellow Justices 
there. Probably they never sat much together, as Oliver went 
to St. Ives soon after, and the two men were of opposite poli- 
tics, which in those times meant opposite religions. But here 
in tivelve-years space is a change of many things ! 

To my assured friend Robert Barnard, Esquire: Present these. 

Mr. Barnard, ' Huntingdon/ ssd January 1642, 

It's most true, my Lieutenant with some 
other soldiers of my troop were at your House. I dealt ' so' 
freely ' as' to inquire after you ; the reason was, I had heard 
you reported active against the proceedings of Parliament, 
and for those that disturb the peace of this Country and 
the Kingdom, — with those of this Country who have had 
meetings not a few, to intents and purposes too-too full of 
suspect.^ 

It's true, Sir, I know you have been wary in your car- 
riages : be not too confident thereof. Subtlety may deceive 
you ; jntegiity never will. With my heart I shall desire 
that your judgment may alter, and your practice, I come 
only to hinder men from inrj'easing the rent,— from doing 
hurt; but not to hurt any man: nor shall I you; I hope 
you will give me no cause. If you do, I must be pardoned 
what my relation to the Public calls for. 

If your good paits be disposed that way, know me for 
your servant, Oliver Cromwell. 

Be assured fair words from me shall neither deceive you 
of your houses nor of your liberty.'^ 

1 Coanliy iS equlvaleql 10 cmmiji <ic ngim; tao-tos, in (hose days, meacs ILtlle 
moi-e than 1<iq; siispat is aisfectabUitv, almost as proper as out modem mspkien, 
* Original in tb! possessiou of Lord Gosfctd, at Woilii^liam in SuffoUd 
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My Copy, two Copies, of tliis LeEler I owe to kind friends, 
who have carefully transcribed it from the Original at Lord 
Gosford's. The present Lady Gosford is ' granddaughter of Sir 
Robert Barnard,' to whose lineal ancestor the Letter is ad- 
dressed. The date of time is given ; there never was any date 
or address of place, — which probably means that it was written 
in Huntingdon and addressed to Huntingdon, where Robert 
Barnard, who became Recorder of the place, is known to have 
resided. Ohver, in the month of January 1642-3, is present in 
the Fen-country, and all over the Eastern Association, with his 
troop or troops ; looking after disaffected persons ; ready to 
disperse royalist assemblages, to seize royalist plate, to keep 
down disturbance, and care in every way that the Parliament 
Cause suffer no damage.* A Lieutenant and party have gone 
to take some survey of Robert Barnard, Esquire ; Robert Bar- 
nard, standing on the right of injured innocence, innocent till 
he be proved guilty, protests ; Oliver responds as here, in a 
very characteristic way. 

It was precisely in these weeks, that Oliver from Captain 
became Colonel : Colonel of a regiment of horse, raised on his 
own principles so far as might be, in that ' Eastern Associa- 
tion ;' and is henceforth known in the Newspapers as Colonel 
Cromwell. Whether on this 23d of January, he was still Cap- 
tain, or had ceased to be so, no extant accessible record ap- 
prises us. On the 2d March 1642-3, I have found him named, 
as ' Col. Cromwell,'^ and hitherto not earlier. He is getting 
' men of religion' to serve in this Cause, — or at least would fain 
get such if he might. 



LETTER V. 

CAMBRIDGE. 

In the end of February 1642-3, 'Colonel' Cromwell is at 
Cambridge ; ' great forces from Essex, Norfolk and Suffolk' 
having joined him, and more still coming in.i There has been 
much alarm and running to and fro, over all those counties. 
Lord Capel hanging over them with an evident intent to phm- 
» Appendix, No, ^ 3 Cnmewsmaita, p. i. ' lb. p. a; VLcats, p, 273. 
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der Cambridge, generallj to plunder and ravage in this region ; 
as Prince Rupert has cruellv done in Gloucestershire, and is 
now cruelly doing in Wilts and Hints Colonel Cromwell, the 
soul of the whole business must ha\e had some bestirring of 
himself: some swift riding and lesohing, now here, now there. 
Some ' 12,000 men,' honever or say even ' 23,000 men' (for 
rumour runs very high ') from the A sociated Counties, arc 
now at last got together about Cambi dge, and Lord Capel has 
seen good to vanish again " Hi. ivas the first man that rose 
to complain of Grievances, in this Parliament ;' he, while still 
plain Mr. Capel, member for Herts : but they have made a 
Lord of him, and the wind sits now in another quarter ! — 

Lord Capel has vanished ; and the 12,000 zealous Volun- 
teers of the Association are dismissed to their counties, with 
monition to be ready when called for again. Moreover, to avoid 
like perils in future, it is now resolved to make a Garrison of 
Cambridge ; to add new works to the Castle, and fortify the 
Town itself. This is now going on in the early spring days o! 
1643 ; and Colonel Cromwell and all hands are busy I^Here 
is a small Document, incidentally preserved to us, which be- 
comes significant if well read. 

Fen Drayton is a small Village on the Eastern edge of 
Cambridgeshire, between St. Ives and Cambridge, — well known 
to Oliver. In the small Church of Fen Drayton, after divine 
service on Sunday the 12th of March 1642-3, the following 
Warrant, • delivered to the Churchwardings' (by one Mr. Norris, 
a Constable, who spells very ill), and by them to the Curate, 
is read to a rustic congregation, — who sit, somewliat agape, 1 
apprehend, and uncertain what to do about it. 



COM. CANT. (' Cambridgeshire To wit'). 
To all and every the Inhabitants of Fen Drayton in the 

Hundred of Papworth. 
Whereas we have been enforced, by apparent grounds 
of approaching danger, to begin to fortify the Town of Cam- 
bridge, for preventing the Enemy's inroad, and the better 
to maintain the peace of this County : 

= Vicirs ; Neivapapera, filh-isth ilarch Pn CrmmoeUltnta, p. =X 
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Having in part seen your good affections to the Cause, 
and now standing in need of your further assistance to the 
perfecting of the said Fortifications, which will cost at least 
Two-thousand pounds, We are encouraged as well as neces- 
sitated to desire a Freewill Offering of a Liberal Contribu- 
tion from you, for the better enabling of us to attain our 
desired ends, — viz. the Preservation of our County ;— know- 
ing that every honest and well-affected man, considering the 
vast expenses we have already been at, and our willingness 
to do according to our ability, will be ready to contribute 
his best assistance to a work of so high concernment and so 
good an end. 

We do therefore desire that what shall be by you freely 
given and collected may with all convenient speed be sent 
to the Commissioners at Cambridge, to be employed to the 
use aforesaid. And so you shall further engage us to be 
yours ready to serve, 

Oliver Cromweli, 

Thomas Martvn.* 

Cambridge, ihis sih of Mardi 1^4^. (' and Six Others.') 

The Thomas Martyn, Sir Thomas, and Six others whom 
we suppress, are all of the Cambridge Committees of those 
times ;' zealous Puritan men, not known to us otherwise. Norris 
did not raise much at Fen Drayton ; only il i<)s. 2d., • sub- 
scribed by Fifteen persons,' according to his Endorsement ; — 
the general public at Fen Drayton, and probably in other such 
places, hesitates a little to draw its purse as yet ! One way or 
other, however, the work of fortifying Cambridge was got 
done.* A regular Force lies henceforth in Cambridge ; Captains 
Fleetwood, Desborow, Whalley, new soldiers who will become 
veterans and known to us, are on service here. Of course the 
Academic stillness is much fluttered by the war-drum, and 
many a confused brabble springs up between Gown and Garri- 

* Cooper's Aunais of Cambridge (Cambridse, 1845), HL 340. 

s Hustands' Sscond CoUsMLoq (London, 1646), p. 319 ; Cmwmis Jstiriials, m. 
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son ; college tippets, and on occasion slill more venerable 
objects, getting torn by tbe business ! The truth is, though 
Cambridge is not so Malignant as Oxford, tbe Surplices at AU- 
hallowtide have still much sway there ; and various Heads of 
Houses are by no means wtat one could wish : of whom accord- 
ingly Oliver has had, and still occasionally has, to send, — by 
instalments as the cases ripen, — a select batch up to Parlia- 
ment ; Reverend Dr. This and tben also Reverend Dr. That ; 
who are lodged in the Tower, in Ely House, in Lambeth or 
elsewhere, in a tragic manner, and pass very troublous years. ^i 

Cambridge continues henceforth the Bulwark and Metro- 
polis of the Association ; where the Committees sit, where the 
centre of all business is. ' Colonel Cook,' I think, is Captain 
of the Garrison ; but the soul of the Garrison, and of the Asso- 
ciation generally, is probably another Colonel. Now here, 
now swiftly there, wherever danger is to be fronted, or prompt 
work is to be done ; — for example, off to Norwich just now, on 
important businesses ; and, as is too usual, very ill supplied 
with money. 

LETTER V. 

Of Captain Nelson I know nothing ; seem to see an uncer- 
tain shadow of him turn up again, after years of industrious 
fighting under Irish Inchiquin and others, still a mere Captain, 
still terribly in arrear even as' to pay.^ ' It's pity a Gentleman 
of his affections should be discouraged !' ' The Deputy Lieu- 
tenants,' Suffolk Committee, could be named, if there were 
room.' The ' business for Norfolk ' we guess to be, as usual. 
Delinquents, — sympioms of delinquent Royalists getting to a. 

To my Jwmitred Friends tJu Deputy Luutenants for the 
County of Suffolk. 

GENTLF.MEN, Oimbridgs, lolh March i6(i. 

1 am sorry I should so often trouble you 
about the business of money : it's no pleasant subject to be 

s Qusrila Canlairiiisnsis, Sc. && in Cooper, ubi eupi*. 

" Connnans JourHlils, V. S'4, 530. ' Husbsnds, il, 177, ig?. 
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too ivequeiit upon. But such is Captain Nelson's occasion, 
for want thereof, that lie hath not wherewith to satisfy for 
the billet of his soldiers ; and so this Business for Norfolk, 
so hopefiil to set aU right there, may fail. Truly he hath 
borrowed from me, else he could not have paid to discharge 
this Town at his departure. 

It's pity a Gentleman of his affections should be dis- 
couraged ! Wherefore I earnestly beseech you to consider 
him and the Cause. It's honourable that you do so.— What 
you can help him to, be pleased to send into Norfolk ; he 
hath not wherewith to pay a Troop one day, as he tells me. 
Let your return be speedy,— to Norwich. Gentlemen, com- 
mand your servant, Oliver Cromwell. 

' P.S.' I hope to serve you in my return : with your con- 
junction, wc shall quickly put an end to these businesses, 
the Lord assisting.^' 

By certain official docketmgs on this same Letter, it appears 
that Captain Nelson did receive his i oo/. ; touched it promptly 
on the morrow, ' i ith March ;— I say received : John Nelson.' 
How the Norfolk businesses proceeded, and what end they 
came to in Suffolk itself, wc shall now sec. 



LOWESTOFF. 

The Colonel has already liad experience in such Delinquent 
matters ; has, by vigilance, by gentle address, by swift auda- 
city if needful, extinguished more than one incipient conflagra- 
tion. Here is one such instance, — -coming to its sad maturity, 
and bearing fruit at Westminster in these very hours. 

On Monday 13CA March [642-3, Thomas Conisby, Es- 
quire, High Sheriff of Herts, appears visibly before tie House 
of Commons, to give account of a certain 'Pretended Commis- 
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aion of Array,' whicli he had been attempting to execute one 
Market-day, some time since, at St. Albans in that county. > 
Such King's Writ, or Pretended Commission of Array, the said 
High Sheriff had, with a great Posse Coniitatus round him, 
been executing one Market-day at St. Albans (date irrecover- 
ably lost), — when Cromwell's Dragoons dashed suddenly in 
upon him ; laid him fast,^ — not without difficulty : he was first 
seized by 'six troopers,' but rescued by his royalist multitude; 
then 'twenty troopers' again seized him; 'barricadoed the inn- 
yard ;'^ conveyed him off to London to give what account of the 
matter he could. There he is giving account of it, — a very 
lame and withal an ' insolent' one, as seems to the Honourable 
House ; which accordingly sends him to the Tower, where he 
had to he for several years. Commissions of Array are not 
handy to execute in the Eastern Association at present ! Here 
is another instance ; genera] result of this ride into Norfolk, — 
' end of these businesses,' in fact. 

The ' Meeting at Laystoif,' or Lowestoff in Suffolk, is men- 
tioned in all the old Books ; but John Cory, Merchant Burgess 
of Norwich, shall first bring us face to face with it. Assiduous 
Sir Symond got a copy of Mr. Cory's Letter,^ one of the thou- 
sand Letters which Honourable Members Ustened to in those 
mornings ; and here now is a copy of it for the reader,^news 
all fresh and fresh, after waiting two hundred and two years. 
Colonel Cromwell is in Norwich : old Norwich becomes visible 
and audible, the vanished moments buzzing again with old life, 
— if the reader will read well Potts, we should premise, and 
Palgrave, were lately appointed Deputy Lieutenants of Nonvich 
City;* Cory I reckon to be almost a kind of Quasi-Mayor, the 
real Mayor having lately been seized for Royalism ; Knyvett of 
Ashwellthorpe we shall perhaps transiently meet again. The 
other royalist gentlemen also are known to antiquaries of that 
region, and what their ' seats' and connexions were ; but our 
reader here can without damage consider merely that they 
were Sons of Adam, furnished in general with due scats and 
equipments ; and read the best he can : 
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" To Sir John Polls, Knight Baronei, of ManniKgtan, 
"Norfolk: These. Laus Deo. 

" Nonvich, i;° Martii 164!.* 

"Eight honourable and worthy Sir, — I tope you came in. 
" due time to the end of your journey in health and safety ; 
" which I shall rejoice to hear. Sir, I might spare my labour 
" in now writing ; for I suppose you are better informed from 
" Other hands ; only to testify my respects : 

" Those sent out on Monday morning, the 13th, returned 
" that night, with old Mr. Castle of Raveningharo, and some 
" arms of his, and of Mr. Loudon's of Alby, and of Captain 
" Hamond's, with his leading staff-ensign and drirni, Mr. 
" Castle is secured at Sheriff Greenwood's. That night lettere 
" from Yarmouth informed the Colonel.^ That they tad, that 
" day, made stay of Sir John Wentworth, and of one Captain 
" Allen from Lowestoff, who had come thither to change 
" doiiai-s ; both of whom are yet secured ;— -and further, That 
" tte Town of Lowestoff had ceceived-in divers strangers, and 
" was fortifying itself. 

" The Colonei advised no man might enter in or out the 
"gates 'of NoiTvich,' that night. And the next morning, 
'■ between five and six, with his five troops, with Captain 
•' Fountain's, Captain Rich's, and eighty of our Norwich Vo- 
" lunteers, he marched towards Lowestoff; where he was to 
" meet with the Yannouth Volunteers, who brought four or five 
" pieces of ordnance. The Town 'ofLowestofi" had blocked 
" themselves up ; all except where they had placed their ord- 
" nance, which were three pieces ; before which a chain was 
" drawn to keep off the horse. 

" The Colonel summoned the Town, and demanded, If 
" they would deiiver-up their strangers, the Town and their 
" army?— promising them then favour, if so; if not, none. 
" They yielded to deliver-up their strangers, but not to the 
" rest. Whereupon our Norwich dragoons crept under the 
" chain before mentioned ; and came within pistol-shot of their 
" ordnance ; proffering to fire upon their cannoneer, — who fled : 
" so they gained the two pieces of ordnance, and broke the 

= Meansi643 of oui- Slyla There iire yet seven days of the Old Year lo nin. 
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" chain ; and they and the horse entered the Town without 
" more resistance. Where presently eighteen strangers yielded 
" themselves ; among whom were, of Suffolk men : Sir T. 
" Barker, Sir John Pettus ; — of Norfolk : Mr. Knyvett of Ash- 
" wellthorpe, 'whom we are to meet again;' Mr. Richard 
" Catelyn's Son,~-some say his Father too was there jn the 
" morning ; Mr. F. Cory, my unfortunate cousin, ivho I wish 
" would have been better persuaded. 

"Mr, Brooke, the sometime minister of Yarmouth, and 
" some others, escaped, over the river. There was good store 
" of pistols, and other arms : I hear, above fifty cases of 
" pistols. The Colonel stayed there Tuesday and Wednesday 
" night. I think Sir John Palgrave and Mr. Smith weat yes- 
" terday to Berks. It is rumoured Sir Robert Kemp had 
" yielded to Sir John Palgrave ; how true it is J know not, for 
" I spoke not Sir John yesterday as he came through Town. 
" I did your message to Captain Sherwood. Not to trouble 
"you further, I crave leave; and am ever your Worship's at 
" command, John Cory. 

" Postscriptum, aoth March 1643. — Right worthy Sir, The 
" a.bovesaid, on Friday, was unliappily left behind ; for which 
" I am sorry ; as also that I utterly forgot to send your plate. 
" On Friday night the Colonel brought in hither with him the 
" prisoners taken at Lowestoff, and Mr. Trott of Beecles. On 
" Saturday night, with one troop, they sent all the prisoners 
" to Cambridge. Sir John Wentworth is come off with the 
*' payment of 1000/. On Saturday, Dr. Corbett of Norwich, 
" and Mr. Henry Cooke'' the Parliament-man, and our old 
" 'Alderman' Daniell were taken in Suffolk. Last night, 
" several troops went out ; some to Lynn-ward, it's thought ; 
" others to Thetford-ward, it's supposed, — because they had a 
" prisoner with them. Sir, 1 am in great haste, and remember 
" nothing else at present. John Cory." 

Cory still adds: "Sir Richard Berney sent to me, last 
" night, and showed and gave me the Colonel's Note to testify 
" he had paid him the 50/." — a forced contribution levied by 
the Association Committee upon poor Berney, who had shown 

jcosc i Henry Cooke is Sou of 
imeiit, and got inlD dangsMiis 
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himself ' backward ;' let liim be quiet henceforth, and study to 
conform. 

This was the last attempt at Royalism ia the Associatioa 
where Cromwell served. The other ' Associations,' no man 
duly forward to risk himself being present in them, had already 
fallen, or were fast falling, to ruin ; their Counties had to 
undergo the chance of War as it came. Huntingdon County 
soon joined itself with this Eastern Association.^ Cromwell's 
next operations, as we shall perceive, were to deliver Lincoln- 
shire, and give it the power of joining, which in September 
next took effect.9 Lincoln, Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, Cambridge, 
Herts, Hunts : these are thenceforth the ' Seven Associated 
Counties,' called often the 'Association' simply, wliich make a 
great figure in the old Books, — and kept the War wholly out 
of their own borders, having had a man of due forwardness 
among them. 



LETTERS VI.— Vlir. 

The main brunt of the War, during tliis year 1643, is in the 
extreme Southwest, between Sir Ralph Hopton and the Earl of 
Stamford ; and in (he North, chiefly In Yorkshire, between the 
Earl of Newcastle and Lord Fairfax. The Southwest, Cornwall 
or Devonshire transactions do not much concern us in this 
place ; but with the Yorkshire we shall by and by have some 
concern. A considerable flame of War bums conspicuous in 
those two regions : the rest of England, all in a hot but very 
dim state, may be rather said to smoke, everywhere ready for 
burning, and incidentally catch fire here and there. 

Essex, the Lord General, lies at Windsor, all spring, with 
the finest ParliameiUary Army we have yet had ; but unluckily 
can undertake almost nothing, till he see. For his Majesty in 
Oxford is also quiescent mostly; engaged in a negotiation with 
his Parhament; in aTreaty, — of which Colonel Hampden and 
other knowing men, though my Lord of Essex cannot, already 
predict the issue. And the Country is all writhing in dim con- 
flict, suffering manifold distress. And from his Majesty's head- 



i i6lh May,— Husl 



b. p. 337- 
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quarters ever and anon there darts out, now hitiier now thither, 
across the dim smoke-element, a swift fierce Prince Rupert, 
plundering and blazing ; and then suddenly darts in again ; — 
too like a streak of sudden ^V^, for he plunders, and even &ums, 
a jfood deal ! Which state of things Colonel Hampden and 
others witness with much impatience; but cannot get the Lord 
General to undertake anything, till he see. 

An obscure entangled scene of things ; all manner of War- 
movements and swift-shooting electric influences crossing one 
another, with complex action and reaction ;— -as happens in a 
scene of War ; much more of Civil War, where a whole People 
and its atfairs h.3.vthtco\ae electric. — Here are Three poor Let- 
ters, reunited at last from their long exile, resuscitated after long 
interment : not in a very luminous condition ! Vestiges of 
Oliver in the Eastern Association ; which, however faint, are 
welcome to us. 

LETTER VI. 

The Essex people, at least the Town of Colchester and 
Langley their Captain have, in some measure, sent their con- 
tingent to Cambridge ; but money is short. Cromwell, home 
rapidly again from Norfolk, must take charge of it ; has an 
order from the Lord General ; — nay it seems a Great Design is 
in view ; and Cromwell too, like Richard Baxter and the rest 
of us, imagines one grand effort might perhaps end these bleed- 



' To the Mayor &^c. of Lokhester, By Captain Dodswortli : 

Gentlemen, ' Cambridge,' 23d March 164^. 

Upon the coming down of your Townsmen, 
to Cambridge, Captain Langley not knowing how to dispose 
of them, desired me to nominate a fit Captain : which I did, 
—an honest, religious, valiant Gentleman, Captain Dods- 
worth, the Bearer hereof. 

He hath diligently attended the service, and much im- 
proved his men in their exercise ; but hath been unhappy 
beyond others in not receiving any pay for himself, and 
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What he h d f I 11 t 1 £, .Ho hath, by 

his pruden h t w th f d w carriage, what 

with money b n w d k pt th t h He is able to 
do so no 1 g th y Up ntly d b nd, if a course 
be not taken. 

It's pity it should be so ! For I believe they are brought 
into as good order as most Companies in the Army. Be- 
sides, at this instant there is great need to use them ; I have 
received a special command from my Lord General, To 
advance with what force we can, to put an end, if it may 
be, to this Work,~God so assisting, from whom all help 
Cometh. 

I beseech you, therefore, consider this Gentleman, and 
the soldiers ; and if it be possible, make up his Company a 
Hundred-and-twenty; and send them away with what ex- 
pedition is possible. It may, through God's blessing, prove 
very happy. One month's pay may prove all your trouble. 
I speak to wise men :— God direct you. I rest, yours to 
serve you, Oliver Cromwell.* 

The present Great Design, though it came to nothing, is 
not without interest for us. Some three days before the dale 
of this Letter, as certain Entries in the Commons Journals still 
testify.i there had risen hot alaiin in Parliament ; my Lord 
General wrifingfrom Windsor, 'at three in the morning:' Prince 
Rupert out in one of his forays ; in terrible force before the 
Town of Aylesbury : ought not one to go and fight him ? — 
Without question I eagerly answer Colonel Hampden and others : 
Fight him, beat him ; bdat more than him ! Why not rise 
heartily from Windsor with this fine Anny; calling the Eastern 
Association and all friends to aid us ; and stoj.-m-in upon Oxford 
itself? It may perhaps quicken the negotiations there ! — 

This Design came to nothing, and soon sank into total ob- 
scurity again. But it seems Colonel Hampden did entertain 
such a Design, and even take some steps in it. And this Let- 



nnal,' he s 



fMnry of Colchtster (Ltmdon, 174B), book i. 
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ter of Oliver's, coupled with the Entries in the Commons Jour- 
nals, is perhaps the most authentic proof we yet have of that 
fact ; an interesting fact, which has rested hitherto on the vague 
testimony of Clarendon,^ who seems to think the Design might 
have succeeded. But it came to nothing ; Colonel Hampden 
could not rouse the Lord General to do more than 'write at 
three in the morning,' and send 'special commands,' for the 
present. 



LETTER VII. 

And now here is a new horde of ' Plunderers' threatening 
the Association with new infall from the North. The old News- 
papei-s call them 'Camdeners;' followers of a certain Noel, Vis- 
count Camden, from Rutlandshire ; who has seized Stamford, 
is driving cattle at a great rate, and fast threatening to become 
important in those quarters. — ' Sir John Burgoyne' is the Bur- 
goyne of Potton in Bedfordshire, chief Committee-man in that 
County : Bedford is not in our Association ; but will perhaps 
lend us help in this common peril. 

' To my honoured Friend Sir John Burgoyne, Baronet : These.' 

Sir, ' Huntingdon,' lotll April 1643. 

These Plunderers draw near. I think it will 
do well if you can afford us any assistance of Dragooners, 
to help in this great Exigenf^e. We have here about Six 
or Seven Troops of Horse ; such, I hope, as will fight. It's 
happy to resist such beginnings betimes. 

If you can contribute anything to our aid, let us speedily 
participate thereof. In the mean time, and ever, command 
your humble servant, Oliver Ckomwell." 

Concerning these Camdeners at Stamford and elsewhere, 
so soon as Colonel Cromwell has got himself equipt, we shall 
hear tidings again. Meanwhile, say the old Newspapers,' 'there 
Rihllim (Oxford, 18 

[n Coc^ei's Atmali, iiL 34 
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■ is a regiment of stout Northfoik blades gone to Wisbeach, 
' Croyland, and so into Holland' of LincoInsMre, ' to preserve 
'those parts,'- — if they may. Colonel Cromwell will follow; 
and give good account of that matter by and by. 

Lincolnshire in fact ought to be all subdued to the Parlia- 
ment ; added to the Association. We could then cooperate 
with Fairfax across the Humber, and do good service 1 So 
reason the old Committees, as one dimly ascertains. — The Par- 
liament appointed a Lieutenant of Lincolnshire, Lord Wil- 
loughby of Parham, a year ago ;* but he is much infested with 
Camdeners, with enemies in all quarters, and has yet got no 
secure footing there. Cromwell's work, and that oi the Asso- 
ciation, for the nest twelvemonth, as we shall perceive, was 
that of clearing Lincolnshire from enemies, and accomplishing 
this problem. 

LETTER VIII. 

Meanwhile enter Robert Barnard, Esquire, again. Bar- 
nard, getting ever deeper into trouble, has i*un up to Town ; 
has been persuading my Lord of Manchester and others, That 
he is not a disaffected man ; that a contribution should not be 
inflicted on him by the County Committee. 

To my very loving Friend Robert Barnard, Esquire : 
Present these. 

Sir, ' Hunllngdon,' 17th Apiil 1643, 

I have received two Letters, one from ray- 
Lord of Manchester, the other from yourself; much to the 
same effect : I hope therefore one answer will serve them 
both. 

Which is in short this : That we ktiow you are disaffected 
to the Parliament ;— and truly if the Lords, or any Friends, 
may take you off from a reasonable Contribution, for my 
part I should be glad to be commanded to any other em- 
ployment. Sir, you may, if you will, " come freely into the 

' (ToHiwiflBiraMraa^jlu. 497). =5ili March 1642. New encouragement and sanc- 
tion given hixn (Rushworth, v. loS), of date ^Ih Jan. 164^3. 
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country about your occasions." For ray part, I have pro- 
tected you in your absence ; and shall do so to you. 

This is all,— but that I am ready to serve you, and rest, 
your lovmg friend, Oliver Cromwell." 

Let Barnard return, therefore ; take a lower level, where 
the ways are more sheltered in stormy weather ;— and so save 
himself, and ' become Recorder after the Restoration.' Subtlety 
may deceive him ; inlegrity never will 1— 



LETTERS IX.— XI. 
Cromwell, we find, makes haste to deal with these ' Cam- 
deners ' His next achievement is the raising of their Siege of 
Croyland (in the end of April, exact date not discoverable) ; 
concerning which there are large details in loud-spoken Vicars ;> 
How the reverend godly Mr. Ram and godly Sergeant Home, 
both of Spalding, were ' set upon the walls to be shot at,' when 
the Spalding people rose to deliver Croyland; how ■ Colonel 
Sir Miles Hobart' and other Colonels rose also to deliver it,— 
and at last how ■ the valiant active Colonel Cromwell' rose, and 
did actually deliver it.s », - . 

Cromwell has been at Lynn, he has been at Nottingham, at 
Peterborough, where the Soldiers were not kind to the Cathe- 
dral and its Siarpliee-furniture i' he has been here and then 
swifUy there ; encountering many things. For Lincolnshire is 
not easy to deliver; dangers, intricate difficulties abound in 
those quarters, and are increasing. Lincohishire, infested with 
infalls of Camdeners, has its own Malignancies too ;— and, 
much more, is sadly overrun with the Marquis of Newcastle s 
Northern ■ Popish Army' at present. An Army ' full of Papists, ' 
as is currendy reported; officered by renegade Scots, 'Snjolin 
Henderson,' and the like unclean creatures. For the Marquis, 



-ad May), ia Cnm'a'illi. 
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in spite of the Fairfaxes, has overflowed Yorkshire ; flowed across 
the Humber ; has fortified himself fa Newark-oa-Trent, and is 
a sore affliction to the well-affected thereabouts. By the Queen's 
interest he is now, from Earl, made Marquis, as we see. For 
indeed, what is worst of all, the Queen in late months has 
landed in these Northern parts, with Dutch ammunition pur- 
chased by English Crown Jewels ; is st mng up all manner of 
' Northern Papists' to double animation temptmg Hotliams 
and other waverers to meditate treachery for which they will 
pay dear. She is the centre of these new penb She marches 
Southward, much agitating the skirts of the E-istern Associa- 
tion ; joins the King ' on Keinton field or EdgcluU field where 
he fought last autumn.^ — She was impeached of treason by the 
Commons. She continued in England till the following sum- 
mer ^ then quitted it for long years. 

Let the following Three Letters, ^ — one of which is farther 
distinguished as the first of Cromwell's ever published in the 
Newspapers, ^ — testify what progress he is making in the difficult 
problem of delivering Lincolnshire in this posture of affairs. 



LETTER IX. 

There was in those weeks, as we learn from the old News- 
papers, a combined plan, of which Cromwell was an element, 
for capturing Newark ; there were several such ; but this and 
all the rest proved abortive, one element or another of the com- 
bination always failing. That Cromwell was not the failing 
element we could already guess, and may now definitely read. 

'Lord Grey,' be it remembered, is Lord Grey of Groby, 
once Military Chief of the Association,^ — ^though now I think 
employed mainly elsewhere, nearer home : a Leicestershire man ; 
as are ' Hastings' and ' Hartop :' well known all of them in the 
troubles of that County. Hastings, strong for the King, holds 
' Ashby-de-la-Zouch, which is his Father's House, well fortified ;'^ 
and shows and has shown himself a pushing man. ' His Excel- 
lency' is my Lord General Essex. ' Sir John Gell' is Member 
and Commander for Derbyshire, has Derby Town f6r Garrison. 
The Derbyshire forces, the Nottinghamshire forces, the Asso- 



» Clan 
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ciation forces: if all the 'forces' could but be united! But 
they never rightly can. 

' To the Honourable tfu Committee at Lincoln : These.' 
My Lords and Gentlemen, ' nucoii.Ehirc,' 3d May khj. 

I must needs be hardly thought on ; because 
I am still the messenger of unhappy tidings and delays con- 
cerning you,— though I know ray heart is to assist you with 
all expedition ! 

My Lord Grey hath now again failed me of the ren- 
dezvous at Stamford,— notwithstanding that both he and 
I received Letters from his Excellency, commanding us both 
to meet, and, together with Sir John Gell and the Notting- 
ham forces, to join with you. My Lord Grey sent Sir Ed- 
ward Haitop to me, To let me know he could not meet 
me at Stamford according to our agreement ; fearing the 
exposing of Leicester to the forces of Mr. Hastings and 
some other Troops drawing tliat waj 

Believe it, it were better, in my poor o] o Leicester 
were not, than that there should not be fou d a mnediate 
taking of the field by our forces to accompi si the common 
ends. Wherein I shall deal as freely tl h m wl en I meet 
him, as you can desire. I perceive Abhby de la Zo ch sticks 
much with him. I have offered him now another place of 
meeting f to come to which I suppose he will not deny 
me ; and that to be tomorrow. If you shall therefore thmk 
fit to send one over unto us to be witii us at night,— you 
do not know how far we may prevail with him ; To draw 
speedily to a head, with Sir John Gell and the other forces, 
where we may all meet at a general rendezvous, to the end 
you know of. And then you shall receive full satisfaction 
concerning my integrity ;T— and if no man shaU help you, 
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yet will not I be wanting to do my duty, God assist- 
ing me. 

If we could unite those forces ' of theirs ;' and with them 
speedily make Grantham the general rendezvous, both of 
yours and ours, I think it would do well. I shall bend my 
endeavours that way. Your concurrence by some able in- 
strument to solicit thisj might probably exceedingly hasten 
it; especially having so good a foundation to work upon as 
my Lord G 1 m ids. Our Norfolk forces, which 

will not pr m ou may imagine by six or seven 

hundred m 11 1 n eniently at Spalding ; and, I am 

confident, b dy neet at Grantham at the general 

rendezvous 

I have uble you ; but begging of God 

to take away the impediments that hinder our conjunction, 
and to prosper our designs, take leave. Your iaithful servant, 
Oliver Cromwell.* 



Some rendezvous 
uniting of forccb, rao 
thereupon. As the ne 



It Grantham does take place, some 
; 01' fewer ; and strenuous endeavour 
t Letter will testify. 



LETTER X. 

This Letter is the first of Cromwell's ever published in the 
Newspapers. ' That valiant soldier Colonel Cromwell' lias 
in official Person of name not now 



victory o 



God hath given ti 
They ' 



„.,..ithara, i3lh May 1643,' 

this evening, a glorious 
— -- - — --T informed. 



victory over our enemies. They were, as we are informed, 
one-and-twenty colours of horse-troops, and three or four 
of dragoons. 

• Tanoer hss. (Oiford), 1: 
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It was late in the evening when we drew out; they 
came and faced us within two miles of the town. So soon 
as we had the alarm, we drew out our forces, consisting of 
about twelve troops, — whereof some of them so poor and 
broken, that you shall seldom see worse : with this handful 
it pleased God to cast the scale. For after we had stood 
a little, above musket-shot the one body from the other; 
and the dragooners had fired on both sides, for the space 
of half an hour or more ; they not advancing towards us, 
we agreed to charge them. And, advancing the body after 
many shots on both sides, we came on with our troops a 
prettyround trot ; they standing firm to receive us : and our 
men charging fiercely upon them, by God's providence they 
were immediately routed, and ran all away, and we had 
the execution of them two or three miles. 

I believe some of our soldiers did kill two or three men 
apiece in the pursuit ; but what the number of dead is we 
are not certain. We took forty-five Prisoners, besides divers 
of their horse and arms, and rescued many Prisoners whom 
they had lately taken of ours ; and we took four or five of 
their colours. ' I rest' * "'* * 

' Oliver Cromwell.'* 

On inquiry at Grantham, there is no vestige of tradition as 
to the scene of this skirmish ; which must have been some 
two miles out on the Newark road. Thomas May, a veracious 
icteUigent man, but vague as to dates, mentions two notable 
skirmishes of Cromwell's ' near to Grantham, ' in the course of 
this business ; one especially in which ' he defeated a strong 
■ ' party of the Newarkers, where the odds of number on their 
' side was so great that it seemed almost a miraculous victory ;' 
that probably is the one now in question. Colonel Cromwell, 
we farther find, was very 'vigilaut of all sallies that were made, 
' and took many men and colours at several times ;'8 and did 
■ PsifictDisrsid of the Passages ixParllameiU, «d-S9th May 1643 ; compkled 

teliedon, 

* History ef Long FarUafnent, p. mS. 
VOL. I; 
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what was in Colonel Cromwell ; — but could not take Newark 
at present. One element or other of the combination always 
foils. Newark, again and again besieged, did not surrender 
until the end of the War. At present, it is terribly wet weather, 
for one thing ; ' thirteen days of continual rain.' 

The King, as we observed, is in Oxford : Treaty, of very 
slow gestation, came to birth in. March last, and was carried on 
there by Whitlocke and others till the beginning of April ; but 
ended in absolute notliiag.9 The King still continues in 
Oxford, — his head-quarters for three years to come. The 
Lord General Essex did at one time think of Oxford, but pre- 
ferred to take Reading first ; is lying now scattered about 
Thame, and BrickhiU. in Buckinghamshire, much drenched 
with the unseasonable rains, in a very dormant, discontented 
condition.'" Colonel Hampden is with Iijm. There is talk of 
making Colonel Hampden Lord General. The immediate 
hopes of the world, however, are turned on ' that valiant 
soldier and patriot of his country' Sir William WaEcr, who has 
marched to discomfit the Malignants of the West. 

On the 4th of this May, Cheapside Cross, Cliaring Cross, 
and other Monuments of Papist Idolatry were torn down by 
authority, 'troops of soldiers sounding their trumpets, and aU 
the people shouting ;' the Book of Sports was also burnt on 
the ruins of the same.ii In which days, too, all the people are 
working at the Fortitication of London. 



LETTER XL 

The 'great Service,' spoken of in this Letter, we must still 
understand to be the deliverance of Lincolnshire in general; or 
if it were another, it did not take effect. No posMbility yet of 
getting over into Yorkshire to cooperate with the Fairfaxes, — 
though they much need help, and there have been speculations 
of that and of other kinds. i^ For the War-tide breaks in very 
irregular billows upon ouv shores ; at one time we are pretty 
clear of Newark and its Northern Papists ; and anon ' the 
Queen has got into Newark,' and we are like to be submerged 

9 Whitlocke, ist edition, pp. 63-5 ; Husbands, ii. ^zzg. 

» Li'Sa™ On Sff^ T^c'tt i^%ei : Viors (date incorrect), p. 327. 
» tadSewsp^HS (3olh May-i3lh June idta). m Cnm^U.aiu^, p. 6. 
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by them. As a general rule, intricate perilous difficulties abound ; 
and cash is scarce. The Fairfaxes, meanwhile, last week, have 
gained a Victory at Wakefield ;i' which is a merciful encourage- 



' To the Mayor &=€. of Coldmiei- : Tke.-n:: 

Gentlemen, ' Lincuinihirc/ ssth May 1643. 

I tliought it my duty once more to write 
unto you For more strength to be speedily sent unto us, 
for this great Service. 

I suppose you hear of the great Defeat given by my 
Lord Fairfax to the Newcastle Forces at Wakefield. It was 
a great mercy of God to us. And had it not been bestowed 
upon us at this very present, my Lord Fairfax had not 
known how to have subsisted. We assure you, should the 
Force we have miscarry, — expect nothing but a speed}" 
march of the Enemy up unto you. 

Why you should not strengthen us to make us subsist, 
— ^judge yoE the danger of the neglect; and how inconve- 
nient this improvidence, or unthrift, may be to you ! I shall 
never write but according to my judgment : I tell you again, 
It concerns you exceedingly to be persuaded by me. My 
Lord Newcastle is near Six-thousand foot, and above Sixty 
troops of horse; my Lord Fairfax is about Three-thousand 
foot, and Nine troops of horse ; and we have about Twenty- 
four troops of horse and dvagooners. The Enemy draws 
more to the Lord Fairfax : our motion and yours must be 
exceeding speedy, or else it will do you no good at all. 

If you send, let your men come to Boston. I beseech 
you hasten the supply to us :— forget not money ! I press 
not hard; though I do so need that, I assure you, the foot 
and dragooners are ready to mutiny. Lay not too much 



Letter by Lord Faiifex (in Euahworlh, v. 268) ; S&nrl Memo- 
■ Fairfex im Sox.^1 Tr^U, v. 3S0). 
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place, — I would not open my mouth at this time. I desire 
to deny myself; but others will not be satisfied. I beseech 
you hasten supplies. Foi^et not your prayers. Gentle- 
men, I am yours, Oliver Cromwell.* 

'Lay not too rnuch upon a poor gentleman,' — who is really 
doing what he ca^i ; shooting swiftly, now hither, now thither, 
wheresoever the tug of difficulty lies ; stni^ling very sore, as 
beseems tlie Son of Light and Son of Adam, not to be van- 
quished by the mud-element ! 

Intricate struggles; sunk almost all in darkness row: — of 
which take this other as a token, gathered still luminous from 
the authentic but mostly inane opacities of the Commotis 
yournals ;^^ '21 June 1643, Mr. Pym reports from the Com- 
mittee of the Safety of the Kingdom,' our chief authority at pre- 
sent, to this effect, That Captaia Hotham, son of the famed 
Hull Hotham, had, as appeared by Letters from Lord Grey 
and Colonel Cromwell, now at Nottingham, been beiiaving 
very ill ; had plundered divers persons without regard to the 
side they were of; had, on one occasion, 'turned two pieces of 
ordnance agaifui Colonel Cromwell ;' nay, once, when Lord 
Grey's quartermaster was in some huff with Lord Grey ' about 
oats,' had privily offered to the said quartermaster that they 
two should draw out their men, and have a tight for it with. 
Lord Grey; — not to speak of frequent correspondences with 
Newark, with Newcastle, and the Queen now come back from 
Holland : wherefore he is arrested there in Nottingham, and 
locked up for trial. 

This was on the Wednesday, this report of Pym's : and, 
alas, while Pym reads it, John Hampden, mortally wounded 
four days ago in a skirmish at Chalgrove Field, lies dying at 
Thame ; — died on the Saturday following ! 

• Motaiu's nishrii ofCdchiHir, book i. p. ;6. " ii!, 13B. 
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LETTERS XII.— XV. 

' On Thursday July the 27th,' on, or shortly before that day, 
' news reach London' that Colonel Cromwell has taken Stam- 
ford,— retaken it, I think ; at all events taken it. Whereupon 
the CavaUers from Newark and Belvoir Castle came hovering 
about him : he drove them into Burleigh House, Burleigh oi\ 
the Hill in Rutlandshire, and laid siege to the same ; ' at three 
in the morning,' battered it with all his shot, and stormed it 
at last.i Which is ' a good help wc have had this week.' 

On the other hand, at Gainsborough we are suffering siege ; 
indisputably the Newarkers threaten to get tke upper hand in 
that quarter of the County. Here is Cromwell's Letter, — 
happily now the original itself ;— concerning Lord WiUoughby 
of Parham, and the relief of Gainsborough 'with powder and 

LETTER XI I. 
In Rushworth and the old Newspaper copies of this Letter, 
along with certain insignificant, perhaps involuntary variations, 
there are two noticeable omissions ; the whole of the first 
paragraph, and nearly the whole of the last, omitted for cause 
by the old official persons ; who furthermore have given only 
the virtual address ' To ths Committee of the Association sitting 
at Cambridge.' not the specific one as here : 

To my nobk Friends, Sir Edmund Baeon, Knight and Baronet, 
Sir Wiilia?n Spring, Knight and Baronet, Sir Thomas 
Barnardislon, Knight, and Matirice Barrow, Esquire: 
Present these. 
Gentlemen, Hmitingdun, si^t juiy .643. 

No man desires more to present you with 
encouragement than myself, because of the forwardness I 
find in you,— to your honour fae it spoken,— to promote this 
great Cause. And truly God follows us with encourage- 

I Vicars ; Newspapers (in CramwelUima, p. 6). 
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ments, who is the God of blessings ; — and I beseech you 
let Him not lose His blessings upon us ! They come in 
season, and with all the advantages of heartening : as if 
God should say, "Up and be doing, and I will stand by 
you, and help you !" There is notliing to be feared but our 
own sin and sloth.^ 

It hatii pleased the Lord to give your sen ant and sol 
diers a notable victory now at Gainsborough I marched 
after the taking of Burleigh House upon Wednesday to 
Grantham, where I met about 300 horse and dr^gooneis 
of Nottingham. With these, by agreement, we met the 
Lincolners at North Scarle, which is about ten miles from 
Gainsborough, upon Thursday in the evening, where we 
tarried until two of the clock in the morning , and then 
with our whole body advanced towards Gainsborough 

About a mile and a half from the Town, we met 1 fai 
lorn hope of the enemy of near 100 horse. Our dra^ooners 
laboured to beat them back; but not alighting off then 
horses, the enemy charged them, and beat some loui or h\e 
of tliem off their horses : our horse charged them, and made 
them retire unto their main body. We advanced, and came 
to the bottom of a steep hill ; we could not well get up but 
by some tracks ; which our men essaying to do, a body of 
the enemy endeavoured to hinder; wherein we prevailed, 
and got the top of the hill. This was done by the Lin- 
colners, who had the vanguard. 

When we all recovered the top of the hill, we saw a 
great Body of the enemy's horse facing us, at about a mus- 
ket-shot or less distance ; and a good Reserve of a full regi- 
ment of horse behind it. We endeavoured to put our men 
into as good order as we could. The enemy in the mean 
time advanced towards us, to take us at disadvantage ; but 
in such order as we were, we charged their great body, I 

^ This paragtaph is omitted ia GushwottL and the Newspapers. 
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having the right wing ; we came up horse to horse ; where 
we disputed it with our swords and pistols a pretty time; 
all keeping close order, so that one could not break the 
other. At last, they a little shrinking, am men perceiving 
it, pressed-in upon them, and immediately routed this whole 
body ; some flying on one side and others on the other of 
the enemy's Reserve j and our men, pursuing them, had 
chase and execution about five or sis miles. 

I perceiving this body which was the Reserve standing 
still unbroken, kept back my Major, Whalley, from the 
chase ; and with my own troop and the other of my regi- 
ment, in all being three troops, we got into a body. In 
this Reserve stood General Cavendish ; who one while faced 
me, another while faced four of the Lincoln troops, which 
was all of ours that stood apon the place, the rest being 
engaged in the chase. At last General Cavendish chained 
the Lincolners, and routed them. Immediately I fell on 
his rear with my three troops ; which did so astonish him, 
that he gave over the chase, and would fain have delivered 
himself from me. But I pressing on forced them down a 
hill, having good execution of them ; and below the hill, 
drove the General with some of his soldiers into a quag- 
mire ; where my Captain-lieutenant slew him with a thrust 
under his short ribs. The rest of die body was whoUy 
routed, not one man staying upon the place. 

We then, after this defeat which was so total, relieved 
the Town with such powder and provision as we brought. 
Which done, we had notice that there were six troops of 
horse and 300 foot on the other side of the Town, about a 
mile off lis ; we desired some foot of my Lord Willoughby's, 
about 400 ; and, with our horse and these foot, marched 
towards them : when we came towards the place where their 
horse stood, we beat back with my troops about two or 
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tliree troops of the enemy's, who retired into a. '■mall \ilhge 
at the bottom of the hilU When we recovered the hill, we 
saw in the bottom, about a quarter of a mile from us, a 
regiment of foot ; after that another ; after that the Marqiiib 
of Newcastle's own regiment ; consisting in all of about 50 
foot colours, and a great body of horse ;— which indeed was 
Newcastle's Army, Which, coming so unexpectedly, put us 
to new consultations. My Lord Willoughby and I, being 
in the Town, agreed to call-off our foot. I went to bring 
them off: but before I returned, divers of the foot were 
engaged; the enemy advancing with his whole body- Our 
foot retreated in disorder ; and with some loss got the Town ; 
where now they are. Our horse also came off with some 
trouble; being wearied with the long fight, and their horses 
tired ; yet faced the enemy's fresh horse, and by several 
removes got off without the loss of one man; the enemy 
following the rear with a great body. The honour of this 
retreat is due to God, as also all the rest: Major Whalley 
did in this carry himself with aO gallantry becoming a gen- 
tleman and a Christian. 

Thus you have this true relation, as short as I could. 
What you are to do upon it, is next to be considered.^ If 
I could speak words to pierce your hearts with the sense 
of our and your condition, I would ! If you will raise 2,000 
Foot at present to encounter this Army of Newcastle's, to 
raise the siege, and to enable us to fight him, — we doubt 
not, by the grace of God, but that we shall be able to re- 
lieve the Town, and beat the Enemy on* the other side of 
Trent. Whereas if somewhat be not done in this, you will 
see Newcastle's Army march up into your bowels; being 
now, as it is, on this side Trent. I know it will be diffi- 
cult to raise thus many in so short time : but let me assure 
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you, it's necessary, and therefore to & done. At least do 
what you may, with all possible expedition 1 I would I had 
the happiness to speak with one of yon :-truly I cannot 
come over, but must attend my charge ; the Enemy is vigil- 
ant The Lord direct you what to do. Gentlemen, I am 
youi faithful servant, OiiviR Cmmwell. 

P.S. Give this Gentleman credence ; he is worthy to be 
trusted, he knows the urgency of our affairs better than my- 
self. It he give you intelligence, in point of time, of liaste 
to be made,— believe him i he will advise for your good.* 

About two miles south of Gainsborough, on the North- 
Scarle road, stands the HamlB and Church of Lea; near 
which is a ' Hill.- or expanse of upland, of no great height, but 
sandy covered with furze, and fuU of rabbit-holes, the ascent 
of which would be difficult for horsemen in the teeth of an 
enemy This is understood to be the ■Hill' of the fighl referred 
to here. Good part of it is enclosed, and the ground much 
Sterk since thiTtime ; but one of the fields is still cdled 
.JltJcM Field,'' and another at some distance nearer Gains- 
borough ■ flrawr Field ; beyond which latter, on the other 
' or western face of the Hill, a little over the boundary of Lea 
. Parish with Gainsborough Parish, on the left hand (as you go 
• Nordi) between the Poad and the Rivei,' is a morass or 
meadow stih known by the name of C»»™i41*> ««. which 
points-out the locality.^ ,, , , ^„ 

Of the ' Hills' and ' Villages' rather confusedly alluded to 
in the second part of the Letter, which probably lay across 
Trem Bridge on the Newark side of the river, I could olDtain 
no elucidation, — and must leave them to the gocss of local 
antiquaries interested in such things.' 

'General Cavendish,' whom some confound with the Earl 
of Newcastle's brother, was hi. C«»», 'the Earl of Devon- 
shire's second son ;' an accomplished young man of three-and- 
twenty- for whom there was great kmenting ; — indeed a 
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ge 1 t b t h death f which we, in these radical 
tim ry t f h m q lity itself, and mucli more 

jtlyfth^ fh qlj cannot even with effort 

f rm -my deq t d Th w the first action that made 

C in U t b ni lly t Ik d f : He dared to kill this 

h hi p f d arm against him ! ' Colonel 

C mw 11 g t t th L -d Willoughby, and per- 

f dryalltn gt the Earl of Newcastle's 

fesTh ashbgi gfhis great fortunes, and 
w 1 b t pp th w Id '8 

W 11 h El cry t 1 b t, upon ' Charles Ca'n- 

d h It t h b tt me time afterwards ; poor 

Waller, in these weeks, very narrowly escapes death himself, 
on account of the ' Waller Plot ;' — makes an abject submis- 
sion ; pays lo.ooo/, fine ; and goes upon his travels into for- 
eign parts !— 

LETTER XIIL 

Here meanwhile is a small noteworthy thing. Consider 
these ' Young Men and Maids,' and that little joint-stock com- 
pany of theirs 1 Amiable young persons, may it prosper with 
you ! Twelve-score pounds and so many stand of muskets, — 
well, this little too, in the great Cause, will help. For a pure 
preached Gospel, and the ancient liberties of England, who 
would not try to help ? Fine new cloaks and fardingales are 
good ; but a company of musketeers busy on the right side, 
how much better ! — Colonel Cromwell, now home again, has 
received a Deputation on the matter ; and suggests improve- 
ments. 'Country' which will take your muskets, means 
County. Three pounds, we perceive by calculation, will buy a 
war-saddle and pistols. Who the 'Sir' is, guessable as some 
Chairman of this ' Young Men and Maids' Society ; and in 
what Town he sits, whether in Huntingdon itself or in another, 
— must remain forever uncertain. His Address, by negligence, 
has vanished ; his affair wholly has vanished ; the body of it 
gone all to air, and only the soul of it now surviving, and like 

S'ftnlm's WaSir, p. 209. 
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To . 

Sljt^ ■ Hunlbgdon,' =d August 1643. 

I understand by these Gentlemen the good 
affections of your Young Men and Maids ; for which God 
is to be praised. 

lapprove of the business : only I desire to advise you 
that your " foot company" may be turned into a troop of 
horse ; which indeed wiU, by God's blessing, far more ad- 
vantage the Cause than two or three companies of foot; 
especially if your men be honest godly men, which by all 
means I desire. I thank God for stirring-up the youth to 
cast-in their mite, which I desire may be employed to the 
best advantage ; therefore my advice is, that you would em- 
ploy your Twelve-score Pounds to buy pistols and saddles, 
and I will provide Four-score horses ; for 400/. more will 
not raise a troop of horse. As for the muskets that are 
bought, I think the Country will take them of you. Pray 
raise honest godly men, and I will have them of my regi- 
ment. As for your Officers, I leave it as God shall or hath 
directed to choose ;— and rest, your loving friend, 

Oliver Ceomwell.* 



LETTER XIV. 

Gainsborough was directly taken, after this relief of it ; 
Lord WiUoughby could not resist the Newarkers with New- 
castle at their head. Gainsborougli is lost, Lincoln is lost; 
unless lielp come speedily, all is like to be lost. The following 
Letter, with its enclosure from tlie Lord Lieutenant Willougtby 
of Parham, speaks for itself. Read the Enclosure tirst. 

* FaitfaxCornst'iindinctfijaaAa-a, 1849), iii- S«: the Original is Autograrii : ad- 
dress quite Eone ; do&eted ' Colontl CromMrelVs Letter to' (m regard lo) iherBache- 
lots and Muds, ad August 1643, from Huntingdon.' 
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" To my noble Friend Colonel Cromwell, at Huntingdon ! 
These. 

" Eiiston, sth Au£^st 1643. 

" Noble Sir, — Since the business of Gainsborough, the 
" hearts of our men have been so dcaded that we have lost 
" most of them by running away. So that we were forced to 
" leave Lincoln upon, a sudden :— and if I had not done it 
" t>ien, I should have been left alone in it. So that now I am 
" at Boston : where we are very poor in strength ; — so that 
" without some speedy supply, I fear we shall not hold this 
" long neither. 

" My Lord General. I perceive, hath writ to you, To draw 
" all the forces together, I should be glad to see it : for if 
" that will not be, there can be no good to be expected. If you 
" will endeavour to stop my Lord of Newcastle, you must pre- 
" aently draw them to him and fight him ! For without we be 
" masters of the field, we shall be pulled out by the ears, one 
" after another. 

" The Foot, if they will come on, may march very securely 
" to Boston ; which, to me, will be very considerable to your 
■' Association. For if the Enemy get that Town, which is now 
" very weak for defence for want of men, I believe they wdl 
" not be long out of Norfolk and Suffolk. 

" I can say no more : but desire you to hasten ; — and rest, 
•' your servant, Francis Wjlloughby."J'' 

To my honoured Friends the Commissioners at Cambridge: 

These present. 

Gentlemen, Huiningdon, eih Augusi 1643 

You see by tliis Enclosed how sadly your 
affairs stand. Ifs no longer Disputing, but Out mstantly 
all you can ! liaise all your Bands ;'i send them to Hunt- 
ingdon;— get up what Volunteers you can, histen your 
Horses. 

Send these Letters to Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex, with- 



Eaker mss. (Trinity -College I 
00, Mgelhtr with the followinE. 
Tiainbands. 
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out delay. 1 beseech you spare not, but be expeditious and 
industrious ! Almost all our Foot have quitted Stamford ; 
there is nothing to interrupt an Enemy, but our Horse, that 
is considerable. You must act lively ; do it without dis- 
traction. Neglect no means ! — I am, your faithful servant, 
Oliver Cromwell.* 

In the Commons Journals, August 4/^,1' are various 
Orders, concerning Colonel Cromwell and his affairs, of a com- 
fortable nature : as, ' That he shall have the Three-thousand 
' Pounds, already levied in the Associated Counties, for pay- 
' ment of his men ;' likewise privilege of ' Free Quarter on the 
' march he is now upon ;' and lastly, ' That the Six Associated 
' Counties do forthwith raise Two-thousajid men more' for his 
behoof and that of the Cause. On which occasion Speaker 
Lenthall, as we otherwise find, writes to him on the part of the 
House, in these encouraging terms : ' The House hath com- 
' manded me to send you these enclosed Orders ; and to let 
' you know that nothing is more repugnant to the sense of this 
' House, and dangerous to this Kingdom, than the unwilling- 
' ness of their forces to march out of their several Counties.' — 
' For yourself, they do exceedingly approve of your faithful 
' endeavours to God and the Kingdom.'" 



.LETTER XV. 

The Comynit tee's answer, 'my return from you,' will find 
Cromwell at Stamford ; to which, as to the place of danger, he 
is already speeding and spurring. Here is his next Letter to 
these Honoured Friends : 

Tp my honoured Friends ike Commissioners at Cambridge : 

These present. 

Gentlemen, ' Pewrboraugh,' sa Augusi lUs- 

Finding our foot much lessened at Stamford, 
and having a great train and many carriages, I held it not 

• Qwper's Aanali qf Cambridge, iiL 3551 Tanner h 
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safe to continue there, but pieiently after my return from 
you, I ordered the foot to '{iiit that place ind m-iich into 
Holland, 'to SpaldJQg,' ■nhich they did on Mondiy la'it^' 
I was the rather induted io to do because of the Letter I 
received from my Lord Willoughby, a copy whereof I sent 
you. 

I am now at Peterborough, whither I came this after- 
noon. I was no sooner come but Lieutenant- Colonel Wood 
sent me word, from Spalding, That the Enemy was march- 
ing, with twelve flying colours of horse and foot, within a 
mile of Swinstead : so that I hope it was a good providence 
of God that our foot were at Spalding. 

It much concerns your Association, and the Kingdom, 
that so strong a place as Holland is be not possessed by 
them. If you have any foot ready to march, send them 
away to us with aU speed. I fear lest the Enemy should 
press in upon our foot : — he being thus far advanced to- 
wards you, I hold it very fit that you should hasten your 
horse at Huntingdon, and what you can speedily raise at 
Cambridge, unto me. I dare not go into Holland with my 
horse, lest the enemy should advance with his whole body 
of horse, this way, into your Association ; but remain ready 
here, endeavouring^* my Lord Grey's and the Northampton 
shue horse towwds me , that so, if we be able, we may fight 
the enemy, or letreat unto you, with our whole strength 
I beseech you hasten jour levies whit )ou can , especially 
those of foot' Quicken all our fnends witli new letters 
upon this occasion, -^which I belie\e you will find to be 
a true cdarm the particulars I hope to be able to inform 
}ou speedily o±, more punctually, having sent, m ill histe, 
to Colonel Wood for that purpose 

The money I brought with nie is so poor a pittance 
when it comes to be distributed amongst all my troops that, 
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considering their necessity,— it will not half clothe them, 
they were so far behind, — if we have not more money 
speedily, they will be exceedingly discouraged. I am sorry 
you put me to it to write thus often. It makes it seem a 
needless importunity in me ; whereas, in truth, it is a con- 
stant neglect of those that should provide for us. Gentle- 
men, make them able to live and subsist that are willing to 
spend their blood for you !— I say no more ; but rest, your 
faithful servant, Oliver Cromwell.* 

Sir William Waller, whom some called WiUiam the Con- 
queror, has been beaten all to pieces on Lansdown Heath, 
about three weeks ago. The Fairfaxes too are beaten from the 
field ■ glad to get into Hull,— which Hotham the Traitor was 
about delivering to her Majesty, when vigilant persons laid 
him £ast.i« And, in the end of May, Earl Stamford was 
- defeated in the Southwest ; and now Bristol has been suddenly 
surrendered to Prince Rupert,— for which let Colonel Nathaniel 
Ficnnes (says Mr. Prynne, stiU very zealous) be tried by Court- 
Martial, and if possible, shot. 



LETTERS XVI.— XVIII. 
In the very hours while Cromwell was storming the sand-hill 
near Gainsborough 'by some tracks,' honourable gentlemen at 
St. Stephen's were voting him Governor of the Isle of Ely. 
Ely in the heart of the Fens, a place of great military capabi- 
lities, is much troubled with ' corrupt ministers,' with ' corrupt 
trainbands,' and understood to be in a perilous state ; where- 
fore they nominate Cromwell to take charge of it.i We under- 
stand his own Family to be still resident in Ely. 

• Fairfax CorresiendeiKe, \v. 53. ^ ,- i t- --r * a jj« 

16 Of Hotham : MS^June 164, (Rusiiwortli, v. j75..6>;-of tho Jairfiuies, at Addet- 

^tton Fi^t in Cornwall, defeat of Sumford by Hopwp, H« ifilh May , Bnslol is 

"V&^^S^,^St' il^of =8.h July .6,3): lb. .33, ^^7. .fie, &=, to 637 feti. 
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The Parliament affairs, this Summer, have taken a bad 
course ; and, except it be in the Eastern Association, look every- 
where declining. They have lost Bristol, their footing in the 
Southwest and in. the North is mostly gone; Essex's Army has 
melted away, without any action of mark ail Summer, except 
the loss of Hampden in a skirmish. In the beginning of August 
the King breaks out from Oxford, very clearly superior in force; 
goes to settle Bristol ; and might thence, it was supposed, have 
marched direct to London, if he had liked. He decides on 
taking Gloucester with him before he quit those parts. The 
Parliament, in much extremity, calls upon the Scots for help ; 
who, under conditions, will consent. 

In these circumstances, it was rather thought a piece of 
heroism in our old friend Lord Kimbolton, or Mandevil, now 
become Earl of Manchester, to accept the command of the 
Eastern Association ; he is nominated ' Sergeant- Major of the 
Associated Counties,' roth August 1643 ; is to raise new force, 
infantry and cavalry ; has four Colonels of Horse under him ; 
Colonel Cromwell, who soon became his second in command, 
is one of them; Colonel Norton, whom we shall meet after- 
wards, is another.^ ' The Associated Counties are busy listing,' 
intimates the old Newspaper ; 'and so soon as their harvest is 
' over, which for the present much retardeth them, the Earl of 
' Manchester will have a very hrave and considerable Army, to 
' be a terror to the Northern Papists,' Newarkers and New- 
castles, ' if they advance Southward.'^ When specially it was 
that Cromwell listed his celebrated body ai Ironsides is of course 
not to be dated, though some do carelessly date it, as from the 
very ' beginning of the War ;' and in Bates* and others are to 
be found various romantic details on the subject, which deserve 
no credit. Doubtless Cromwell, all along, in the many changes 
his body of men underwent, had his eye upon this object of 
getting good soldiers and dismissing bad ; and managed the 
matter by common practical vigilance, not by theatrical clap- 
traps as Dr. Bates represents. Some months ago, it was said 
in the Newspapers, of Colonel Cromwell's soldiers, 'not a man 
swears but he pays his twelvepence ;' no plundering, no drink- 
ing, disorder, or unpiety allowed.* We may fancy, in this new 

J Cmmmm yovmah, iii. ig^, i™ : Husbands, ii. jSS. J76-8. 
> jgih August 1643, C 
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levy, as Manchester's Lieutenant and Governor of Ely, when 
the whole force was again winnowed and sifted, he might com- 
plete the process, and see his Thousand Troopers ranked before 
him, worthy at last of the name of Ironsides. They were men 
that had the fear of God ; and gi-adually lost all other fear 
" Truly they were never beaten at all," says he. ^Meanwhile : 

1643. 
August 2is/. The shops of London are all shut for cer- 
tain days ^ Gloucester is in hot siege ; nothing but the obdurate 
valour of a few men there prevents the King, with Prince Ru- 
pert, called also Prince Robert and Prince Robber, from riding 
roughshod over us.' The City, with much emotion, ranks its 
Trained Bands under Essex; making up an Armyfor him, de- 
spatches him to relieve Gloucester. He marches on the 26th ; 
steaddy along, in spite of rainy weather and Prince Rupeit ; 
westward, westward: on the night of the tenth day, September 
5th, the Gloucester people see his signal-fire flame up, amid 
the dark rain, • on the top of Presbury Hill ;' — and understand 
that they shall live and not die. The King 'fired his huts,' 
and marched off without delay. He never again had any real 
chance of prevailing in this War. Essex, having relieved the 
West, returns steadily home ag^in, the King's forces hanging 
angrily on his rear ; at Newbury in Berkshire, he had to turn 
round, and give them battle,— i^^'w^ Neivbury Battle, 20th Sep- 
tember 164.3, — wherein he came oiF rather superior.® Poor 
Lord Falkland, in his 'dean shirt,' was killed here. This 
t dj h to Gloucester and back again, by Essex, was the 

h ff h ddd ing the War; a considerable feat, and very 
h h m, the slow-going, inarticulate, indignant, 

H 1 in the interim, are some glimpses of the 

A d C ; of the 'listing' that now goes on there, a 

thmg attended with its own confused troubles. 

1 See W/etiti'sBiShHiraiGhtiixslrtii!!!. a Callicfioa &c. {GJaucesler, 1825), or 
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LETTER XVI. 

Letter Sixteenth is not dated at all ; but incidentally names 
its place ; and by the tenor of it sufficiently indicates these au- 
tumn days, first days of September, as the approximate time. 
' Our handful," to be known by and by as Ironsides, they are 
ready and steady ; but we see what an affair tlie listing of the 
rest is ; cash itself like to be dreadfully short ; men difficult to 
raise, worth litde when raised ;-— add seizure of Malignant neigh- 
bours' horses, proclamations, reclamations, and the Lawyers' 
tongues, and all men's, everywhere set wagging ! Spring and 
Barrow are leading Suffolk Committee-men, whom we shall see 
again in tliat capacity. Of Captain Margery, elsewhere than 
in that Suffolk Troop now mustering, I know nothing ; but 
Colonel Cromwell knows him, can recommend him as a man 
worth something : if Margery, to mount himself in this pressure, 
could ' raise the horses from Malignants,' in si 
were it not well ? 



To my noble Friends, Sir WiZliam Spring, Knight and Baro- 
net, and Maurice Barrow, Esquire : Present these. 

Gentlemen, ' Cjmfaridg;, — stptember 1643.' 

I have been now two days at Cambridge, in 
expectation to hear the fruit of your endeavours in Suffolk 
towards the public assistance. Believe it, yon will hear of 
a storm in few days ! You have no Infantry at all consi- 
derable ; hasten your Horses ; — a few hours may undo you, 
neglected. — I beseech you be careful what Captains of Horse 
you choose, what men be mounted : a few honest men are 
better than numbers. Some time they must have for exer- 
cise. If you choose godly honest men to be Captains of 
Horse, Jionest men will follow them ; and they wOl be cai-e- 
ful to mount such. 

The King is exceeding strong in the West. If you be 
able to foil a force at the first coming of it, you will have 
reputation ; and that is of great advantage in our aiTairs, 
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God hath given it to our handful; let us endeavour to keep 
it. I had rather have a plain russet-coated Captain that 
knows what he figlits for, and loves what he knows, than 
that which you call "a Gentleman" and is nothing else. I 
honour a Gentleman that is so indeed !— 

I understand Mr. Margery hath honest men will follow 
him ; if so, be pleased to make use of him; it much con- 
cerns your good to have conscientious men. I understand 
that tliere is an Order for me to have 3,000/. out of the 
Association; and Essex hath sent their part, or near it. 
I assure you we need exceedingly. I hope to find your 
favour and respect, I protest, if it were for myself, I would 
not move you. That is all, from your faithful servant, 

Oliver Cromwell. 

P.S. If you send such men as Essex hath sent, it will be 
to little purpose. Be pleased to take care of their march ; 
and tliat such may come along with them as will be able to 
bring them to the main Body ; and then I doubt not but 
we shall keep them, and make good use of them, — I beseech 
you, give countenance to Mr. Margery ! Help him in rais- 
mg his Troop ; let him not want your favour in whatsoever 
is neediul for promoting this work ;— and command your 
servant. II he can raise the horses from Malignants, let 
him have your warrant : it will be of special service.* 



LETTER XVII. 

Listing still ; and with more trouble than ever. Mattei-s 
) not well; 'Nobody to ^«^o»,' nobody to ^wj^y cash too is 
i defeaive : — here, however, is another glimpse of 
r, first specific glimpse, which is something. 



ly (Norwiii, January 184S). 
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To my honoured Friend Oliver St. John, Esquire, atLincoMs 
Inn: Tliese present. 

SlK, ' Eastern Assodilioii/ nth Sept. 'i6«.' 

Of all men I should not trouble you mth 
money mitteis,— did not the hea^y necessities my Troops 
are in, preS'i me bejond measure I am neglected exceed- 
ingly ! 

I am now reidj iar' my march towards the Enemy; 
who hath entrenched himself o(er against Hull, my I.oid 
Newcastle havmg btsieged the Town. Many of ray Lord 
of Manchester s Troops are come to me ; very bad and 
mutinous, not to be confided in; — they paid to a week 
almost; miiu noways provided-for to support tliem, except 
by the poor Sequestrations of the County of Huntingdon ! 
— My Troops increase. I have a lovely company; you 
would respect them, did yon know them. They are no 
"Anabaptists;" they are honest sober Christians: — they 
expect to be used as men ! 

If I took pleasure to write to the House in bitterness, 
I have occasion. ' Of the 3,000/. allotted me, I cannot get 
the Norfolk part nor the Hertfordshire ; it was gone before 
I had it — I have minded your service to forgetfulness of my 
own and Soldiers' necessities. I desire not to seek myself: 
— ' but' I have little money of my own to help my Soldiers. 
My estate is little. I tell you, the business of Ireland and 
England hatl; had of me, in money, between Eleven and 
Twelve Hundred pounds; — therefore my Private can do 
little to help the Public. You have had my money : I hope 
in God I desire to venture my skin. So do mine. Lay 
weight upon their patience ; but break it not ! Think of 
that which may be a real help. I believe 5,000/.'" is due. 
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If yoii lay aside the thought of me and my Letter, I 
expect 110 help. Pray for your true friend and servant, 

Oliver Ckomivell, 

' P.S.' There is no care taken Iiow to maintain that Force 
of Horse and Foot raised and a-iaising for my Lord of Man- 
chester. He hath not one able to put-on ' that business.' 
The Force will fall if some help not Weak counsels and 
weak actings undo all ! — [two -words crossed out] : — all will 
be lost, if God help not ! Remember who tells you.* 

Ill Lynn Regis there arose ' distractions,' last Spring ; dis- 
tractions ripening into open treason, and the seizure of Lynn 
by Malignant forces, — Roger L'Estrange, known afterwards as 
Sir Roger the busy Pamphleteer, being very active in it. I.ynn 
lies strong amid its marshes ; a gangrene in the heart of the 
Association itself My Lord of Manchester is now, with all 
the regular Foot, and what utmost effort of volunteers the Coun- 
try can make, besieging Lynn, does get it, at last, in a week 
hence. Ten days hence the Battle of Newbuiy is got ; and 
much joy for Gloucester and it. But here in the Association, 
with such a weight of enemies upon tis, and such a stagnancy 
and staggering want of pith within us, things still look extremely 
questionable !— 

Monday, ^^ih September. The House of Commons and 
the Assembly of Divines take the Covenant, the old Scotch 
Covenant, slightly modified now into a ' Solemn League and 
Covenant ;' in St. Margaret's Church, Westminster." They 
lifted up their hands seriatim, and then ' slept into the chancel 
to sign.' The List yet remains in Rushwortb,— incorrect in 
some places. There sign in all about 220 Honourable Mem- 
bers that day. The whole Parliamentary Party, down to the 
lowest constable or drummer in their pay, gradually signed. It 
was the condition of assistance from the Scotch ; who are now 
calling out ' all fencible men from sixteen to sixty,' for a thh'd 
expedition into England. A very solemn Covenant, and Vow 
of all the People ; of the awfulness of which, we, in these days 

• Addiliona!AyscougbMSS.5ois, art. =5: prinKd, mlh som= cmrs, \aA,miial 
unasualmthRusliworthXT. 475,480; ihe Covenant ilseir, ib. 4jS. 
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of Custom-house oaths and loose regardless talk, cannot form 
the smallest notion, ^ — Duke Hamilton, seeing his painful Scotch 
diplomacy end all in this way, flies to the King at Oxford,— is 
there ' put under arrest,' sent to Pendenuis Castle near the 
Land's End.'^ 



LETTER XVI I r. 

In Rushworth's List of Members covenanting in St. Mar- 
garet's Church on Monday September 2sth, the name of Oliver 
Cromwell stands visible : but it is an error ; as this Letter and 
other good evidences still remain to show. Indeed some sin- 
gular osdtancy must have overtaken the watchful Rushworth, 
on that occasion of the Covenant ; or what is likelier, some in- 
extricable sbufile had got among his Paper-masses there, when 
he came to redact them long after, — the indefatigable painful 
man ! Thus he says furthermore, and again says, the signing 
took place ' on September 22d,' which was Friday ; whereas 
the Rhadaroanthine Commons Journals still testify, that on 
Friday September 32d there was merely order and appointment 
made to sign on the 25th; and that the signing itself took 
place, accordingly, on Monday September 2Sth, as we have 
given it. With other en^ors, — incident to the exacteat Rush- 
worth, when liis Paper-masses get shuffled ! — -Here is another 
entry of his, confirmable beyond disputing ; which is of itself 
fatal to that of ' Oliver Cromwell' among ' those who signed the 
Covenant that day.' Oliver Cromwell had quite other work to 
do than signing of Covenants, many miles away from him just 
now ; and indeed, I guess, did not sign this one for many days 
and weeks to come; not till he got to his place in Parliament 
again, with more leisure on his hands than now. 

Tuesday, ' -idth September. The Lord Willoughby' of Par- 
ham ' and Colonel Cromwell came to Hull, to consult with the 
' Lord Fairfax ; but made no stay : and the same day, Sir 
' Thomas Fairfax crossed Hiimberwith Twenty Troops of Horse, 
' to join with Cromwell's forces in Lincolnshire,'" For the 
Marquis of Newcastle is begirdling, and ever more closely be- 
sieging, the Lord Fairfax in Hull ; which has obliged him to 
ship his brave Son, with all the horse, across the Humber, in 

u Burnet, Memoirs qfths D«kes of HamiUon. '= Rushworlli, v. 28a 
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this manner ; hoise are useless Iicre ; under the Earl of Man- 
chester, on the other side, they may be of use. 

The landing took place at SaMeet that same afternoon, say 
the Newspapers : here now is what followed thereupon,— s.ic- 
cessfnl though rather dangerous march into the safe parts of 
Lincolnshire" and continuance of the drillmgs, flghtmgs. and 
enlistments there. Committee-men ■Spring and Barrow are 
known to us i of Margery and ■ the Malignants horses we have 
also had some inlding once. 

Ti Us hmmrti Friads, Sir Willitat Spring and Mr. Bar- 
row: These prami. 
Gentlemen, ' iMfc.J, LiDcoin.hir.,' =sei s.pt. 1643- 

It hath pleased God to bring off Sir Thomas 
Fairfai his Hot.e over tlie rivet from Hull, being about 
One-and-twenty Troops of Horse and Dragoons. The Lm- 
colnshire horse laboured to hinder this work, bemg about 
Thirty-four Colours of Horse and Dragoons ; we marched up 
to their landing-place, and the Lincolnshire Horse retreated. 
After they were come over, we all marched towaid. Hol- 
land i and when we came to onr last quarter upon the edge 
of Holland, the Enemy quartered within four miles of us, 
and kept the field all night with his whole body : his intend- 
ment as we conceive, was to Sght us ;-or hoping to inter- 
pose betwixt UB and our retreat; having received, to his 
Thirty.four Colours of Horse, Twenty fresh Troops, ten 
Companies of ' Dragoons ;» and about a Thousand Foot, 
being Geneial King's own Regiment. With these he at- 
tempted our guards and our quarters ; and, if God had not 
been merciful, had ruined us before we had known of it; 
the Five Troops we set to keep the watch failing much of 
their duty. But we got to hoise; and retreated m good 
order with the safety of aU our Horse of the Association; 
not losing four of tliem tlial I hear of; and we got live of 
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tlieirs. And for this we are exceedingly bound to the good- 
ness of God, who brought our troops off with so little loss. 

I write unto you to acquaint you with this; the rather 
that God may be acknowledged ; and that you may help 
forward, in sending such force away unto us as lie nnprofit- 
ably in your country. And especially that Troop of Cap- 
tain Margery's, which surely would^* not be wanting, now 
we so much need it ! 

I hear there hath been much exception taken to Captain 
Margery and his Officers, for taking of horses. I am sorry 
you should discountenance those who (not to make benefit 
to themselves, but to serve their Country) are willing to 
venture their lives, and to purchase to themselves the dis- 
pleasure of bad men, that they may do a Public benefit. 1 
undertake not to Justify all Captain Margery's actions : but 
his own conscience knows whether he hath taken the horses 
bf any but Maligiiants ; — and it were somewhat too hard to 
put it upon the consciences of your fellow Deputy Lieuten- 
ants, whether they have not freed 'Hi^ horses of known Ma- 
lignants? A fault not less, considering the sad estate of 
this Kingdom, tlian to take a horse from a known Honest 
man ; the offence being against the Public, which is a con- 
siderable aggravation ! I know not the measure every one 
takes of Malignants. I think it is not fit Captain Margery 
should be the judge : but if he, in this taking of horses, 
hath observed the plain character of a Malignant, and can- 
not be charged for one horse otherwise taken, — it had been 
better that some of the bitterness wherewith he and his 
have been followed had been spai'ed ! The horses that his 
Comet'" Boulry took, he will put himself upon that issue 
for them all. 

If these men be accounted " troublesome to the Coun- 
try," I shall be glad you would send them all to me. I'll bid 
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into these employments:^ — but why do they not appear? 
Who would have hindered them ? But seeing it was neces- 
sary the work must go on, better plain men than none ; — 
but best to have men patient of wants, faithful and consci- 
entious in their employment. And such, I hope, these will 
approve themselves to be. Let them therefore, if I be 
thought worthy of any favour, leave your Country with your 
good wishes and a blessing. I am confident they^'^ will be 
well bestowed. And I believe before it be long, you will be 
in their debt ; and then it will not be hard to quit scores. 

What arms you can furnish them withal, I beseech you 
do it. I have hitherto found your kindness great to me : — 
I know not what I have done to lose it ; I love it so well, 
and price it so high, that I would do my best to gain more. 
You have the assured affection of your most humble and 
faithful servant, Oliver Cromwell. 

P.S.— I understand there were some exceptions taken 
at a Horse that was sent to me, which was seized out of 
the Jiands of one Mr. Goldsmith of Wilby. If he be not by 
you judged a Malignant, and that you do not approve of my 
having of the Horse, I shall as willingly return him again 
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as you sliall desire. And therefore, I pray you, signify your 
pleasure to me herein under your hands. Not that I would, 
for ten thousand horses, have the Horse to my own private 
benefit, saving to make use of him for the Public : — for I 
will most gladly return the value of him to the State. If 
the Gentleman stand clear in your judgments, — I beg it as 
a special favour that, if the Gentleman be freely willing to 
let me have him for my money, let him set his own price : I 
shall very justly return him th n 'f 1 b 'II 

ing to part with him, but keep h f h pi 

be pleased to send me an ans h f I h 11 ly 

return him his Horse ; and do 1 e d I m a 

tisfaction to myself than keep h m — Th f b g oi 

you to satisfy my desire in h a, qu h 11 

ceedingly oblige me to you. If j 1 n T 1 11 
very unsatisfied, and the Hor will be a 1 u d n m 
long as I shall keep him.* 

The Earl of Manchester, recaptor of Lynn Regis lately, is 
still besieging and retaking certain minor strengths and Fen gar- 
risons, — sweeping the intrusive Royalists out of those Souttiem 
Towns of Lincolnshire. This once done, his Foot once joined 
to Cromwell's and Fairfax's Horse, something may be expected 
in the Midland parts too. 



WINCEBY riGI-IT. 

Lincolnshire, which has now become one ofthe Associated 
Seven,! and is still much overrun by Newarkevs and Northern 
Papists, shall at last be delivered. 

Hull siege still continues, with obstinate sally and onslaught ; 
on the other hand, Lynn siege, which the Earl of Manchester 
was busy in, has prosperously ended ; and the Earl himself, 
with his foot regiments, is now also here ; united, in loose quar- 

• OrMnalintlie possession ofDawson Turner, Esq., Great Yamoulh: ptinteil in 
Papers of Norfolk Ardiamlogical Society (Norwich, January 1848). 
' aoth September 1643, Husbands, ii. 337, 
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ters, with Cromwell and Fairfax, in the Boston region, and able 
probably to undertake somewhat. Cromwell and Fairfax with 
the horse, we perceive, have still the brunt of the work to do. 
Here, after much marching and skirmishing, is an account of 
Winceby Fight, their chief exploit in those parts, which cleared 
the country of tie Newarkers, General Kings, and renegade 
Sir John Hendersons; — as recorded by loud -spoken Vicars. 
In spite of brevity we must copy the Narrative. Cromwell 
himself was nearer death in this action than ever in any other ; 
the victory too made its due figure, and ' appeared in the world.' 
Winceby, a small upland Hamlet, in the Wolds, not among 
the Fens, of Lincolnshire, is some five miles west of Homcastle. 
The confused memory of this Fight is still fresh there ; the 
Lane along which the chase went bears ever since the name of 
' Slash Lane,' and poor Tradition maunders about it as she can. 
Hear Vicars, a poor human soul zealously prophesying as if 
through the organs of an ass, — in a not mendacious, yet loud- 
spoken, exaggerative, more or less asinine manner ■!' 

* * « 'All that night,' Tuesday loth October 1643, 'wo 
' were drawing our horse to the appointed rendezvous ; and the 
' next morning, being Wednesday, my Lord' Manchester ' gave 
' order that the whole force, both horse and foot, should be 
' drawn up to Bolingbroke Hill, where he would expect the 
' enemy, being the only convenient ground to fight with him. 
' But Colonel Cromwell was no way satisfied that wo should 
' fight ; our horse being extremely wearied with hard duty two 
• or three days together. 

' The enemy also drew, that' Wednesday ' morning, their 
' whole body of horse and dragooners mto the field, being 74, 
' colours of horse, and 21 colours of dragoons, in all 95 coloui-s. 
' We had not many more than half so many colours of horse 

' and dragooners ; but I br''— ■^--' any men, —besides 

' our foot, which indeed - ra up until it was 

' very late. The enemy's :ndish ;" ' — he that 

was killed in the Bog ; ' a ligion." I believe 

' that as wc had no notics oming towards us, 

' so they had as little of o ight with them. It 

tkU: by John Vicats (London, printed by M. Si- 
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• was about twelve of the clock ere our horse aiid driigooncrs 

• were drawn up. After that we marched about a mile nearer 

• the enemy ; and then we began to desciy him, by little and 
' little, coming towards us. Until this tiroe we did not know 

• we should fight ; but so soon as our men had knowledge of 

• the enemy's coming, they were very full of joy and resolution, 

• thinking it a great mercy that they should now fight witli fiim. 
' Our men went on in several bodies, singing Psalms. Quarter- 

• master-General Vermuyden with five troops had the forlorn- 

• hope, and Colonel Cromwell the van, assisted witli other of 
' my Lord's troops, and seconded by Sir T. Faii-fas, Both 
' armies met about Ixbie, if I mistake not the Town's name," 
— you do mistake, Mr. Vicars ; it is Winceby, a mere hamlet 

' Both they and we had drawn-up our dragooners ; who 
' gave the first chai-ge ; and then the horse fell in. Colonel 
' Cromwell fell with brave resolution upon the enemy, imme- 
' diately after their dragooners had given him the first volley ; 
' yet they were so nimble, as that, within half pistol-shot, they 
' gave him another: his horse \vas killed under him at the first 
' charge, and fell down upon him ; and as he rose up, he was 
' knocked down again by the Gentleman who charged him, who 
' 'twas conceived was Sir Ingram Hopton : but aftenvards he' 
the Colonel ' recovered a poor horse in a soldier's hands, and 
' bravely mounted himself again. Truly this first charge was 
' so home-^iven, and performed with so much admirable cour- 
' age and resolution by our troops, that the enemy stood not 
' another ; but were driven back upon their own body, which 

• was to have seconded them ; and at last put these into a plain 
' disorder ; and thus, in less than half an hour's fight, they 
' were all quite routed, and' — driven along Slash Lane at a ter- 
rible rate, unnecessary to specify. Sir Ingram Hopton. who 
had been so near killing Cromwell, was himself killed. ' Above 

. a hundred of their men were found drowned in ditches,' in quag- 
mii-es that would not bear riding ; the 'dragooners now left on 
foot' were taken prisoners ; the chase lasted to Horncastle or 
beyond it,— and Henderson the renegade Scot ^vas never heard 
of in those parts more. My Lord of Manchester's foot did not 
get up till the battle was over. 

This very day of Winceby Fight, there has gone on at Hull 
a universal sally, tough suOen wrestle in the tienches all day ; 
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witi important loss to the Marquis of Newcastle ; loss of groond, 
loss of lives, loss still more of irrralaable gtins, br.iss drakes, 
saekers, what not :-and on the morrow mormng the Townsfolk, 
looking out, discern with emotion that there is now no Marquts, 
that the Marquis has marched away imder cloud of n.ght, and 
given up the siege. Which surely are good encouragements we 
have had ; two in one day. 

This will suffice for Winceby Fight, or Horncastle Fight, 
of nth October 1643 ;' and leave the reader to imagine that 
Lincolnshire too was now cleared of the ' Papist Army, as we 
ridenfly nietaam. it,^all but a few Town, on the Western 
border, which will be successfully besieged when the Sprmi; 
comes. 

LETTERS XIX. XX. 

I»the month of January 1643-4, Oliver, as Governor of Ely 
is present for some time m that City; lodges, we suppose, rnth 
his own family there ; doing military and other work of govern- 
ment;— makes a transient appearance in the Cathedral one 
day ; memorable to the Reverend Mr. Hitch and lis. 

The case was this. Parliament, which, ever since the hrst 
meeting of it, had shown a marked disatfection to Surplices at 
Allhallowtide and ■monuments of Superstition and Idolatry, 
and passed Order after Order to put them down,--has in Au- 
™st last come to a decisive Act on the subject, and .peciiically 
Lplained that go they must and shall.i Act of ParliaineM 
which, like the previous Orders of Parliament, could oiJy have 
gradual partial execution, according to the humour of the loca- 
ay ; and gave rise to scenes. By tlie Parliament's direction., 
the Priest, Churchwardens, and proper officers were to do it, 
with all decency : failing the proper officers, mproper offcers, 
military men passing through the pktce, these and suchlike, 
backed by a Puritan populace and a Puritan soldiery, ban to 
do if~-not always in tie softest manner. As maay a e»"'». 
Peter Heylin's (lyi»e Peter's) ffis/.r,. and /■<«««/.« IW«>««, 

1641 ICorniiKiH ynrmils, in diebua> 
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still testifies with angry tears. You cannot puil the shirt off a 
maai, the skin off a man, in a way that will please him ! — Our 
Assembly of Divines, sittmg earnestly deliberative ever since 
June last,2 will direct us what Form of Worship we are to 
adopt, — some form, it is to be hoped, not grown dramaturgic 
to us, but still awfully symbolic for us. Meanwhile let all 
Churches, especiaJly all Cathedrals, be stript of whatever the 
general soul so much as suspects to be stage-property and prayer 
by machinery, — a thing we very justly hold in terror and hor- 
ror, and dare not live beside ! — 

Ely Cathedral, it appears, had still been overlooked, — Ely, 
much troubled with scandalous ministers, as well as with dis- 
affected trainbands,— and Mr. Hitch, under the very eyes of 
Oliver, persists in his Choir-service there. Here accordingly is 
an official Note, copies of which stili sleep in some repositories. 

LETTER XIX. 

' To the Reveraid Mr. Hitcfi, at Ely : These.' 

Mr. Hitch, ■ Eiy/ ,oih janua.y .(343. 

Lest tlie Soldiers should in any tumultuary 
or disorderly way attempt the reformation 01 the Cathedral 
Chtu-ch, I require you to forbear altogether your Choir-ser- 
vice, so unedifying and offensive : — and this as you shall 
answer it, if any disorder should arise thereupon. 

I advise you to catechise, and read and expound the 
Scripture to the people; not doubting but the Parliament, 
with the advice of the Assembly of Divines, will direct you 
farther. I desire your Sermons 'too,' where usually they 
have been, — but more frequent. Your loving friend, 

Oliver Cromwell.* 
Mr. Hitch paid no attention ; persisted in his Choir-ser- 
vice : — whereupon enter the Governor of Ely with soldiers, 

' Bill for coavocalioa oflbem read a third Iim=, 61h January 1645-3 (Cmnma?^ 
ymrrials, a. 916); Act itseli; with the Names, ijtl June 164; (Scobell, L js-j). 

• Gtntltmiafsl^againitQjiaaxm, ijSSi Iviii. 325: cojM 'ftom an old Copy, liy 
B Country Rector,' who has had some difficalty m leading Ihe name 01 Hitch, and 
hnowfl iiothii^ farther about Wm 01 it. 
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' with a rabble at his heels,' say the old Querelas. With a rab- 
ble at his heels, with his hat on, he walks up to the Choir ; 
says audibly : ■■ I am a man under Authority ; and am com- 
manded to dismiss this Assembly," — then draws hack a little, 
that the Assembly may dismiss with decency. Mr. Hitch has 
paused for a moment ; but seeing Ohver draw back, he starts 
again: "As it was in the beginning"— !—" Leave olTyour 
fooling, and come down, SirV^ said Oliver, in a voice still aud- 
ible to this Editor ; which Mr. Hitch did now instantaneously 
give ear to. And so, ' with his whole congregation,' files out, 
and vanishes from the field of History. 

Friday, igik January. The Scots enter England by Ber- 
wick, 21,000 strong: on Wednesday they left Dunbar ■ up to 
the knees in snow ;' such a heart of forwardness was in them.* 
Old Lesley, now Earl of Leven, was their General, as before ; 
a Committee of Parliamenteers went with him. They soon 
drove-in Newcastle's ' Papist Army' within narrower quarters ; 
in May, got Manchester with Cromwell and Fairfax brought 
across the Humber to join them, and besieged Newcastle him- 
self in York. Which, before long, will bring us to Marston 
Moor, and Letter Twenty-first. 

In this same month of January, 22d day of it, directly after 
Hitch's business, Colonel Cromwell, now more properly Lieu- 
tenant-General Cromweil, Lieutenant to the Earl of Manchester 
in the Association, transiently appeared in his place in Parlia- 
ment; complaining much of my Lord Willoughby, as of aback- 
ward General, with strangely dissolute people about him, a great 
sorrow to Lincolnshire f—w\A craving that my Lord Manchester 
might be appointed there instead: which, as we see, was done; 
with good result. 

LETTER XX. 
About the end of next month, February 1644, the Lieu- 
tenanC-General, we find, has been in Gloucester, successfully 
convoying Anununition thither ; and has taken various strong- 
bouses by the road.— among others. Hilsden-House m Euckmg- 
hamshire. with important gentlemen, and many prisoners ; which 

3 Walker's Svff^ings 0/thi Ckr^ ^"'.R^fc ''Hil'lS^^^f'^^^,. 
'Ruatwonb,T.6P3-6. i D Ewes MSS. voL iv, £ aSo b, 
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latter, ' Walloons, French, and other outlandish men,' appear 
in Cambridge streets in a very thirsty condition ; and are, in 
spite of danger, refreshed according to ability by the loyal 
Scholars, and especially by ' Mrs. Cumber's maid,' with a tem- 
porary glass of beer.^ In. this expedition there had gone with 
Cromwell a certain Major-General Crawford, whom he has left 
behind in the Hilsden neighbourhood; to whom there is a Let- 
ter, here first producible to modern readers, and connected 
therewith a tale otherwise known. 

Letter Twentieth, which exists as a Copy, on old dim paper, 
in the Kimbolton Archives, addressed on the back of the sheet, 
with all reverence, To the Earl of Manchester, and forms a very 
opaque puzzle in that condition, — turns out, after due study, to 
have been a Copy by that Crawford of a Letter addressed to 
himself : Copy hastily written off, along with other hasty eon- 
fused sheets still extant beside it, for the Earl of Manchester's 
use, on a certain Parliamentary occasion, which will by and by 
concern us too for a moment. 

A 'Lieutenant-Colonel,' Packer I dimly apprehend is the 
name oi him, has on this Hilsden-and-Gloucester expedition 
given offence to Major-General Crawford; who again, in a 
somewhat prompt way, has had Packer laid under arrest, under 
suspension at Cambridge ; in which state Packer still painfully 
continues. And may, seemingly, continue : for here has my 
Lordof Manchester just come down with a Parliamentary Com- 
mission 'to reform the University,' a thing of ir 
and moment, and ' is employed in regard of many o 
is, in fact, precisely in these hours.T issuing his Summonses to 
the Heads of Houses ; and cannot spare an instant for Packer 
and his pleadings. Crawford is still in Buckinghamshire; never- 
theless the shortest way for Packer will be to go to Crawford, 
and talie this admonitory Letter from his superior in command ; 

' To Major- General Crawford: These' 

SlE, Cambridge, loth March '16+3." 

The complaints you preferred to my Lord 
against your Lieutenant-Colonel, both by Mr, Lee and your 

6 Qu^^la (in Cooper's Aunals. iu, 370) ; CramiiicUlana, p. 8 (jlh Maiell 1^43). 
' nth March (Cooper, iii. 371 ; details in Neal, ii. 70-S9). 

" In Appendix, No. 6 (infiS, vol. v.) ; Letter from (Jliver, notably husy, and not 
yet got to Cambo^e. 
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own Letters, have occasioned his stay here :— my Lord being 
' so' employed, in regard of many occasions which are upon 
him, that he hath not been at leisure to hear him make his 
defence : which, in pure justice, ought to be granted him or 
any man before a judgment be passed upon !iim. 

During his abode here and absence from you, he hath 
acquainted me what a grief it is to Mm to be absent from 
his chaise, especiaCy now the regiment is called forth to 
action : and therefore, asking of me ray opinion, I advised 
him speedily to repair unto yau. Surely you are not well 
advised thus to tiim-off one so faithful to the Cause, and so 
able to serve you as this man is. Give me leave to tell you, 
I cannot be of your judgment; 'cannot understand,' if a 
man notorious for wickedness, for oaths, for drinking, hath 
as great a share in your affection as one who fears an oath, 
who fears to sin,— that this doth commend your election of 
men to serve as fit instruments in this work !— 

Ay, but the man " is an Anabaptist." Are you sure of 
that? Admit he be, shall that render him incapable to serve 
the Public ? " He is indiscreet." It may be so, in some 
things : we have all human infirmities. I teU you, if you 
had none but such "indiscreet men" about you, and would 
be pleased to use them kindly, you would find as good a 
fence to you as any you liave yet chosen. 

Sir, the State, in choosing men to serve it, takes no 
notice 'of their opinions ; if they be willing faithfully to serve 
it,— that satisfies. I advised you formerly to bear ivith men 
of different minds from yourself: if you had done it when I 
advised you to it, I think you would not have had so many 
stumblingblocks in your way. It may be you judge other- 
wise; but I tell you my mind.— I desire you would receive 
this man into your favour and good opinion. I believe, ff 
he follow my counsel, he will deserve no other but respect 
from you. Take heed of being sharp, or too easily sharpened 

VOL... 
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that they squa e not tl jou n y oi o o iing 

matte s of el ^ « If h e be a y oth otte e to be 
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det m nat I kno } u 11 not th nk t fit my Lo d 
sho Id 1 huf,e an Ofti of the F el 1 but m a egulate 
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I have not faither to Uouble you ; — but rest, your hum- 
ble servant, Oliver Cromwell.'"^ 

Adjoined to this Letter, as it now lies, — in its old reposi- 
tory at Kimbokon, copied and addressed in the enigmatic ivay 
above mentioned, — there is, written in a Clerk's hand, but cor- 
rected in the hand which copied the Letter, a confused loud- 
spoken recriminatory Narrative, of some length, about th.e 
Second Battle of Newbury ; touching also, in a loud confused 
way, on the case of Packer and others : — evidently the raw- 
material of the Earl's Speech in defence of himself ,9 in the time 
of the Self-denying Ordinance; of wMcli the reader will hear 
by and by. Assiduous Crawford had provided the Earl with 
these helps to prove Cromwell an insubordinate person, and 
what was equally terrible,' a favourer of Aiiabaptists. Of the 
Letter, Crawford, against whom also there lay accusations, 
retains the Original ; but furnishes this Copy ; — of wMcb, un- 
expectedly, we too have now obtained a reading. 

This sharp Letter may be fancied to procure the Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel's reinstatement ; wto, we have some intimation, 
does march with Ms regiment again, in hopes to take the Wes- 
tern Towas of Lincolnshire. Indeed Lieutenant - Colonel 
Packer, if this were verily Packer as he seems to be, became a 
distinguished Colonel afterwards, and gave Oliver himself some 
trouble with his Anahaptistries.'o In the Letter itself, still 
more in the confused Papers gdjoined to it, of Majoi-General 
Crawford's writing, there is evidence enough of smouldering 
fire-eiements in my Lord's Eastern-Association Array ! The 

• Comraunidatta, with much polileiies!, ty tha Duke of Jlanchester, from Family 
Piiuers at Kimbolmn. 

" Rushworlh, T. 733-6- ^ Ludlow (Lond<iD, 1723), 11. 599 
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Lieutenant-General Cromwell, one perceives, is justly suspected 
of a lenity for Sectaries, Independents, Anabaptists them- 
selves, provided they be ' men that fear God," as he phrases 
it. Lieutenant-Colonel Lilhurn (Freeborn John), Lieutenant- 
Colonel Fleetwood risen from Captaiacy now : these and 
others, in the Crawford Documents, come painfully to view in 
this Lincolnshire campaign and afterwards ; with disconteats, 
with ■ Petitions,' and one knows not what ; all tending to Sec- 
tarian courses, all countenanced by the Lieutenant-General." 
Most distasteful to Scotch Crawford, to my Lord of Manches- 
ter, not to say criminal and unforgivable to the respectable 
Presbyterian mind. 

Reverend Mr. Baillie is now up in Town again with the 
Scotch Commissioners, — -for there is again a Scotch Commis- 
sion here, now that their Army has joined us : Reverend Mr. 
Baillie, taldng good note of things, has this pertinent passage 
some six months hence : ' The Earl of Manchester, a sweet 
' meek man, did formerly permit Lieutenant-General CromweU 
' to guide all the Army at his pleasure : the man Cromwell is a 
' very wise and active head'-— yes, Mr. Robert 1 — ' universally 
' well beloved as religious and stout ; but a knovm ladepen- 
' dent or favourer of Sects,' — the issues of which might have 
been frightful ! ' But now our countryman Crawford has got a 
' great hand with Manchester, stands high with all that are 
'against Sects;' which is a blessed change indeed,'^— and 
may partly explain this Letter and som-i other things to us ! 

Of Major-General Crawford, who was once a loud-sounding 
well-known man, but whose chance for being remembered 
much longer will mainly ground itself on a Letter he copied 
with very different views, let us say here what little needs to be 
said. He is Scotch ; of the Crawfords of jordan-Hill, in Ren- 
frewshire ; has seen service in the German Wars, and is deeply 
conscious of it ; — paints himself to us as a headlong audacious 
tighter, of loose loud tongue, much of a pedant and braggart, 
somewhat given to sycophancy too. Whose history may sum 
itself up practically in this one fact. That te helped Cromwell 
and the Earl of Manchester to quarrel ; and his character in 
this other. That he knew Lieutenant-General Cromwell to be a* 
coward. This he, Crawford, knew ; had seen it ; was wont to, 
assert it, and could prove it. Nay once, in subsequent angry 

u tis. by Crawford at Kimbolton. " Baillie, il aag (iClh Sept, 1641). 
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montlis, talking to the Honourable Denzil Holies in Westmin- 
ster Hall, he asserted it within earshot of Cromwell' himself ; 
' who was passing into the House, and I am very sure did hear 
'it, as intended;' — who, however, heard it as if it had been no ' 
affair of his at all ; and quietly walked on, as if his affairs lay 
elsewhere than there I-^ From which I too, the knowing 
Denzil, drew my inferences,— ignominious to the human cha- 
racter ! — Poor Crawford, after figuring much among the 
Scotch Committee-men and Presbyterian Grandees for a time, 
joined or rejoined the Scotch Army under Lesley ; and fell at 
the Siege of Hereford in 1645, fighting gallantly I doubt not, 
and was quiet thenceforth.'* 

In these same weeks there is going on a very famous Treaty 
once more, ' Treaty of Usbridge ;' with immense apparatus of 
King's Commissioners and Parliament and Scotch Commis- 
sioners ;is of which, however, as it came to nothing, there need 
nothing here be said. Mr. Christopher Love, a young elo- 
quent divine, of hot Welsh blood, of Presbyterian tendency, 
preaching by appointment in the place, said. He saw no pro- 
spect of an agreement, he for one; "Heaven might as well 
think of agreeing witb Hell ;"'^ words which were remembered 
against Mr. Christopher. The King will have nothing to do 
with Presbyterianism, will not stir a step without his Surplices 
at Affiiallowtide ; there remains only War ; a supreme manag- 
ing ' Committee of Both Kingdoms ;' combined forces, and 
war. On the other hand, his Majesty, to counterbalance the 
Scots, had agreed to a ' Cessation in Ireland,' sent for his 
' Irish Army' to assist him here, — and indeed already got them 
as good as ruined, or reduced to a mere marauding apparatus. '5' 
A new 'Papist' or partly 'Papist Army,' which gave great 
scandal in this country. By much the remarkablcst man in it 
was Colonel George Monk; already captured at Nantwich, and 
lodged in the Tower. 

But now the Western Towns of Lincolnshire are all taken ; 

" Holles's Menwirs: in Maserca's Sikcl Trash (London, 1815), ;. igo. 

" WoKl's^«a««<iif£, p. 3); BaillLe, EassandastpLuslcomclib.ii. p. iiSii. 
™d Godwin, I 380} ; HolLeE ; Scotch Peerages : &c. &o. 

I* Mlh Jan.— stt Marcli, Ruahworlh, v. 844-046; Whillooke, p. iaa--i. 

'« Wood, iiL i8i ; Commm founaU, &c 

17 Euahwonh, T. s*7_ (Cessation, 15th Septomber 1643); v. 199-303 (Siege of Nant- 
widi, andminofthe liisA Army, sist November). 
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Manchester with Cromwell and Fairfax are across the Humber, 
joined with the Scots besieging Yorit, where Major-Gcneral 
Crawford again distinguishes liinisclf;'^ — arid we are now at 
Marston Moor. 



LETTER XXI. 

MARSTON MOOR. 

iNihe last days of June 1644, Prince Rupert, with an army 
of some 2o,ooo fierce men, came pouring over the hills from 
Lancashire, where he had left harsh traces of himself, to re- 
lieve the Marquis of Newcastle, who was now with a force of 
6,000 besieged in York, by the united forces of the Scots 
under Leven, the Yorkshiremen under Lord Fairfax, and the 
Associated Counties under Manchester and Cromwell. On 
hearing of his approach, the Parliament Generals raised the 
Siege ; drew out on the Moor of Long Marston, some four 
miles off, to oppose his coming. He avoided them by cross- 
ing the river Ouse ; relieved York, Monday 1st July; and 
might have returned successful ; but insisted on Newcastle's 
joining him, and going out to fight the Roundheads. The 
Battle of Marston Moor, fought on the morrow evening, Tues- 
day 2d July 1644, from 7 to lo o'clock, was the result, — 
entirely disastrous for him. 

Of this Battle, the bloodiest of the whole War, I must leave 
the reader to gather details in the sources indicated below ;'■ 
or to imagine it in general as the most enormous hurlyburly, of 
fire and smoke, and steel-fiashings and death-tumult, ever seen 
in those regions : the end of which, about ten at night, was 
' Four-thousand one-hundred-and-fifly bodies' to be buried, and 
total ruin to the King's affairs in those Northern parts. 

The Armies were not completelj' drawn-up till after five 
in the evening ; there was a ditch between them ; they stood 
facing one another, motionless except the exchange of a few 

IS Kres a mine wichout orderE ; StunD9-m, hoping U take the Cilyhimidf; and is 

' Klng^ Pamphlet!, small ^to, no. 164 (various accounts by eye-witneaaes) ; no. 
• ™ onebySimcoiiAshjlhcEarlofMandiestir'aChaplain; no. 167, &t; Rushmonh, 
.. ,- .. ^ in., — /r—j.- ,j35), i.56: Fairbx's Jfernoriiti! iSimtrs 
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cannon-sliots, for an hour and half. Newcastle thought there 
would be no fighting till the morrow, and had retired to Ms 
carriage for the night. There is sortie shadow of surmise tJiat 
the stray cannon-shot which, as the following Letter indicates, 
proved fatal to Oliver's Nephew, did also, rousing Oliver's 
humoiir to the charging point, bring on the general Battle. 

' The Prince of Plunderers,' invincible hitherto, here first tasted 
the steel of Oliver's Ironsides, and did not in the least like it. 

' The Scots dehvered their fire with such constancy and swift- 

' ness, it was as if the whole air had become an element of 

' fire,' — in the aiicient summei- gloaming there. 

^ To my loving Broths, Colonel VaUntine Walton: TTtese.'' 

Dear Sir, ' Leaguet before York,' slJi July 1644. 

It's our duty to sympathise in all mercies ; 
and to praise the Lord together in chastisements or trials, 
that so we may sorrow together. 

Truly England and the Church of God hath had a great 
favour from the Lord, in this great Victory given unto us, 
sucli as the like never was since this War began. It had 
all the evidences of an absolute Victory obtained by the 
Lord's blessing upon the Godly Party principally. We never 
charged but we routed the enemy. The Left Wing, which 
I commanded, being our own horse, saving a few Scots in 
our rear, beat all the Prince's horse. God made them as 
stubble to OUT swords. We charged their regiments of foot 
with our horse, and routed all we charged. The particulars 
I cannot relate now ; but I believe, of Twenty-thousand the 
Prince hath not Four-thousand left. Give glory, [dl the 
glory, to God. — 

Sir, God hath taken away your eldest Son by a cannon- 
shot. It brake his leg. We were necessitated to have it 
cut off, whereof he died. 

Sir, you know my own trials this way •? but the Lord 

^.-noiie of « 
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supported me with this, That the Lord took him into the 
happiness we all pant for and live for. There is your pre- 
cious child full of glory, never to know sin or sorrow any 
more. He was a gallant yotmg man, exceedingly gracious. 
God give you His comfort. Before his death he was so full 
of comfort that to Frank Russel and myself he could not 
express it, " It was so great above his pain." This he said 
to us. Indeed it was admirable. A little after, he said, 
One thing lay upon his spirit. I asked him. What that was? 
He told me it was, That God had not suffered him to be any 
more the executioner of His enemies. At his fall, his horse 
being killed with the bullet, and as I am informed three 
horses more, I am told he bid them, Open to the right and 
left, that he might see the rogues run. Truly he was ex- 
ceedingly beloved in the Anny, of all that knew him. But 
few knew him ; for he was a precious young man, fit for 
God. You have cause to bless the Lord. He is a glorious 
Saint in Heaven ; wherein you ought exceedingly to rejoice. 
Let this drink-up your sorrow ; seeing these are not feigned 
words to comfort you, but the thing is so real and undoubted 
a truth. You may do all things by the strength of Christ. 
Seek that, and you shaU easily bear your trial. Let this 
public mercy to the Church of God make you to forget your 
private sorrow. The Lord be your strength : so prays your 
truly faithful and lovmg brotiier, Oliver Cromwell, 

My love to your Daughter, and my Cousin Perceval, 
Sister Desborow and all friends with you.* 

Colonel Valentine Walton, already a conspicuous man, and 

ta, iF^M Seri=sl iii a«g- 'OriginalonceuiChepoaaesaionolMr. Langtonoi "CI 
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more so afterwards, is of Great-Staughton, Huntingdonshire, a 
neighbour of the Earl of Manchester's ; Member for his 
County, and a Colonel since the beginning of the War. 
There had long been an intimacy between the Cromwell 
Family and his. His Wife, the Mother of this slain youth, is 
Margaret Cromwell, Olivet's younger Sister, next to him in the 
family series. 'Frank Russel' is of Chippenham, Cambridgeshire, 
eldest son of the Baronet there ; already a Colonel ; soon after- 
wards Governor of Ely in Oliver's stead.^ It was the daughter of 
this Frank that Henry Cromwell, some ten years hence, wedded. 
Colonel Walton, if he have at present some military charge 
of the Association, seems to attend mainly on Parliament; and 
this Letter, I think, finds him in Town. The poor wounded 
youth would have to lie on the field at Marston while the Batile 
was fought ; the whole Army had to bivouac there, next to no 
food, hardly even water to be had. That of ' Seeing the rogues 
nm,'occursmorethanonceat subsequent dales in these Wars;* 
who first said it, or whether anybody ever said it, must remain 
uncertain. 

York was now captured in a few daj ^ Pimce Rupert had 
fled across into Lancashire, and so 'south to Shropshire, to 
recruit again ;' Marquis Newcastle \nth ' about ei^'ht) gentle- 
men,' disgusted at the turn of affairs, had withdrawn beyond 
seas. The Scots moved northward to attend the Siege of New- 
castle, ^ended it by storm in October next On the :4th of 
which same month, 24th October 1644 the Parhament pro- 
mulgated its Rhadamanthine Ordinance, To ' hang any Irish 
Papist taken in arms in this country ;''' a very severe Ordinance, 
but not uncalled for by the nature of the 'marauding apparatus' 
in question there. 



LETTERS XXII. XXIII. 

The next Two Letters represent the Army and Lieutenant- 

General got home to the Association again ; and can be read 

with little commentary. ' The Committee for the Isle of Ely,' 

we are to remark, consists of Honourable Members connected 

3 Sec Noble, ii. 40J.8,— wllh vigilance againsl (lis blunders. 
' Ludloii-. i RusKwDrib. v. 783. 
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with that region, and lias its sittings in London, Of ' Major 
Ireton' we shall hear farther ; ' Husband' also is slightly met 
with elsewhere ; and ' Captain Castle' grew, I think, to be Colo- 
nel Castle, and perished at the Storm of Tredah, some years 
afterwards. 

LETTER XXII. 

Fdi- my noble Friauk the Commitke for the Jsle of Ely : 

Present these. 
Gentle e Lmccin, Tst Scpiemher 1644. 

I Tind and that you have lately released 
some perso s mm d b Major Ireton and Captain Hus- 
band, and on omm d 1 Captain Castle,— all ' committed' 
upon clear d ne arj grounds as they are repres-ented 
unto me ; o nd e d mg them as very enemies a=; any 
we have, an 1 nu h quiring to have them continued 
secured. 

I have given order to Captain Husband to see them re- 
committed to the hands of my Marshal, Richard White. And 
I much desire you, for the future, Not to entrench upon me 
so much as to release them,— or any committed in the like 
case by myself, or my Deputy and Commanders in the Gar- 
rison,— until myself or some Superior Authority^ be satisfied 
in the cause, and do give order in allowance of their enlarge- 
ment. For I profess I will be no Governor, nor engage any 
other under me to undertake such a charge, upon such weak 
terms 1 — 

lam so sensible of the need we have to improve the 
present opportunity of our being masters in the field and 
having no Enemy near the Isle, and to spare whatever 
chaise we can towards the malting of those Fortifications, 
which may render it more defensible hereafter if we shall 
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have more need, — I shall desire you, for that end, to ease the 
Isle and Treasury from the superfluous chaise of ' having' 
Two several Committees for the several parts of the Isle; 
and that one Committee, settled at March, may serve for 
the whole Isle. 

Wherefore I wish that one of your number may, in your 
courses, intend^ and appear at that Committee, to manage 
and uphold it the better for all parts of the Isle. 

Resting upon your care herein, I remain, your friend to 
serve you, Oliver Cromwell.* 



LETTER XXI I L 

Sleaford is in Lincolnshire, a march farther South. 
Lieutenant- General Cromwell with the Eastern- Association 
Horse, if the ' Foot' were once settled, — might not he dash 
down to help the Lieutenant-General Essex and his 'Army in 
the West'? Of whom, and of whose sad predicament amid the 
hills of Cornwall there, we shall see the issue anon. Brother 
Walton, a Parliament-man, has written, we perceive, to Crom- 
well, suggesting such a thing ; urging haste if possible. In 
Cromwell is no delay ; but the Eastern-Association Army, horse 
or foot, is heavy to move, — beset, too, with the old internal dis- 
crepancies, Crawfordisms, scandals at Sectaries, and what not. 

For Colonel Valentine Waif on,- These, in London. 

Sir, Sleaford, 6th or sth September '164+.' 

We do with grief of heart resent the sad 
condition of our Army in the West, and of affairs there. 
That business has our hearts with it; and truly had we 
wings, we would fly thither ! So soon as ever my Lord and 

a ' intend' means ' lake pains :' March is a r«™ in tlie Ely region. 

• Old Copy, now Qanuary 1846) on sale al Mr. Graves's, Pail-Mall : printed in 
tiis Athtni^cmtitvCa. December 1845. Old copy, such as the Clerks of ffonourablo 
Members were worn to take of Letters read in the House, or ofBcially elsewhere ;— 
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the Foot set me loose, there shall be in me no want to 
hasten what I can to that service. 

For indeed all other considerations are to be laid aside 
and to give place to it, as being of far more importance. I 
hope the Kingdom shall see that, in the midst of our neces- 
sities, we shall serve them without disputes. We hope to 
forget our wants, which are exceeding great, and ill cared 
for; and desire to refer the many slanders heaped upon us 
by false tongues to God, — who will, in due time, make it 
appear to the world that we study the glory of God, and the 
honour and liberty of the Parliament. For which we unani- 
mously fight ; without seeking our own interests. 

Indeed, we never find our men so cheerful as when there 
is work to do. I trust you will always hear so of them. The 
Lord is our strength, and in Him is all our hope. Pray for 
us. Present my love to my friends ; I beg their prayers. 
The Lord still bless yon. 

We have some amongst us much^ slow in action : — if we 
could all intend our own ends less, and our ease too, our 
business in this Army would go on wheels for expedition ! 
' But" because some of us are enemies to rapine and other 
wickednesses, we are said to be " factious," to " seek to 
maintain our opinions in religion by force,"— which we de- 
test and abhor. I profess I could never satisfy myself of the 
justness of this War, but from the Authority of the Parlia- 
ment to maintain itself in its rights : and in this Cause I 
hope to approve myself an honest man and single-hearted. 

Pardon me that I am thus troublesome. I write but sel- 
dom : it gives me a httle ease to pour my mind, in the midst 
of calumnies, into the bosom of a friend. 

Sir, no man more truly loves you than your brother and 
.p.„a.nt Oliver Cromwell.* 
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THREE FRAGMENTS OF SPEECHES. 

SELl.'-DENYING ORDINANCE. 

The following Three small Fragments of Speeches will have 
to represent for us some six months of occassional loud debat- 
ing, and continual anxious gestation and manipulation, in the 
Two Houses, in the Committee of Both Kingdoms, and in many 
other houses and places; — the ultimate outcome of which was 
the celebrated ' Self-denying Ordinance,' and ' New Model' of 
the Parliament's Army; which indeed brings on an entirely 
New Epoch in the Parliament's Affairs. 

Essex and Waller had, for the third or even fourth time, 
chiefly by the exertions of ever-zealous London, been fitted out 
with Armies ; had marched forth together to subdue the West; 
— and ended in quite other results than that. The two 
Generals differed in opinion ; did not march long together : 
Essex, urged by a subordinate, Lord Roberts, who had 
estates in Cornwall and hoped to get some rents out of them,i 
turned down thitherwards to the left ; Waller bending up to 
the right ; — with small issue either way. Waller's last action 
was an indecisive, rather unsuccessful Fight, or day of skirmish- 
ing, with the King, at Cropredy Bridge on the border of Oxford 
and Northampton Shires,^ three days before Marston Moor. 
After which both parties separated : the King to follow Essex, 
since there was now no hope in the North ; Waller to wander 
London-wards, and gradtwJIy 'iosehis Army by desertion,' as 
the habit of him was. As for the King, he followed Essex into 
Cornwall with effect ; hemmed him in among the hills there, 
about Bodmin, Lostwithiel, Foy, with continual skirmishing, 
with ever-growing scarcity of victual ; forced poor Essex to 
escape to Plymouth by the Fleet,* and Uave his Army to shift 
for itself as best might be : the horse under Balfour to cut 
their way through ; the foot under Skippon to lay-down their 
arms, cease to be soldiers, and march away ' with slaves in 
their hands' into the wide world. This surrender was effected 
ist September 1644, two months after Marston Moor, The 

1 Oarendon, s ,gxh June 1644, ClareDdon, ii, 655. 

! His own dlsdncl, downright aod somewhat sulky NarralLvs, in Rtishwonh, 
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Parliament's and Cromwell's worst anticipation, in tliat quarter, 
is fulfilled. 

The Parliament made no complaint of Essex ; with a kmd 
of Roman dignity, they rather thanked him. They proceeded 
to recruit Waller and him, summoned Manchester with Crom- 
well his Lieutenant-General to join them ; by wHch three 
bodies, making again a considerable army, under the command 
of Manchester and WaUer (for Esses lay 'sick,' or seeming to 
be sick), the King, returning towards Oxford from his victory, 
was intercepted at Newbury ; and tliere. on Sunday 27th Octo- 
ber 1644, fell out the Second Battle of Newbury.* Wherein 
his Majesty, after four-hours confused fighting, rather had the 
worse ; yet contrived to march off, unmolested, ' by moonlight, 
at 10 o'clock.' towards Wallingford, and got safe home. Man- 
chester refused -to pursue ; though urged by Cromwell, and 
again urged. Nay twelve days after, when the King came 
back, and openly revictualled Dennington Castle, an important 
strong-place hard by, — Manchester, in spite of Cromwell's 
urgency, still refused to interfere. 

They, in fact, came to a quarrel here, these two : — and 
much else that was represented by them came to a quarrel ; 
Presbytery and Independency, to wit. Manchester was re- 
ported to have said. If they lost this Atmy pursuing the Kmg, 
they had no other; the King 'might hang them aU.' To 
Cromwell and the thorough-going party, it had become very 
clear that high Essexes a^id Manchesters, of limited notions 
and large estates and anxieties, who besides their fear of being 
themselves beaten utterly, and forfeited and 'hanged,' were 
afraid of Seating the King too well, would never end this Cause 
in a good way. Whereupon ensue some six months of very com- 
plex manipulation, and public and private consultation, which 
these Three Fragments of Speeches are here to represent for us. 

I. lathe House of Commons, on Monday 2<^ih November 1644- 
limienimt-Gemral Cromwell did, as ordered on the Satur- 
day be/ore, exhibit a charge against the Earl of Manchester, 
to this effect : 
That the said Earl hath always been indisposed and 

backward to engagements, and the ending of the War by 

• aarendoo, i. 717. 
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the sword ; and ' always'/or sucli a. Peace as a ' thorough' 
victory would be a disadvantage to; — and hath declared 
this by principles express to that purpose, and 'by' a con- 
tinued series of carriage and actions answerable, 

Tliat since the taking of York,^ as if the Parliament had 
now advantage fully enough, he hath declined whatsoever 
tended to farther advantage upon the Enemy; 'hatli' ne- 
glected and studiously shifted-off opportunities to that pur- 
pose, as if he thought the King too low, and the Parliament 
too high, — especially at Dennington Castle. 

That he hath drawn the Araiy into, and detained them 
in, such a posture as to give the Enemy fresh advantages ; 
and this, before his conjnnction witli the o'ther Arniies,^ by 
his own absolute wiO, against or without his Council of War, 
against many commands of the Committee of Both King- 
doms, and with contempt and vilifying of those commands ; 
— and, since the conjunction, sometimes against the Councils 
of War, and sometimes by persuading and deluding tlie 
Council to neglect one opportunity with pretence of another, 
and this again of a third, and at last by persuading ' them' 
that it was not fit to fight at all.** 

To these heavy charges, Manchester,-— furnished with his 
confused Crawford Documents, and not forgetting Letter 
Twentieik whiek we lately read, — makes heavy answer, at 
great length, about a ^veek after ; of which we shall remember 
only this piece of countercharge, How his Lordship had once, 
in those very Newbury days, ordered CromweO to proceed to 
some rendezvous with the liorse, and Cromwell, very unsuitably 
for a Lieutenant-General, had answered, The horses were al- 
ready worn off their feet ; " if your Lordship want to have the 
skins of the horses, this is the way to get them I" — Through 
which small slit, one looks into large seas of general discre- 
pancy in those old months ! Lieutenant-Generai Cromwell 
is also reported to have said, in a moment of irritation surely, 

s Diiedly after Maislon Mom. » Waller's and Essd'a at Newbuty. 

* Rushivorih, v. 73a ; Cummms ymmah, iii. 703-5. 
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"There would never be a good time in England till we had 
done with Lords. "!■ But the most appaUiag report that now 
circulates in the world is this, of his saying once, " If he met 
the King in battle, he wotdd fire his pistol at the King as at 
another ;"— pistol, at our poor semi-divine misguided Father 
fallen insane : a thing hardly conceivable to the Presbyterian 
human mind 1^ 

II. In Hie House of Commons, on Wednesday ()lk December, 

all sitting in Grand ConmitUe, ' there was a general silence 

foragood space of time,' one looking upon the other to see 

who -would break the ice, in regard to this delicate point of 

getting our Essences and Manchesters softly ousUd from ike 

Annyj a very delicate point indeed j—mhen LieuUnant- 

General Cromwell stood up. and spake shortly to this effect: 

It is now a time to speali, or forever hold tne longue. 

The important occasion now, is no less than To save a 

Nation, out of a Weeding, nay almost dying condition : 

which the long continuance of this War hath already 

brought it into; so that without a more speedy, vigorous 

and effectual prosecution of the War, — casting off all Im- 

gering proceedings like ' those of soldiers-of-fortune beyond 

sea, to spin out a war,— we shall make the kingdom weajy 

of us, and hate the name of a Parliament. 

For what do the Enemy say ? Nay, what do many say 
that were friends at the beginning of the Parliament? Even 
this. That the Members of both Houses have got great 
places and commands, and the sword into then hands; 
and, what by interest in Parliament, what by power in the 
Army, wUl perpetually continue themselves in grandeur, and 
not permit the War speedily to end, lest their own power 
should determine with it. This ' that' I speak here to our 
own faces, is but what others do utter abroad behind our 
backs. I am far from reflecting on any. I know the worth 

•> Rushworth, V. 734, ' Old Pamphlsta jsjtwJ, onwards to ifi4S. 
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of those Commanders, Members of both Houses, who are 
yet in power : but if I may speak my conscience without 
reflection upon any, I do conceive if the Army be not 
put into another method, and the Wax more vigorously pro- 
secuted, the People can bear the War no longer, and will 
enforce you to a dishonourable Peace. 

But this I would recommend to yoior prudence, Not to 
insist upon any complaint or oversight of any Commander- 
m-chief upon any occasion whatsoever ; for as I must ac- 
knowledge myself guilty of oversights, so I know they can 
rarely be avoided in military affairs. Therefore, waving a 
strict inquiry into the causes of these things, let us apply 
ourselves to the remedy; which is most necessary. And 
I hope we have such true English hearts, and zealous 
affections towards the general weal of our Mother Coun- 
try, as no Members of either House will scruple to i/«y 
themselves, and their own private interests, for the p^^blic 
good ; nor account it to be a dishonour done to them, what- 
ever the Parliament shall resolve upon in this weighty 
matter.* 

III. On the same day, seemingly at a subseque?d part of the de- 
bate, Lieutenant-General Cromwell said likewise, as follows : 

Mr bpeaker,— I am not of the mmd that the calling 
of the Members to sit m Parliament -hiU bieak, or scatter 
our \rmies I can speak this foi my own soldieis, that 
they look not upon me, but upon you and for you they 
wdl hght, and h\e and die m )0ur Ciuse , and if others 
be of that ra nd that thev are of, jou need not feir tliem. 
They do not idolise me but look upon the Cause they 
fight for You may kv upon them what commands you 
please, they will obey youi commands m that Cause they 
fight foi t 

■ Rusbworth VI 4 \i-rs ■i.elhi n i- i^ 
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To be brief, Mr. Zoucli Tate, Member for Northampton, 
moved this day a Self-denying Ordinance ; which, in a few 
days more, was passed in the Commoas. It was not so easily 
got through the Lords ; but there too it had ultimately to pass. 
One of the most important clauses was this, introduced not 
without difficulty, That religious men might now serve -witkout 
taking the Covenant as s.first preliminary, — perhaps they might 
take it by and by. This was a great ease to tender consciences ; 
and indicates a deep spht, which will grow wider and wider, in 
our reUgious affairs. The Scots Commissioners have sent for 
Whitlocke and Maynard to the Lord General's, to ask in judi- 
cious Scotch dialect. Whether there be not ground to prosecute 
Cromwell as an ' iiicendiai7* ? "You ken varry weel 1" — The 
two learned gentlemen shook their heads.9 

. This Self-denj mg Ord nance had to pass ; it and the New 
Model wholly by the >:teps indicated below.'" Essex was 
gratified by a splendid Pcn-^ion, — very little of it ever actually 
paid ; for indeed he diLd some two years after : Manchester 
was put on the Comm ttec of Both Kingdoms : the Parliament 
had its Ne« M^dcl Arm> ind soon saw an entirely new epoch 



LETTER XXIV. 
Befoke the old Officers laid doivn their commissions. 
Waller with Cromwell and Massey were sent on an expedition 
into the West against Goring and Company ; concerning which 
there is some echo in the old Books and Commons Journals, 
but no definite vestige of it. except the following Letter, read 
in the House of Commons, 9th April 1645 ; which D'Ewes 
happily had given his Clerk to copy. The Expedition itself, 
which proved successful, is now coming towards an end, Fair- 
fax the new General is at Windsor ail April ; full ot business, 
regimenting, discharging, enlisting, new-modelling. 

8 WMtlodte, iii p. 111 (December .(44). . , „ 

10 Rushivorti vL J, 8 : SdMcnyins Ordinance /«W m lh« Comoon! igd. Dt 

oanber, and is aenl to the Lords ; Confsrecce about il, 7th J^'^^'^^j'^^'^ 

Sy fc to ati." A second Solf-dcnybig Ordinance, now introduced, got HEelf iinilly 
passed 3d April 1S45. 

yoL. I. " 
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LETTER XXIV. 

For tfie Right Hmourahle Sir Thomas Fairfax, General of 
the Army: Haste, Haste: These: At Windsor. 

Sir ' Salisbury,' 9th Apiil (ten o'cLockat night) 1645. 

Upon Sunday last we marched towards 
Bniton in Somersetshire, which was General Goring's head- 
quarter : but he would not stand us ; but marched away, 
upon our appearance, to Wells and Glastonbury. Whither 
wc held it unsafe to follow him ; lest we should engage our 
Body of Horse too far into that enclosed country, not liav- 
ing foot enough to stand by them ; and partly because we 
doubted the advance of Prince Rupert with his force to join 
with Goring; having some notice from Colonel Massey of 
the Prince his coming this way. 

General Goring hath ' Sir Richard' Greenvil in a near 
posture to join with him. He hath all their Garrisons in 
Devon, Dorset and Somersetshire, to make an addition to 
him. Whereupon, Sir William Waller having a very poor 
Infantry of about i,6oo men, — lest they, being so inconsider- 
able, should engage^ our Horse,— we came from Shaftesbury 
to Salisbury to secure our Foot ; to prevent ourbeing neces- 
sitated to a too unequal engagement, and to be nearer a 
communication with our friends. 

Since our coming hither, we hear Prince Uupert is come 
to Marshfield, a market-town not far from Trowbridge. Tf 
the enemy advance all together, how far we may be endan- 
gered,— that I humbly offer to you ; entreating you to take 
care of us, and to send us with all speed such an assistance, 
to Salisbury, as may enable us to keep the field and repel 
the enemy, if God assist us : at least to secure and counte- 
nance us so, as that we be not put to the shame and hazard 
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of a retreat ; which will lose the Parliament many friends in 
these parts, who will think themselves abandoned on our 
departure from them. Sir, I beseech you send what Horse 
and Foot you can spare towards Salisbury, by way of Kings- 
cleere, with what convenient expedition may be. Truly we 
look to be attempted upon every day. 

These things being humbly represented to your know- 
ledge and care, I subscribe myself, your most humble 
servant, Oliver Cromwell.* 

In Carte's Ormond Papers (i. 79) is a Letter of the same 
date on the same subject, somewhat illustrative of this. See 
aiso Commons Journals i>i die. 



LETTERS XXV.— XXVII. 

Prince Rupert had withdrawn without figMing ; was now 
at Worcester with a considerable force, meditating new infall. 
For which end, we hear, he has sent 2,000 men across the 
country to his Majesty at Oxford, to convoy ' his Majesty's per- 
son and the Artillery' over to Worcester to him, — both of which 
objects are like to be useful there. The Committee of Both 
Kingdoms order the said Convoy to be attacked. 

' The charge of this service they recommended particularly to 
' General Cromwell, who, looking on himself now as discharged 
' of miUtary employment by the New Ordinance, which was to 
' take effect within few days, and to have no longer opportunity 
' to serve his country in that way, — was, the night before, come 
' to Windsor, from his service in the West, to kiss the Genei-al's 
' hand and take leave of him : when, in the morning ere he 
' was come forth of his chamber, those commands, than which 
' he thought of nothing less in alt the world, came to him from 
' the Committee of Both Kingdoms.'i 

' D'Ewes uss. vol, v. p. 189 ; p. 44S of Transcript. 

' Sptigge's ^Brfia if'^'i^a (London, x6f!), p. m Spngge was one of Fait- 
faafs O^tims ; Ms Book, a rather ornate "or^ gives flotid bin amhenuc and suf- 
ficient aooounl of this New-Model Army in all its features and operations, by which 
'Eogland'liad 'comealiveagain.' A httlc sparing in dates : but cottect wiere they 
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' The night before' must rae3.n, to all appearance, the 22d 
of April. How Cromwell instantly took horse ; plunged, into 
Oxfordshire, and on the 24th, at Isiip Bridge, attacked and 
routed this said Convoy ; and the same day, ' merely by dra- 
goons' and fierce countenance, took Bletchington House, for 
which poor Colonel Windebank was shot, so angry were they ; 
all this is known from Clarendon, or more authentically from 
Rushworth ? and here now is Cromwell's own account of it : 



LETTER XXV. 

■Committee of Both Kingdoms,' first set up in February 
gone a year, when the Scotch Army came to help, has been 
the Executive in the War-department ever since ; a great but 
now a rapidly decUning authority. Sits at Derby House : Four 
Scotch ; Twenty-one English, of whom Six a quorum. John- 
ston ofWarriston is the notablest Scotchman ; among the lead- 
ing EngUah are Philip Lord Wharton and the Younger Vane.* 

• Watlington' is in the Southeast nook of Oxfordshire ; a 
day's march from Windsor. ' Major-Genei-al Browne' com- 
mands at Abingdon \ a City Wood-merchant once ; a zealous 
soldier, of Presbyterian principles at present. The rendezvous 
at Watlington took place on Wednesday night ; the 25th of 
April is Friday. 

To the Right Honourable the Committee of Both Kingdoms, at 

Derby Hotise: Tliesc. 
My Lords and Gentlemen, iii«chLngton, ^sa, April 164s. 

According to your Lor<Iships' appointment, I 
have attended your Service in these parts ; and have not 
had so fit an opportunity to give you an account as now. 

So soon as I received your commands, I appointed a 
rendezvous at Watlington. The body being come up, I 

ars givni. None of fte old Books is betttr worlh rMnntiiig.-For some Elimmer of 
g«h« dial ' Nat. riennts' fiad anyihing to do wLlh Ihis Book'. 



LiaL and light ss to it^ appointment, in ( 
.1 ; EailUc, li. 141 M stepius. laPapere 
k, lie m vety iolttable order in the Stale. 
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marched to Wheatley Bridge, having sent before to Major- 
General Browne for intelligence ; and it being market-day 
at Oxford, from whence I likewise hoped, by some of the 
market-people, to gain notice where the Enemy was. 

Towards night I received certain notice by Major-Gene- 
ral Browne, that the Carriages were not stirred, that Prince 
Maurice was not here ; and by some Oxford scholars, that 
there were Four Carriages and Wagons ready in one place, 
and in another Five ; all, as I conceived, fit for a march.'' 

I received notice also that the Earl of Northampton's 
Regiment was quartered at Islip ; wherefore in the evening 
I marched that way, hoping to have surprised them ; but, 
by the mistake and failing of the forlorn-hope, they had an 
alarm there, and to all their quarters, and so escaped me ; 
by means whereof they had time to draw all together. 

I kept my body all night at Islip : and, in the morning, 
a party of the Earl of Northampton's Regiment, the Lord 
Wilmot's, and the Queen's, came to make an infall upon me. 
Sir Thomas Fairfax's Regiment* was the first that took the 
field ; the rest drew out with all possible speed. That which 
is the General's Troop charged a whole i ad o f th 
Enemy, and presently broke it. Our othe T i n 

seasonably on, the rest of the Enemy we p !y jut 

into confusion ; so that we had the chase f tl h 

four miles J wherein we killed many, and t k n r o- 
hundred prisoners, and about Four-hundred h 

Many of them escaped towards Oxford and Woodstock ; 
divers were drowned ; and others got into a strong House 
in Bletchington, belonging to Sir Thomas Cogan ; wherein 
Colonel Windebank kept a garrison with near Two-hundred 
men. Whom I presently summoned; and after a long Treaty 
he went out, about twelve at night, with these Terms here 

* |jnarch,'DUtloward3Worcester. 
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enclosed ; leaving us between Two and Tliree-hundred mus- 
kets, besides horse-arms, and other ammunition, and about 
Threes core-and-ele veil horses more. 

This was the mercy of God ; and nothing is more due 
than a real acknowle dement. And though I have had greater 
mercie'i, 3 et none clearer because, m the first ' place,' God 
brought them to our hands when v.e looked not for them , 
and delivered them out of our hand? when we laid a re^ 
sonable design to surprise them, and which we carefully 
endea^ouied His mercy appears m this also, That I did 
much doubt the storming ot the House, it being strong and 
well manned, and I having tew dragoons, and this bemg 
not ill) bu'imess, — and )et we got it 

I hope you will pardon me if I say, God is not enough 
owned. We look too much to men and visible helps : this 
hath much hindered our success. But I hope God will direct 
all to acknowledge Him alone in all ' things.' Your most 
humble servant, Oliver Cromwtell.* 

Poor Windebank was shot by sudden Court-martial, so 
enraged were they at Oxford, — for Cromwell had not even 
foot-soldiers, still less a battering gun. It was his poor young 
Wife, they said, she and other 'ladies on a visit there,' that 
had confused poor Windebank : he set his back to the wall of 
Merton College, and received his death-volley with a soldier's 
The Son of Secretary Windebank, who fied beyond 



LETTER XXVI. 

How Cromwell, sending off his new guns and stores to 
Abingdon, now shot across westward to ' Radcot Bridge' or 
' Bampton-in-the-Bush ;' and on the 26th gained a new victory 
there ; and on the whole made a rather brilliant sally of it : — 

* PampWet, in FarHammtarr Histsry, siK. 459 ; read in the House, Monday 
a3th April yCamtHons foicnmh, iv. 134).— Leiter Co FairfaK on lh= same subject, 
Appeuoix, No. 7. 

^ Head^s Chnmicli, p. laa. 
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this too is known from Clarendon, or more authentically from 
Rushworth ; but only the concluding unsuccessful part of this, 
the fruitless Summons to Farringdon, has left any trace m 
autograph. 

To the Governor of the Garrison in Farringdon. 
Sir, ^£"'1' April is+s- 

1 summon you. to deliver into ray hands the 
House wherein you are, and your Ammunition, with all 
things else there; together with your persons, to be dis- 
posed of as the Parliament shall appoint. Which if you 
refuse to do, you are to expect the utmost extremity of war. 
I rest, your servant, Oliver Cromwell.^ 

This Governor, 'Roger Buvgess,' is not to be tenified with 
fierce countenance and mere dragoons : he refuses. Cromwell 
condenses himself about Farringdon Town, 'sends for infantry 
(but, we fear, gets none), and again summons ; 



LETTER XXVIL 
To the same; same date. 



Sir, 



I understand by forty or fifty poor men whom 
you forced into your House, that you have many there whom 
you caimot arm, and who are not serviceable to you. 

If these men should perish by your means, it were great 
inhumanity surely. Honour and honesty require this, That 
though you be prodigal of your own lives, yet not to be so 
of theirs. If God give you into my hands, I will not spare 
a man of you, if you put me to a storm. 

Oliver CROMWELL.f 

Roger Burgess, still unawed, refuses ; Cromwell waits for 

" Rusliworth, vi. =6. t ■"""■ 
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infantry from Abingdon, 'till 3 next morning,' then storms; 
loses fourteen men, with a captain taken prisoner;-— and draws 
away, leaving Burgess to crow over him. The Army, which 
rose from Windsor yesterday, gets to Reading this day, and 
he must liasten tliither,7 

Yesterday, Wednesday, Monthly-fast day, all Preachers, by 
Ordinance of Parliament, were praying for ' God's merciful as- 
' sistance to this New Army now on march, and His blessing 
'upon their endeavours. '^ Consider it; actually ' praying' 1 
It was a capability old London and its Preachers and Popula- 
tions had ; to us the incrediblest. 



LETTER XXVIII. 

By Letter Twenty-eighth it will be seen that Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral Cromwell has never yet resumed his Parliamentary duty. In 
fact, he is in the Associated Counties, raising force ; 'for pro- 
tection of the Isle of Ely,' and otter purposes. To Fairfax and 
his Officers, to the Parliament, to the Committee of Both King- 
doms, to all persons, it is clear that Cromwell cannot be dis- 
pensed with.. Fairfax and the OiHcers petition Parliament^ that 
he may be appointed their Lieutenant-General, Commander-in- 
Chief of the Horse. There is a clear necessity in it. Parlia- 
ment, the Commons somewhat move readily than the Lords, 
le, by instalments of ' forty days, ' of ' three months, ' his 
s in the Army ; and at length grow to regard him as a 
t element there. A few others got similar leave of ab- 
sence, similar dispensation from the Self-denying Ordinance, 
Sprigge's words, cited above, ate no doubt veracious; yet there 
is trace of evidence^ that Cromwell's continuance in the Army 
had, even by the framers of the Self-denying Ordinance, been 
considered a thing possible, a thing desiralDle. As it well might ! 
To Cromwell himself there was no overpowering felicity in get- 
ting out to be shot at, except where wanted ; he very probably, 
as Sprigge intimates, did let the matter in silence take its own 
course. 

^ For Bampton, Sc see Appendii, No. 7. a Rushworth, v\. 25, 

I Thdr LelLer INewspapcrs, glh-i6lh June), m CrsmvulHatus, n, 18. 
' Gcdwin's Hisbity ^tht CtmiaimvHaliU (LondoD, 1S114), L 405. 
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' To the Right Honmraik Sir Thomas Fairfax, General of 
the Parliaments Army : These.' 

Slj( Huntingdon, ,lh June 1645. 

I most humbly beseech you to pardon my 
long silence. I am conscious of the fault, considering the 
great obligations lying upon me. But since my coming mto 
these parts, I have been busied to secure that part of the 
Isle of Ely where I conceived most danger to be. 

'l^ruly I found it m a very ill posture : and it^ is yet but 
weak ; without works, ammunition or men considerable,— 
and of money least : and then, I hope, you win easily con- 
ceive of the defence : and God has preserved us all this 
while to a miracle. The party under Yermuyden waits the 
King's Army, and is about Deeping ; has a command to join 
with Sir John Cell, if he commands him. So ' too' the Not- 
tingham Horee. I shall be bold to present you with intelli- 
gence as it comes to me. 

I am bold to present this as my humble suit That you 
would be pleased to make Captam Rawlms, this Bearer, a 
Captain of Horse. He has been so before , was nominated 
to the Model ; is a most honest man Colonel Sidney leav- 
ing his regiment, if it please you to bestow Ms Troop on 
hhn, I am confident he wiU serve you faithfuUy. So, by 
God's assistance, will your most humble servant, 

Oliver Ckomwell.^' 

The 'Vermuyden' mentioned here, wlio became Colonel 
Vermuyden, is supposed to be a son of tl^^D^tch Engineer 
who drained the Fens. ■ Colonel Sidney' is the celebrated Al- 
gernon ; he was nominated in the ' Model/ but is ' leavmg his 
regiment ;' having been appointed Governor of Chichester^ Cap- 
tain Rawlins does obtain a Company of Horse; under 'Colonel 
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Sir Robert Pye.'^ — Colonel Montague, afterwards Earl of Sand- 
wich, has a Foot-Regiment here. Hugh Peters is 'Chaplain, to 
the Train," 



BY EXPRESS. 
Fairfax, with his New-Model Army, has been beleaguering 
Oxford for some time past ; but in a loose way, and making 
small progress hitherto. The King, not much apprehensive 
about Oxford, is in the Midland Counties ; has just stormed 
Leicester ('last night of May,' says Clarendon,' a terrible night, 
and still more terrible ' daybreak' and day following it), which 
perhaps may itself relieve Oxford. His Majesty is since at halt, 
or in loose oscillating movement, 'hunting' on the hills, 'driving 
lai^e herds of cattle before him,' — nobody, not even himself, 
yet knows whitherward. Whitherward ? This is naturally a 
very agitating question for the neighbouring populations ; but 
most of all, intensely agitating for the Eastern Association, — 
though Cromwell, in that Huntingdon Letter, occupied with 
Ely and other Garrisons, seems to take it rather quietly. But 
two days later, we have trace of him at Cambridge, and of huge 
alarm round him there. Here is an old Piece of Paper still sur- 
viving ; still emblematic of old dead days and then extinct 
agitations, when once we get to decipher it ! They are the 
Cambridge Committee that write ; 'the Army about Oxford,' 
we have seen, is Fairfax's. 

' To the Deputy-Lieutenants of Suffolk ; These.' 
Gentlemen, Camiridge, 6ih juas 1645. 

The cloud of the Enemy's Army hanging 
still upon the borders, and drawing towards Harborough, 
make some supposals that they aim at the Association. In 
regard whereof, we having information that the Army about 
Oxford was not yesterday advanced, albeit it was ordered 
so to do, we thought meet to give you intelligence thereof; 
— and therewith earnestly to propound to your considera- 

* Army-Lisi, in Sprigge (p. 330). ' ii. 857. 
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tion, That you will have in readiness what Horse and Foot 
may be had, that so a proportion may be drawn forth for 
this service, sudi as may be expedient 

And because we conceive that the exigence may require 
Horse and Dragoons, we desire That all your Horse and 
Dragoons may hasten to Newmarket; where they will re- 
ceive orders for farther advance, according as the motion 
of the Enemy and of our Army shall require. And To 
allow both the several Troops of Dragoons and Horse one 
week's pay, to be laid down by the owner; which shall be 
repaid out of the public money out of the County ; the pay 
of each Trooper being 14 shillings per week, and of a Dra- 
goon 10s. 6d. per week. Your servants, 

H. MiLDMAY, W. Spring, 

W. Heveningham, Maurice Bakrow, 
Ti. MiDLTON (sk), Nathaniei, Bacon, 
' P.S.' The Place of Rendezvous for Francis Russell, 
the Horse and Dragoons is to be at Oliver Cromwell, 
Newmarket ; and for the Foot Buiy.— Hum. Walcot, 
Since the writing hereof, we received Isaak Puller, 
certain intelligence that the Enemy's Ed - - - [t//^l>k.] 
Body, with 60 carriages, was upon his march towards the 
Association, 3 miles on this side Harborough, last night at 
4 of the clock.* 

Tte Original, a hasty, blotted Paper, with the Signatures 
in two unequal columns (as imitated here), and with the Post- 
script a-ammed hurriedly into the corner, and written from an- 
other inkbottle as is still apparent,— represents to us an agiUted 
scene in the old Committee-rooms at Cambridge that Friday. 
In Rushworth (see vi. 36-8), of the same date, and signed by 
the same parties, witli some absentees (Oliver among them, 
probably now gone on other business) and more new arrivals, 
—is a Letter to Fairfax himself, urging him to speed over, and 

• Otiginal, long stalioiiary at Ipswich, is now (Jan. 1849) ihc properly of John 
WoddeBpoon, Esa-. Mercury Office, Norwich. 
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help them in their peril. They say, ' We had fonnerly written 
' to the Counties to raise their Horse and Dragoons, and have 
' now written.'as above for one instance, 'to quicken them." — 
The Suffolk and other Horse, old Ironsides not hindmost, did 
muster ; and in about a week hence, there came other news 
from 'this side Harborough last night' ! 



LETTER XXIX. 



The old Hamlet of Nascby stands yet, on its old hill-top, 
very much as it did in Saxon days, on the Northwestern border 
of Northamptonshire ; some seven or eight miles from Market- 
Harborough in Leicestershire ; nearly on a line, and nearly mid- 
way, between that Town and Daventry. A peaceable old 
Hamlet, of some eight-htmdred souls ; clay cottages for la- 
bourers, but neatly thatched and swept ; smith's shop, saddler's 
shop, beer-shop, aU in order ; forming a kind of square, which 
leads off Southwards into two long streets : the old Church, 
with its graves, stands in the centre, the truncated spire finish- 
ing itself with a strange old Ball, held up by rods ; a ' hollow 
' copper Ball, which came from Boulogne in Henry the Eighth's 
' time,' — which has, like Hudibras's breeches, 'been at the Siege 
of Bullen.' The ground is upland, moorland, though now grow- 
ing corn; was not enclosed till the last generation, and is still 
somewhat bare of wood. It stands nearly in the heart of Eng- 
land ; gentle Dulness, taking a turn at etymology, sometimes 
derives it from Navel; ' Navesby, quasi Navelshy, from being' 
&c Aion Well, the distinct source of Shakspeare's Avon, is 
on the Western slope of the high grounds ; Nen and Welland, 
streims leading towards Cromwell's Fen-country, begin to gather 
themselves from boggy places on the Eastern side. The 
grounds as we say, lie high ; and are stih, in their new sub- 
divisions known by the name of 'Hills,' 'Rutput Hill,' 'Mill 
Hill Dust HiU,' and the like, precisely as in Rushworth's 
time but they are not properly hills at all ; they are broad 
blunt cla) ey masses, swelling towards and from each other, like 
indoltnt waves of a sea, sometimes of miles in extent. 
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It was on this high moor-ground, in the centre of England, 
that King Charles, on the 14th of June 1645, fought his last 
battle ; dashed fiercely against the New-Mode! Army, which he 
had despised till then ; and saw himself shivered utterly to ruin 
thereby. ' Prince Rupert, on the King's right wing, charged up 
tie hill, and carried all before him ;' but Lieutenant-General 
Cromwell charged downhill on the other wing, likewise carrying 
all before him, — and did not gallop off the field to plunder, he. 
Cromwell, ordered thither by the Parliament, had arrived from 
the Association two days before, ' amid shouts from the whole 
Army ;' he had the ordering of the Horse this morning. Prince 
Rupert, on returning from his plunder, finds the King's In- 
fantry a ruin ; prepares to charge again with the rallied Ca- 
valry ; but the Cavalry too, when it came to the point, ' broke 
all asunder,'— never to reassemble more. The chase went 
through Harborough ; where the King had already been that 
morning, when in an evil hour he turned bick to e^ enge some 
' surprise of an outpost at Naseby tho 1 ght before and g ve 
the Roundheads battle. 

Ample detaib of this Battle, and of the movements prior 
and posterior to it, are to be found in Spiigge 01 copied with 
some abridgment into Rushworth ; who has also copied a 
strange old Plan of the Battle; half plan halfpictuie wh th 
the Sale-Catalogues are very chary of, in the case of iprigge. 
By assiduous attention, aided by this Plan, as the old names yet 
stick to the localities, the Narrative can stiU be, and lias lately 
been, pretty accurately verified, and the Figure of the old Battle 
dimly brought back again.i The reader shall imagine it, for 
the present. — On the crown of Naseby Height stands amodern 
Battle-monument ; but, by an unlucky oversight, it is above a 
mile to the east of where the Battle really was. There are 
likewise two modern Books about Naseby and its Battle ; both 
of them without value. 

The Parliamentary Army stood ranged on the Height still 
partly called ' Mill Hill,' as in Rushworth's time, a mile and half 
from Naseby ; the King's Army, on a parallel ' Hill,' its back 
to Harborough ; — with the wide table of upland now named 
Broad Moor between them ; where indeed the main brunt of 
the action still clearly enough shows itself to have been. There 
I Appendix, No. S. 
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are hollow spots, of a rank vegetation, scattered over that Broad 
Moor ; which are understood to have once been burial mounds; 
—some of which, one to my knowledge, have been (with more 
or less of sacrilege) verified as such. A friend of mine has in 
his cabinet two ancient grinder- teeth, dug lately from that 
ground, — and waits for an opportunity to rebury them there. 
Sound effectual grinders, one of them very large; whicli ate 
their breakfast on the fourteenth morning of June two hundred 
years ago, and except to be clenched once in grim battle, had 
never work to do more in this world I— 'A stack of dead 
' bodies, perhaps about 100, had been buried in this Trench ; 
' piled as in a wall, a man's length diick : the skeletons lay in 
' courses, the heads of one course to the heels of the next ; one 
' figure, by the strange position of the bones, gave us the hide- 
' ous notion of its having been thrown in before death ! We 
' did not proceed far :^perhaps some half-dozen skeletons. 
' The bones were treated with all piety ; watched rigorously, 
' over Sunday, till they could be covered in again. '= Sweet 
friends, for Jesus' sake forbear ! — 

At this Battle Mr. John Rushworth, our Historical Rush- 
worth, had uaexpectedly, for some instants, sight of a very 
fomous person. Mr. John is Secretary to Fairfax ; and they 
have placed him today among the Baggage-wagons, near Nase- 
by Hamlet, above a mile from the fighting, where he waits in 
an anxious manner. It is known how Prince Rupert broke 
our left wing, while Cromwell was breaking their left. ' A Gen- 
tleman of Public Employment in the late Service near Naseby" 
writes next day, ■ Harborough, 15th June, 2 in the morning,' 
a rough graphic Letter in the Newspapers, ^ wherein is this sen- 
tence : 

* * ' A party of theirs, that broke through the left wing 
' of horse, came quite behind the rear to our Train ; the Leader 
' of them, being a person somewhat in habit like the General, 
' in a red montero, as the General had. He came as a friend; 
■ our commander of the guard of the Train went with his hat 
' in his hand, and asked him, How the day went ? thinking it 
' had been the General : the Cavalier, who we since heard was 

1 Kinrt Pami^fcts, small 4(0, no. =1 J, 5 s6, p. = : ihe puncluil conlemootancous 
CcJlKlorlas Darned him with hisptti; '^Mr. ElishworlJi's LtUsr. hsiriB the Secrs- 
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' Rupert, asked Iiim and the rest, If they would have quarter ? 
' They cried No ; gave fire, and instantly beat tbem off. It 
' was a happy deUverancc,' — without doubt. 

There were taken here a good few ' ladies of quality in car- 
riages ;■ — and above a hundred Irish ladies not of quality, tat- 
tery camp-followers 'with long skean-knives about a foot in 
length,' which they well knew how to use ; upon whom I fear 
the Ordinance against Papists pressed hard this day.' The 
King's Carriage was also taken, with a Cabinet and many 
Royal Autographs in it, which when printed made a sad im- 
pression against his Majesty, — gave, in fact, a most melancholy 
view of the veracity of his Majesty, "On the word of a King."^ 
All was lost !— 

Here is Cromwell's Letter, written from Harborough, or 
' Haverbrowe' as he calls it, that same night ; after the hot 
Battle and hot chase were over. The original, printed long 
since in Rushworth, still lies in the British Museum, — with 'a 
strong steady signature,' which one could look at with interest. 
' The Letter consists of two leaves ; much worn, and now sup- 
' ported by pasting ; red seal much defaced ; is addressed on 
• the second leaf :' 

For the Ilomurabk William Lenthall, Speaker of the Commons 
House of Parliament : These. 

SiK, Harboroiigh, 14th Jiinc i6(S- 

Eeing commanded by you to this service, I 
think myself bound to acquaint you with the good hand of 
God towards you and us. 

We marched yesterday after the King, who went be- 
fore us from Daventry to Harborougb ; and quartered about 
six miles from him. This day we marched towards him. 
He drew-out to meet ns ; both Armies engaged. We, after 
three-hours iigbt very doubtful, at last routed his Army; 
killed and took about 5,000,— very many officers, but of 
what quality we yet know not. We took also about aoo 

^ Tfir KiH^s Ca^iuit opened t or Letters taken in tke CaHnei at Nizse&y Field 
(London, 1645} !— I '' " '' -■'■---" t __j._ _i.__\ .. __. 
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carriages, all he had; and all his guns, being 12 in number 
whereof two were demi-cannon, two demi-culverins, and I 
thmk the rest sackers. We pursued the Enemy from three 
miles short of Harborough to nine beyond, even to the sight 
of Leicester, whither the King fled. 

Sir, this is none other but the hand of God ; and to Him 
alone belongs the glory, wherein none are to share with 
Him. The General served you with all faithfulness and 
honour : and the best commendation I can give him is That 
I daresay he attributes all to God, and would rather perish 
than assume to himself. Which is an honest and a thriving 
way ;— and yet as much for bravery may be given to him, 
in this action, as to a man. Honest men served you faith' 
fiilly in this action. Sir, tliey are trusty; I beseech you, 
in the name of God, not to discourage them. I wish this 
action may beget thankfulness and humility in all that are 
concerned in it He that ventures his life for the liberty of 
his country, I wish he trust God for the liberty of his con- 
science, and you for the liberty he fights for. In this he 
rests, who is your most humble servant, 

Oliver Cromwell^ 

^ John Bunyan, I believe, is this night in Leicester,— not vet 
wntmg his Pilgrim-i Progress on paper, but acting it on the 
fece of the Earth, with a brown matchlock on his shoulder 
Or rather, without the matchlock just at present ■ Leicester 
and he having been taken the other day. 'Harborough 
Church is getting 'fiHed with prisoners,' while Oliver writes — 
and an immense contemporaneous tumult every where going 

The -honest men who served you faithfully' on this occasion 

are the considerable portion of the Army who have not j'et sue 

ceeded in bringing themselves to taie the Covenant. Whom the 

Presbyterian Party, rigorous for their own formula, call 'Schis- 

• H.ri, „s=. no. ,^, ^.s.p.,: Rushwrth, vi. «. 
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matics,' 'Sectaries,' 'Anabaptists,' and other hard names; 
whom Cromwell, here and elsewhere, earnestly pleads for. To 
Cromwell, perhaps as much as to another, order was lovely, 
and disorder hateful ; but he discerned better than some others 
what order and disorder really were. The forest-trees are not in 
' order' because they are all dipt into the same shape of Dutch- 
dragons, and forced to die or gi-ow in that way ; but because m 
each of them there is the same genuine unity of life, from the 
inmost pith to the outmost leaf, and they do grow according to 
that ! — Cromwell naturally became the head of this Schismatic 
Party, intent to grow not as Dutch-dragons, but as real trees ; 
a Party which naturally increased with the increasing earnest- 
ness of events and of men.. — 

The King stayed but a few hours in Leicester ; he had taken 
Leicester, as we saw, some days before, and now it was to be 
re-taken from him some days after : — he stayed but a few hours 
here; rode on. that same night, to Ashby-de-la-Zouch, which 
he reached ' at daybreak,'— poor wearied King ! — then again 
swiftly Westward, to Wales, to Ragland Castle, to this place and 
that ; in the hope of raising some force, and coming to fight 
again ; which, however, he could never do,'' Some ten months 
more of roaming, and he, 'disguised as a groom,' will be riding 
with Parson Hudson towards the Scots at Newark. 

The New-Model Army marched into the Southwest ; very 
soon 'relieved Colonel Robert Biake' (Admiral Blake), and 
many others;. — marched to ever new exploits and victories, 
which excite the pious admiration of Joshua Sprigge ; and very 
soon swept all its enemies from the field, and brought this War 
to a close. T 

The following Letters exhibit part of Cromwell's share in 
that business, and may be read with little commentary. 

liirCanliiiinu; beice n succinct Eelarion of t!ie nccesataled Marches, Re- 
treats andSui5enngs of his Kajesty Chariea the First, from loth January 1641 till the 



ry day's March of the Arm 
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LETTER XXX. 

THE CLUBMEN. 

The Victorious Am,, driving aIHrf„re it in the Southive.t 
where alone the King had still nny considerable fighting force, 
found Itself opposed by a ver, unexpected enemy, funed in the 
old Pamphlets by the name of Cliihnen. The design was at 
bottom Royalist ; but the cotmtry-people in those regions had 
been worked upon by the Royalist Gentry and Clergy, on the 
somewhat plausible ground of taking up aim, to defend them- 
selves against the plunder and harassment ofio/^Armies The 
great inass of them were Neutrals ; there even appeared hy and 
byvanou, transient bodies of • Qubmerf on the Parliament 
side, whom Fairfax entertained occasionally to assist hhn in 
pionecnng md other such services. They were called Clubmen, 
not, as n. Villemam suppo.es,i because they united in CMs. 
but because they were armed with rough country weapons, mere 
bludgeons ,f no other could be had SuflicieM understanding 
i .1!'>' S'™'' '■""' *" following Letter of Cromwell 
prefaced by some Excerpts. 

From Rnshworihi 'Thursday July 3d, Fairfax marched 
fam Blandford to Dorchester, „ miles, a very hot day. 
TOiere Colonel Sideaham, Governor of Weymouth, gave him 
information of the condition of those parts ; and of the great 
danger from the Club-riser. ,- .set of men ■ who would not 
sulfer either contnbution or victuals to be carried to the Parlia- 
mems garrisons. And the same night Mr. Hollis of Dorset- 
shir.e, the chief leader of lie Qubmen, with some others of 
their principal men, came to Fairfax ; and Mr. Hollis owned 
himsetfto be one of theh leaders; affirming that it was lit 
the people shoidd show their grievances and tlieir strength 
Fairfax treated them cirilly, and promised they should hive 
an answer the next morning For tliey were so strong at that 
time, that it was held a point of prudence to be fair in de- 
meanour toTOdsihemfor awhilei for if he should engage 
with General Gonng and be put to the worst, these Clubmen 

i^.are (g sny [hat his ^o Volumes so ftr as .h.1^ fJl .V S^' °\ "'*,°'''?f '^'J- 
soJid studies ^jplied (o those Transkoti™!!. ^^^ "" ^'" "^ ™'' ^""'"^ ="'* 
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' would knock thctn. on the head as tliey should fly for safctj'.— 
' That which they desired from him was a safe-conduct for 
' certain persons to go to the King and Parhament with Peti- 
' tions ;'2 which Fairfax in a very mild but resolute manner 

From Sprigge,3 copied also into Rushworth with some in- 
accuracies: 'OnMonday August 4th, Lieutenant- G eneral Crom- 
' well, having intelligence of some of their places of rendezvous 
' for their several divisions, went forth' from Sherborne ' with a 
' party of Horse to meet these Clubmen ; being well satisfied 
' of the danger of their design. As he was aiiarehing towards 
' Shaftesbury with the party, they discovered some colours upon 
' the top of a high Hill, full of wood and almost irtaccessible. 
' A Lieutenant with a small party was sent to them to know 
' their meaning, and to acquaint them that the Lieutenant- 
' General of the Army was there ; whereupon Mr. Newman, 
' one of their leaders, thought fit to come down, and told us, 
* The intent was to desire to know why the gentlemen were 
' taken at Shaftesbury on Saturday ? The Lieutenant-General 
' returned him this answer ; That he held himself not bound 
' to give him or them an account ; what was done was by 
' Authority ; and they that did it were not responsible to them 
' that had none : but not to leave them wholly unsatisfied, he 
' told him, Those persons so met had been the occasion and 
' stirrers of many tumultuous and unlawful meetings ; for which 
' they were to be tried by law ; which trial ought not by them 
' to be questioned or interrupted. Mr. Newman desired to go 
' up to return the answer ; the Lieu ten ant-General with a small 
' party went with him ; and had some conference with the 
' people ; to this purpose 1 That whereas they pretended to meet 
' there to save their goods, they took a very ill course for that ; 
' to leave their houses was the way to lose their goods ; and it 
' was offered them. That justice should be done upon any who 
' offered them violence ; and as for the gentlemen taken at 
' Shaftesbury, it was only to answer some things they were 
' accused of, which they had done contrary to law and the peace 
' of the Kingdom. — Herewith they seeming to be well satisfied, 
' promised to return to their houses ; and accordingly did so. 

' These being thus quietly sent home, the Lieutenant- Ge- 
' neral advanced farther, to a meeting of a greater number, of 
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' about 4000, who betook themselves to Hambledon Hill, near 
' Shrawton. At the bottom of the Hill ours met a man with a 
' musket, and asked, Whitlier he was going ? he said, To the 
' Club Army ; ours asked, What he meant to do ? he asked, 
' UTiat they had to do with that ? Being required to lay-down 
' his arms, he said He would first lose his life ; but was not so 
' good as his word, for though he cocked aiid presented his 
' musket, he was prevented, disarmed, and wounded, but nof— ■ 
Here, however, is Cromwell's oivn Narrative i 

To the Right Honourable Sir Thomas Fairfax, Commander-in- 
Chief of the Fadtammt's Forces, ' at Sherborne : These: 

S'=*> ' Sliaft^sbury,- 4th A«s,.,t 1645. 

I marched this morning towards Shaftesbury. 
Jn my way 1 found a party of Clubmen gathered together, 
aboat two miles on this side of the Town, towards you ; and 
one Mr. Newman in the head of them,— who was one of 
those who did attend you at Dorchester, with Mr. Hollis. 
I sent to them to know the cause of tlieir meeting : Mr. 
Newman came to me; and told me, That the Clubmen in 
Dorset and Wilts, to the number of ten-thousand, were to 
meet about their men who were taken away at Shaftesbury, 
and that their intendment was to secure themselves from 
plundering. To the first I told tliem, That although no 
account was due to them, yet I knew the men were taken 
by your authority, to be tried judicially for raising a Third 
Party in the Kingdom; and if they should be found guilty, 
they must suffer according to the nature of their offence ; 
if innocent, I assured them you would acquit them. Upon 
this they said, If they have deserved punishment, they 
would not have anything to do with them; and so were 
quieted as to that point. For the other 'point,' I assured 
them, That it was your great care, not to suffer them in 
the least to be plundered, and that they should defend 
themselves from violence, and bring to your Army such as 
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did them any wrong, ivliere they should be punished witii 
all severity: upon this, very quietly and. peaceably they 
marched away to their houses, being very well satisfied and 
contented. 

We marched on to Shaftesbury, where we heard a great 
body of them was drawn together about Hambledon Hill; — 
where indeed near two-thousand were gathered. I sent 
' up' a forlorn-hope of about fifty Horse ; who coming very 
civilly to them, they fired upon them; and ours desiring 
some of them to come to me, were refused with disdain. 
They were drawn into one of the old Camps,* upon a very 
high Hill : I sent one Mr. Lee^ to them, To certify the peace- 
ableness of my intentions, and To desire them to peaceable- 
ness, and to submit to the Parliament. They refused, and fired 
at us. I sent him a second time. To let them know, that 
if they would lay-down their arms, no wrong should be 
done them. They still (through the animation of their 
leaders, and especially two vile Ministers) refused ; I com- 
manded your Captain- Lieutenant to draw-up to them, to 
be In readiness to charge ; and if upon his falling on, they 
would lay-down arms, to accept them and spare them. 
When we came near, they refused his offer, and let-fly at 
him; killed about two of his men, and at least four horses. 
The passage not being for above three a-breast, kept us 
out: whereupon Major Desborow wheeled about; got in 
the rear of them, beat them from the work, and did some 
small execution upon them; — I believe killed not twelve 
of them, but cut very many, 'and put them all to flight.' 
We have taken about 300; many of which are poor silly 
creatures, whom if you please to let me send home, tliey 
promise to be very dutiful for time to come, and " will be 
hanged before they come out again." 
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The ringleaders which we have, I intend to bring to you. 
They had taken, divers of the Parhament soldiers prisoners, 
besides Colonel Fiennes his men; and used them most bar- 
barously; bragging, Tliey hoped to see my Lord Hopton, 
and that he is to command them. They expected from 
Wilts great store; and gave out they meant to raise the 
siege at Sherborne, when ' once' they were all met. We 
have gotten great store of their arms, and they carried few 
or none home. We quarter about ten miles off, and purpose 
to draw our quarters near to you tomorrow. Your most 
humble servant, Oliver Cromwell,* 

'On Tucsdayat night, August Sth, the Lieutenant-General' 
Cromwell • with his party returned to Sherborne,' where the 
General and the rest were very busy besieging the inexpugnable 
Sir Lewis Dives. 

'This work,' which the Lieutenant-General had now been 
upon, continues Sprigge, 'though unhappy, was very necessary. '6 
No messenger could be sent out but he was picked-up by these 
Clubmen; these once dispersed, ' a man might ride very quietly 
from Sherborne to Salisbury.' The inexpugnable Sir Lewis 
Dives (a thrasonical person, known to the readers of Evelyn), 
after due battering, was now soon stormed : whereupon, by 
Letters found on him, it became apparent how deeply Royalist 
this scheme of Clubmen had been; ' Commissions for raising 
regiments of Clubmen ;' the design to be extended over England 
at lai^e, 'yea into the Associated Counties.' However, it has 
now come to nothing ; and the Army turns Northward to the 
Siege of Bristol, where Prince Rupert is doing all he can to 
entrench himself. 
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ing of Bristol wis lead m the several Congregations about 
London ind thanks returned to Almighty God for the admir- 
able -xnd wonderful leducuig of that city. The Letter of the 
renowned Commander is well worth observation. '1 For the 
Siege Itself andwliit preceded and followed it. see, besides 
this Lettei, Ruperts own account.^ and the ample details of 
Spngge copied with abridgment by Rushworth : Sayer's J^^- 
f/^ry of Bristol gives Plans, and aU manner of local details, 
though in a rather vague way. 

For the Jfonourabk William LenthaU, Speaker of the Com- 
mons House of Parliament : These. 

^^^i BriMol, Mth Septemtsr 16,5. 

It has pleased the General to give me in 
charge to represent unto you a particular account of the 
taking of Bristol ; tlie which I gladly undertake. 

After the finishing of that service at Sherborne, it was 
disputed at a council of war, Whether we should march into 
the West or to Bristol? Amongst other arguments, the 
leaving so considerable an enemy at our backs, to march 
into the heart of the. Kingdom, the undoing of the country 
about Bristol, which was ' already" exceedingly harassed by 
tlie Prince his being thereabouts but a fortnight; the corre- 
spondency he might hold iu Wales; the possibility of uniting 
the Enemy's forces where they pleased, and especially of 
drawing to an head the disaffected Clubmen of Somerset, 
Wilts and Dorset, when once our backs were towards them: 
these considerations, together with ' the hope of taking so 
important a place, so advantageous for the opening of trade 
to London, — did sway the balance, and beget that con- 
clusion. 

When we came within four miles of the Cily, we had a 
new debate, Whether we should endeavour to block it up, 
or make a regular siege ? The latter being overruled, Colo- 

' Newspapers {CronswiUiaim, p. 24). a Rushworlh, vi, 6s, &c. 
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nel Wekleii ivitli liis brigade marched to Pile Hill, on the 
Soutli side of the City, being witliin musket-shot thereof ;— 
where in a few days they made a good quarter, overlooking 
the City. Upon our advance, the enemy fired Bedminster, 
Clifton, and some other villages lying near to the City; 
and would have fired more, if our unexpected coming had 
not hindered. The General caused some Horse and Dra- 
goons under Commissary-General Ireton, to advance over 
Avon, to keep-in the enemy on the North side of the Town, 
till the foot could come up ; and after a day, the General, 
with Colonel Montague's and Colonei Rainsborough's Bri- 
gades, marched over at Kensham to Stapleton, where he 
quartered that night. The next day, Colonel Montague, 
having this post assigned with his brigade, To secure ail 
between the Rivers Froom and Avon ; he came up to Law- 
ford's Gate,^ within musket-shot thereof. Colonel Rains- 
borough's post was near to Durdham Down, whereof the 
Dragoons and three regiments of Horse made good a post 
upon the Down, between him and the River Avon, on his 
right hand. And from Colonel Rainsborough's quarters to 
Froom River, oil his left, a part of Colonel Birch's, and 
' the whole of General Skippon's regiment were to maintain 
that post. 

These posts thus settled, our Horse were forced to be 
upon exceeding great duty ; to stand-by the Foot, lest the 
Foot, being so weak in all their posts, might receive an 
affront. And truly herein we were very happy, that we 
should receive so little loss by sallies ; considering the paucity 
of our men to make good the posts, and strength of the 
Enemy within. By sallies {which were three or four) I know 
not that we lost thirty men, in all the time of our siege. Of 
officers of quality, only Colonel Okey was taken by mistake 
(going ' of himself to the Eneiny, tliinking they had been 
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friends), and Captain Guilliams slain in a cliarge. We took 
Sir Bernard Astley ; and Itilled Sir Richard Crane, ^one very 
considerable with the Prince. 

We had a council of war concerning the storming of the 
Town, about eight days before we took it ; and in that there 
appeared great unwillingness to the work, through the unsea- 
sonableness of the weather, and other apparent difficulties. 
Some inducement to bring us thither had been the report 
of the good affection of the Townsmen to tts ; but that did 
not answer expectation. Upon a second consideration, it 
was overruled for a storm. And all thmgs seemed to favour 
the design; — and truly there hath been seldom the like 
cheerfulness to any work like to this, after it was once re- 
solved upon. The day and hour of our storm was appointed 
to be on Wednesday morning the Tenth of September, about 
one of the clock. We chose to act it so early because we 
hoped thereby to surprise the Enemy. With this resolution 
also, to avoid confusion and falling-foul one upon another, 
That when 'once' we had recovered* the Line and Forts 
upon it, we should not advance farther till day. The 
General's signal unto a storm, was to be. The firing of 
straw, and discharging four pieces of cannon at Pryor's Hill 
Fort 

The signal was very well perceived of all; — and truly 
the men went on with great resolution; and very presently 
recovered the Line, making way for the Horse to enter. 
Colonel Montague and Colonel Pickering, who stormed at 
Lawford's Gate, where was a double work, well filled with 
men and cannon, presently entered ; and with great resolu- 
tion beat the Enemy from their works, and possessed their 
cannon. Their expedition was such that they forced the 
Enemy from their advantages, without any considerable loss 

outad= Ihs walls ; very ilefiacnl in height, according 10 Rupetfs accoiml. 
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to themselves. They laid-down the bridges for the Horse 
to enter; — Major Desborow commanding the Horse; who 
very gallantly seconded the Foot. Then our Foot advanced 
to the City Walls ; where they possessed the Gate against 
the Castle Street; whereinto were put a Hundred men; who 
made it good. Sir Hardress Waller with his own and the 
General's regiment, with no less resolution, entered on the 
other side of Lawford's Gate, towards Avon River; and put 
themselves into immediate conjunction witli the rest of the 
brigade. 

During this. Colonel Rainsborough and Colonel Ham- 
mond attempted Pryor's Hill Fort, and the Line downwards 
towards Froom ; and the Major- General's regiment being to 
storm towards Froom River, Colonel Hammond possessed 
the Line immediately, and beating the enemy from it, made 
way for the Horse to enter. Colonel Rainsborough, who had 
the hardest task of all at Pryor's Hill Fort, attempted it ; 
and fought near three hours for it. And indeed there was 
great despair of carrying the place ; it being exceeding high, 
a ladder of thirty rounds scarcely reaching the top thereof; 
but his resolution was such that, notwithstanding the inac- 
cessibleness and difficulty, he would not give it over. The 
Enemy had four pieces of cannon upon it, which they plied 
with round and case shot upon our men : his Lieutenant- 
Colonel Bowen, and others, were two hours at push of pike, 
standing upon the palisadoes, but could not enter. 'But 
now* Colonel Hammond being entered the Line {and 'here' 
Captain Ireton,^ with a forlorn of Colonel Rich's regiment, 
interposing with his Horse between the Enemy's Horse and 
Colonel Hammond, received a shot with two pistol-bullets, 
which broke his arm), — bymeans of this entrance of Colonel 
Hammond, they did storm the Fort on that part which was 
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inward ; ' and so' Colonel Rainsborougti's and Colonel Ham- 
mond's men entered tlie Fort, and immediately put almost 
all the men in it to the sword. 

And as this was the place of most difficulty, so ' it was' 
of most loss to ns on that side, — and of very great honour 
to the undertaker. The Horse 'too' did second them with 
great resolution : both these Colonels do acknowledge that 
thdr interposition between the Enemy's Horse and their Foot 
was a great means of obtaining of this strong Fort. With- 
out which all the rest of the Line to Froom River would 
have done us little good : and uideed neither Horse nor 
Foot could have stood in all that way, in any manner of 
security, had not the Fort been taken.— Major Bethel's were 
the first Horse that entered the Line ; who did behave him- 
self gallantly ; and was shot in the thigh, had one or two 
shot more, and had his horse shot under him. Colonel Birch 
with his men, and the Major- General's regiment, entered 
with very good resolution where their post was ; possessing 
the Enemy's guns, and turning them upon them. 

By this, all the Line from Pryor's Hill Fort to Avon 
(which was a full mile), with all the forts, ordnance and bul- 
warks, were possessed by us ; — save one, wherein were about 
Two-hundred and twenty men of the Enemy; which the 
General summoned, and aU the men submitted. 

The success on Colonel Welden's side did not answer 
with this. And although the Colonels, and other the officers 
and soldiers both Horse and Foot, testified as much resolu- 
tion as could be expected, — Colonel Welden, Colonel In- 
goldsby, Colonel Herbert, and the rest of the Colonels and 
Officers, both of Horse and Foot, doing what could be well 
looked for from men of honour,— yet what by reason of the 
height of the works, which proved higher than report made 
them, and the shortness of the ladders, they were repulsed, 
witli the loss of about a Hundred men. Colonel Forfescue's 
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Lieutenaiit-Colonel was killed, and Major Cromwell'' dan- 
gerously shot; and two of Colonel Ingoldsby's brothers hurt; 
with some Officers. 

Being possessed of thus much as hath been related, the 
Town was fired in three places by the Enemy; which we 
could not put out. Which begat a great trouble in the 
General and us all ; fearing to see so famous a City burnt 
to ashes before our faces. Whilst we were viewing so sad 
a spectacle, and consulting which way to make farther ad- 
vantage of our success, the Prince sent a trumpet to the 
General to desire a treaty for the surrender of the Town. 
To which the General agreed ; and deputed Colonel Mon- 
tague, Colonel Rainsborough and Colonel Pickering for that 
service ; authorising them with instructions to treat and con- 
clude the Articles, — which 'accordingly' are these enclosed. 
For performance whereof hostages were mutually given. 

On Thursday about two of the clock in the afternoon, 
the Prince marched out ; having a convoy of two regiments 
of Horse from us ; and making election of Oxford for the 
place he would go to, which he had liberty to do by his 
Articles. 

The camion which we have taken are about a Hundred- 
and - forty mounted ; about a Hundred barrels of powder 
already come to our hands, with a good quantity of shot, 
ammunition and arms. We have found already between 
Two and Three -thousand muskets. The Royal Fort had 
victual in it for a Hundred-and-fifty men, for Three -hun- 
dred-and-twenty days ; the Castle victualled for nearly half 
so long. The. Prince had in Foot of the Garrison, as the 
Mayor of the City informed me. Two-thousand five-hundred, 
and about a thousand Horse, besides the Trained Bands of 
the Town, and Auxiliaries a Thousand, some say a Thou- 
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sand five-hundred. — I hear but of one man tliat hath died 
of the plague in all our Array, although we have quartered 
amongst and in the midst of infected persons and places. 
We had not killed of ours in the Storm, nor in all this Siege, 
Two-hundred men. 

Tlius I have given you a true, but not a full account of 
this great business ; wherein he that runs may read. That all 
■ this is none other than the work of God. He must be a 
very Atheist that doth not acknowledge it. 

It may be thought that some praises are due to those 
gallant men, of whose valour so much mention is made : — 
their humble suit to you and all that have an interest in 
this blessing, is, That in the remembrance of God's ]>raises 
they be forgotten. It's their joy that they are instruments 
of God's glory and their country's good. It's their honour 
that God vouchsafes to use them. Sir, they that have been 
employed in this service know, that faith and prayer ob- 
tained this City for you ; I do not say ours only, but of the 
people of God mth you and all England over, who have 
wrestled with God for a blessing in this very thing. Our 
desires are, that God may be glorified by the same spirit of 
faith by which we ask all our sufficiency, and have received 
it. It is meet that He have all the praise. Presbyterians, 
Independents, all have here the same spirit of faith and 
prayer; the same presence and answer; they agree here, 
have no names of difference : pity it is it should be other- 
wise anywhere ! All that believe, have the real unity, which 
is most glorious ; because inwaid, and spiritual, in the Body, 
and to the Head.^ For being united in forms, commonly 
called Uniformity, every Christian will for peace-sake study 
and do, as far as conscience will permit And for brethren, 
in things of the mind we look for no compulsion, but that 
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of light and reason. In. other things, God hath put the 
sword in the Parhament's hands, — for the terror of evil- 
doers, and the praise of them that do well. If any plead 
exemption from that, — he knows not the Gospel: if any 
would wring that out of your hands, or steal it from you 
under what pretence soever, 1 hope they shall do it without 
effect. That God may maintain it in your hands, and direct 
you in the use thereof, is the prayer of your humble servant, 
Oliver Cro:^iwfj.l.* 

These last paragraphs are,' as the old. Newspapers say, 
' very remarkable.' If modern readers suppose them to be 'cant,' 
it will turn out an entire mistake. I advise all modem readers 
not only to believe that Cromwell here means what he says ; 
but even to try how ihey, each for himself in a new dialect, 
could mean the like, or something better 1— 

Prince Rupert rode out of Bristol amid seas of angry human 
faces, glooming unutterable things upon him ; growling audibly, 
in spite ofHs escort, " Why not hang i^/w /" For indeed the 
poor Prince had been necessitated to mucli plunder ; command- 
ing 'the elixir of the Blackguardism of the Three Kingdoms,' 
with very insufficient funds for most part ! — He begged a thou- 
sand muskets from Fairfax on this occasion, to assist his escort 
in protecting him across the country to Oxford ; promising, on 
his honour, to return them after that service. Fairfax lent the 
muskets ; the Prince did honourably return them, what he had 
of them, — honourably apologising that so many had ' deserted' 
on the road, of whom neither man nor musket were recoverable 
at present. 



LETTERS XXXII.— XXXV. 

From Bristol the Army turned Southward again, to deal 
with the yet remaining force of Royalism in that quarter. Sir 
Ralph Hopton, with Goring and others under him, made stub- 
born resistance ; but were constantly worsted, at I.angport, at 
Torrington, wheresoever they rallied and made a new attempt. 



" Riishworlh, vi, 3; ; Sprigge, | 
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The Parliament Army went steadily and rapidly on ; storming 
Eridgewater, storming all manner of Towns and Castles ; clear- 
ing: the ground before them : till Sir Ralph was driven into 
Cornwall; and, without resource or escape, saw himself obliged 
next springi to surrender, and go beyond seas. A brave and 
honourable man; respected on both sides; and of all the King's 
Generals the most deserving respect. He lived in retirement 
abroad ; takilig no part in Charles Second's businesses ; and 
died in honourable poverty before the Restoration. 

The following Three Letters^ are what remain to us con- 
cerning Cromwell's share in that course of victories. He was 
present in various general or partial Fights from Langport to 
Bovey Tracey; became especially renowned by his Sieges, and 
took many Strong Places besides those mentioned here. 



LETTER XXXn. 

' To the Jiight Homurdbk Sir Tfiomas Fairfax, General of 
the Parliamenf s Army : These.' 

Stk, ' Wiiichssler, Oil. October 16^5.' 

1 came to Winchester on the Lord's day 
tlie 28th of September; with Colonel Pickering, — command- 
ing his own, Colonel Montague's, and Sir Hardress Waller's 
regiments. After some dispute with the Governor, we en- 
tered the Town. I summoned the Castle; was denied; 
whereupon we fell to prepare batteries, — which we could not 
perfect (some of our guns being out of order) until Friday 
following. Our battery was six guns ; which being finished, 
— after firing one round, I sent-in a second summons for a 
treaty; which they refused. Whereupon we went on with 
our work, and made a breach in the wail near the Black 
Tower ; which, after about zoo shot, we thought stormable ; 
and purposed on Monday morning to attempt it. On Sun- 
day night, about ten of the clock, the Governor beat a par- 

' Truro, ulh March 1645-6 (Ruthworlh, -s-l. 1.0). 

" Appendix, No, 9. contaiqs IVa mors; Battle of LangporL, and SuinraoiiE 10 
Wmclie>ter(Af«&^i857). 
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ley, clesiring to treat. I agreed unto it; and sent Colonel 
Hammond and Major Harrison in to him, who agreed upon 
these enclosed Articles. 

Sir, this is the addition of another mercy. You see God 

is not weary in doing you good : I confess, Sir, His favour 

to you is as visible, when He comes by His power upon 

the hearts of your enemies, malting them quit places of 

gt! t } 1 He gives courage to your soldiers 

mp h d 1 g H s goodness in this is much to be 

a owl dg d fo h C tie was well manned with Six- 

I d ed nd e h ho nd foot, there being near Two- 

ofti s, and their servants; well vic- 

1 d-weight of cheese, very great 

near twenty barrels of powder, 

n J f n he works were exceeding good 

nd tr I 1 k 1) it would have cost much blood 

h g n 1 b n We have not lost twelve men i 

p d h t God may have all the praise, 

f all H d — S I est, your most humble servant, 

Oliver Cromwell.* 

' Lieu tenant- General Cromwell's Secretary,' who brings this 
Letter, gets 50/. for his good neivs.' By Sprigge's account,* he 
appears to have been ' Mr. Hugh Peters,' this Secretary. Peters 
there makes a verbal Narrative of the affair, to Mr. Speaker 
and the Commons, which, were not room so scanty, we should 
be glad to insert. 

It was at this surrender of Winchester that certain of the 
captive enemies having complained of being plundered contrary 
to Articles, Cromwell had the accused parties, six of his own 
soldiers, tried : being all found guilty, one of them by lot was 
hanged, and the other five were marched off to Oxford, to be 
there disposed of as the Governor saw fit. The Oxford Governor 
politely returned the five prisoners, 'with an acknowledgment 
of the Lieutenant-General's nobleness. '^ 

• Spragc, p. laS ; Neii^Rpcra [in CnimntUiiam, p. ss) ; Riishworlli, vi. 01. 
' C™™hj ywrim/s. 7tfi October 1643. ' p. 121), i SiiriggE, p. 133. 
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LETTER XXX ill. 
Basikg House, I'awlet Marquis of Winchester's Mansion, 
stood, as the mined heaps still testify, at a small distance from 
Basingstoke in Hampsliire. It had long infested the Parliament 
in those quarters ; and been especialiy a great eyesorrow to the 
■ Trade of London with the Western Parts.' With Dennington 
Castle at Newbury, and this Basing House at Baslngstol!;e, there 
was no travelling the western roads, except with escort, or on 
suffa-ance. The two places had often been attempted ; but always 
in vain. Basing House especially had stood siege after siege, 
for four years ; ruining poor Colonel This and then poor Co- 
lonel That : the jubilant Royalists had given it the name of 
Basting House : there was, on the Parliament side, a kind of 
passion to have Basing House taken. The Lieutenant-General, 
gathering all the artillery he can lay hold of; firing incessantly, 
200 or soo shot at some given point till he see a hole made ; 
and then storming like a fire-flood : — he perhaps may manage it. 

To the Honourable William Zenthall, Speaker of the Commons 
House of Parliament : These. 



I thank God, I can give yon a good account 
of Basing. After our batteries placed, we settled the several 
posts for the storm : Colonel Dalbier was to be on the north 
side of the House next the Grange; Colonel Pickering on 
his left hand, and Sir Hardress Waller's and Colonel Mon- 
tague's regiments next him. We stormed, this morning, 
after six of the clock : the signal for falling-on was the firing 
four of our cannon ; which being done, our men fell-on with 
great resolution and cheerfulness. We took the two Houses 
without any considerable loss to ourselves. Colonel Picker- 
ing stormed the New House, passed through, and got the 
gate of the Old House; whereupon they summoned a parlej', 
which our men would not hear. 

In the mean time Colonel Montague's and Sir Hardress 
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Waller's regiments assaulted the strongest work, where the 
Enemy kept his Court of Guard ; — which, with great reso- 
lution, they recovered; beating the Enemy from a whole cul- 
verin, and from that work : which having done, they drew 
their ladders after tliem, and got over another work, and the 
house-wall, before they could enter. In this Sir Hardress 
Waller, performing his duty witii honour and diligence, was 
shot in the arm, but not dangerously. 

We have had little loss: many of the Enemy our men 
put to the sword, and some officers of quality ; most of 
the rest we have prisoners, amongst whom the Marquis ' of 
Winchester himself,' and Sir Robert Peak, with divers other 
officers, whom I have ordered to be sent up to you. We 
have taken about ten pieces of ordnance, with much ammu- 
nition, and our soldiers a good encouragement. 

I humbly offer to you, to have this place utterly slighted, 
for these following reasons : It will ask about Eight-hun- 
dred men to manage it; it is no frontier; the country is 
poor about it; the place exceedingly ruined by our bat- 
teries and mortar-pieces, and by a fire which fell upon the 
place since our taking it. If you please to take the Gar- 
rison at Famham, some out of Chichester, and a good part 
of the foot which were here under Dalbier, and to make 
a strong Quarter at Newbury with three or four troops of 
horse, — I dare be confident it would not only be a curb to 
Dennington, but a security and a frontier to all these parts ; 
inasmuch as Newbury lies upon tlie River, and will prevent 
any incursion from Dennington, Wallingford or Faningdon 
into these parts; and by lying there, will make the trade 
most secure between Bristol and London for all carriages. 
And I believe the gentlemen of Sussex and Hampshire will 
with more cheerfulness contribute to maintain a garrison 
on the frontier than in their bowels, which will have less 
safety in it. 
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Sir, I hope not to delay, but to march towards the West 
tomorrow ; and to be as diligent as I may iti my expedi- 
tion thither. I must speak my judgment to you, That if 
you intend to have your work carried on, recruits of Foot 
must be had, and a course taken to pay your Army ; else, 
believe me. Sir, it may not be able to answer the work you 
have for it t d 

I intn t d C 1 1 H d t t i > 1 

was taken 1 y tak wl 1 t 1 y b f th G 

whom God flydl dt t grtjybtt 

his loss of I tUhhdlhthE ytklm 
him. Th L d IT t tl t tl y b k 

ledged witl 11 tl kf 1 G d dmgly b d 

His good t d will t b y til gl t 

ness and p t d til H 1 tl b 1 1 f tl 

a glorious k t th 1 pp f tl p K gd 

Wherein d t & 1 d j with f tl f I h t 

your most humble servant, Oliver Cromwell. 

Colonel Hammond, whom we shall by and by see again, 
brought this good news to London, and had his reward, of 3oo/. fi 
Mr. Pefers also, being requested ' to make a relation to the 
House of Commons, spake as follows.' The reader wJU like to 
hear Mr. Peters for once, a man concerning whom he has heard 
so many falsehoods, and to see an old grim scene tiirough his 
eyes. Mr. Peters related : 

"That he came into Basing House some time after the 

cm," on Tuesday 14th of October 1645 ; — "and took a 

s first of the works ; which were many, the circumvalla- 

1 being above a mile in compass. The Old House had 

id {as it is reported) two or three hundred years, a nest 

" of Idolatry ; the New House surpassing that in beauty and 

" stateiiness ; and either of them fit to make an emperor's court. 

"The rooms before the storm (it seems), in both Houses, 

e all completely furnished ; provisions for some years 

" rather than months ; 400 quarters of wheat ; bacon divers 

' Sprlgge, pp. 137-9; Newspspeis (in CiWBJuc^^jw, p. 27); aoil Hari. MSS, 787. 
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" rooms-full, containing himdreds of flitclies ; cheese pi-opoi"- 
" tionable ; with oatmeal, beef, pork; beer divers cellars-full, 
" and that very good," — Mr. Peters having taken a draught of 
the same. 

"Abed in one room, furnished, which cost 1,300/. Popish 
" books many, with copes, and such utensils. In truth, the 
" House stood in its full pride ; and the Enemy was persuaded 
" that it would be the last piece of ground that would be taken 
" by the Parliament, because they had so often foiled our forces 
" which had formerly appeared before it. In the several rooms 
" and about the House, there were slain seventy-four, and only 
" one woman, tte daughter of Dr. Griffith, who by her railing," 
poor lady, " provoked our soldiers (then in heat) into a farther 
" passion. There lay dead upon the ground Major Cuffle ; — a 
" man of great account amongst them, and anotorious Papist ; 
" slain by the hands of Major Harrison, that godly and gallant 
" gentleman," — all men know him ; " and Robinson the Player, 
" who, a little before the storm, was known to be mocking and 
" scorning the Parliament and our Army. Eight or nine gentle- 
" women of rank, running forth together, were entertained by 
" the common soldiers somewhat coarsely ; — yet not uncivilly, 
" considering the action in hand. 

" The plunder of the soldiers continued till Tuesday night : 
" one soldier had a Hundred-and-twenty Pieces in gold for his 
" share; others plate, others jewels ; — among the rest, one got. 
" three bags of silver, which (he being not able to keep his own 
" counsel) grew to be common pillage amongst the rest, and 
" the fellow had but one half-crown left for himself at last. — 
" The soldiers sold the wheat to country-people ; which they 
" held up at good rates awhile ; but afterwards the market fell, 
" and there were some abatements for haste. After that, they 
" sold the household stuff; whereof there was good store, and 
" the country loaded away many carts ; and they continued a 
" great while, fetching out all manner of household stuff, till 
" they had fetched out all the stools, chairs, and other lumber, 
" all which they sold to the country-people by piecemeal. 

" In all these great buildings, there was not one iron bar 
■' left in all the windows' (save only what were on fire), before 
" night. And the last work of all was the lead ; and by Thurs- 
" day morning, they had hardly left one gutter about the House. 
" And what the soldiers left, the fire took hold on ; which made 
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" more than ordinary haste ; leaving nothing but bare walls 
" and chimneys in less than twenty hours ; — being occasioned 
" by the neglect of the Enemy in quenching a fire-bali of ours 
■' at first." — What a scene ! 

" We know not how to give a just account of the numbci* 
" of persons that were within. For we have not quite Three- 
" hundred prisoners ; and it may be, have found a Hundred 
'• slain, — whose bodies, some being covered with rubbish, came 
" not at once to our view. Only, riding to the House onTucs- 
'■ day night, we heard divers crying in vaults for quarter ; but 
"our men could neither come to them, nor they to us. Amongst 
'• those that we saw slain, one of their officers lying on the 
" ground, seeming so exceeding tall, was measured ; and from 
" his great-toe to his crown was 9 feet in length" (sic). 

" The Marquis being pressed, by Mr. Peters arguing wjih 
" him," which was not very chivalrous in Mr. Peters, "broke 
'■ out and said, 'That if the King had no more ground in Eng- 
" land but Basing House, he would adventure as he did, and so 
" maintain it to the uttermost ;' — meaning with these Papists ; 
■' comforting himself in this disaster, ' That Basing House was 
" called Loyalfy: But he was soon 
■' concerning the Kng and Padiamer 
" ' that the King might have a day agi — 
" was pleased in a few hours to show 
" earthly glory grows upon ; and hoi 
" ways of God are, who takes sinners 
" liftetli up the hands of His despised 

" This is now the Twentieth garrison that hath been taken- 
" in, this Summer, by this Army ; — and, I believe most of them 
" the answers of the prayers, and trophies of the faith, of some 
" of God's servants. The Commander of this Brigade," Lieu- 
tenaiit-General Cromwell, "had spent much time with God in 
" prayer the night before the storm ; — and seldom fights with- 
" out some Text of Scripture to support him. This time he 
" rested upon that blessed word of God written in the Hundred- 
" and-flfleenth Psahn, eighth verse, They that make them are 
" like unlo themj so is every one that frusteth in them. Which, 
" with some verses going before, was now accomplished. "T 

7'NMuntous, OLotd, not unto us, but unto thy Name give gW;forlhy 
• nitrcy Sd for Hiy truth's skkt Whertfors should the Htathen s.y,Tm«re is no^v; 
' thfiirGi>df Oi.r God is in the Heavens : he hath done whatsoever hs hath pleased ! 
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' Mr. Peters presented the Marquis's own Colours, which he 
' brought from Basing ; the Motto of which was, Donee pax 
• redeat terris; the very same as King Charles gave upon his 
' Coronation-money, when he came to the Crown. '^ — So Mr. 
Peters ; and then withdrew, — getting by and by 200/. a-year 
settled on him.9 

This Letter was read in ail Pulpits next Sunday, with thanks 
rendered to Heaven, by order of Parliament. Basing House is 
to be carted away ; ' whoever will come for brick or stone shall 
freely have the same for his pains. 'i^ 

Among the names of the Prisoners taken here one reads 
that of Itdgo Jones, — unfortunate old Inigo. Vertue, on, what 
evidence I know not, asserts farther that Wenceslaus Hollar, 
with his graving tools and unrivalled graving talent, was taken 
here.^"^ The Marquis of Winchester had been addicted to the 
Arts, — to the Upholsteries perhaps still more. A magnificent 
kind of man; whose 'best bed,' now laid bare to general in- 
spection, excited the wonder of the world. 



LETTER XXXIV. 

Fairfax, with the Army, is in Devonshire ; the following 
Letter will find him at Tiverton ; Cromwell marching that way, 
having now ended Basing. It is ordered in the Commons House 
that Cromwell be thanked ; moreover that he now attack Ben- 
nington Castle, of which we heard already at Newbury. These 
messages, as I gather, reached him at Basing, late 'last night,' 
— Wednesday 15th, the day they were written in London. i- 
Thursday morning early, he marched ; has come ('came,' he 
calls it) as far as Wallop ; purposes still to make a forced march 
'to Langford House tonight' (probably with horse only, and 

' — Thdr Idols are diver and gold ; Ihe work of men's handE, They have moulhs, 
* hut they speak not : eyes have rhey, but Ihey see not : th*y have ears, but they 

■ hesr not ; noses have they, but the; smell not ; Ihey have hands, but they hiindic 

■ not ; feet have they, but they walk not : neither speak they thtoilgh their throat ! 

■ They that make theni are like unto them ; sa is eveiy one that trusteth in them.'— 

10 Cammmsjuumaia.'vi. 309. >i Life of iiattar. 

y Cmanma feiHTiab (Iv, 309), ijlh Oct. i6«. 
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leave the foot to follow) ; — answers meanwhile his messages 
here (see nest Letter), and furthermore writes this ; 

To the Might Honourable Sir Thomas Fairfax, General of ilie 
Parliament's Army i^^ Haste: These. 

Sir, Wallop, i6th Octubur i&.\s. 

In today's march I came to Wallop, twenty 
miles from Basing, towards you. Last night I received this 
enclosed, from the Speaker of the House of Commons ; 
which 1 thought fit to send you ; and to which I returned 
an Answer, a copy whereof I have also sent enclosed to you. 
I perceive that it's their desire to liave the place^* taken- 
in. But truly I could not do other than let them know 
what the condition of affairs in the West is, and submit the 
business to them and you, I shall be at Langford House 
tonight, if God please. I hope the work will not be long. 
If it should, I will rather leave a small part of the Foot (if 
Horse will not be sufficient to take it in), than be detained 
from obeying such commands as I shall receive. I humbly 
beseech you to be confident that no man hath a more faith- 
ful heart to serve you than myself, nor shall be more strict 
to obey your commands than your most humble servant, 
Oliver Cromwell. 

Sir, I beseech you to let me know youi resolution in 
this business with all the possible speed that may be ; be- 
cause whatsoever I be designed to, I wish I may speedily 
endeavour it, time being so precious for action in this 



Langford House, whither Oliver is now bound, hoping to 
rive tonight, is near Salisbury. He did arrive accordingly ; 
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LETTER XXXV. 

To the Honourable William Lenthall, Esquire, Sj>eaker to ike 
Honourable House of Comnmis: These. 

tilii, Salisbiirj', iTtliOct. (ijut night) i6;|i. 

I gave you aii account, the last night, of my 
marching to Langford House. Whither I came this day, and 
immediately sent them in. a Summons. The Governor de- 
sired I should send two Officers to treat with him ; and 
I accordingly appointed Lieutensuit- Colonel Huwson and 
Major Kelsey thereunto. The Treaty produced the Agree- 
ment, which I have here enclosed to you. 

The Genera!, I hear, is advanced as far West as Col- 
lumpton, and hath sent some Horse and Foot to Tiverton. 
It is earnestly desired that more Foot might march up to 
him J— it being convenient that we stay ' here' a day for our 
Foot that are behind and coming up. 

I wait your answer to my Letter last night from Wallop : 
I shall desire that your pleasure may be speeded to me ; — 
and rest, Sir, your humble servant, Oliver Cromwell 

Basing is black ashes, then; and Lingford is ouis the 
Garrison ' to march forth tomorrow at twelve of the dock 
being the 1 8th instant. '^5 And now the question is Shall 
we attack Bennington or not ? — 

Colonel Dalbier, a man of Dutch birth iieii known to 
readers of the old Books, is with Cromwell at piesent his 
Second in command. It was from Daib er that Ciomwell 
first of all learned the mechanical part if soldiermg he had 
Dalbier to help him in drilling his Ironsides so 'ajs Heath 

• KLiip'sPainphIcLs,5inall4lo, najjs, ari.igliio. 42or7-*f K i!^ A oi ) 
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credible on such a point. Deniiiiigton Castle was not besieged 
at present; it surrendered next Spring to Dalbier.'O Crom- 
well returned to Fairfax ; served tlirougti Winter witli him in 
the West, till all ended there. 

About a month before the date of this Letter, the King 
had appeared again with some remnant of force, got together 
in Wales ; with intent to relieve Chester, which was his key 
to Ireland ; but this force too he saw shattered to pieces on 
Rowton Heatli, near that City. '' He had also had aii eye 
towards the great Montrose in Scotland, who in these weeks 
was blazing at his highest there : but him too David Lesley 
with dragoons, emerging from the mist of the Autumn morn- 
ing, on Philipshaugh near Selkirk, had, in one fell hour, tram- 
pled utterly out. The King had to retire to Wales again ; to 
Oxford and obscurity again. 

On the 14th of next March, as we said. Sir Ralph Hopton 
surrendered himself in Cornwall. '^ On the 22d of the same 
month, Sir Jacob Astley, another distinguished Royalist General, 
the last of them all, — coming towards Oxford with some small 
force he had gathered, — was beaten and captured at Stow 
among the Wolds of Gloucestershire ■^^ surrendering himself, 
the brave veteran said, or is reported to have said, "You have 
now done your work, and may go to play,— unless you will fall 
nut among yourselves." 

On Monday night, towards twelve of the clock, 27th April 
1646, the King in disguise rode out of Oxford, somewhat un- 
certain whitherward, — at length towards Newark and the Scots 
Army.™ On the Wednesday before, Oliver Cromwell had 
returned to his place in ParUament.** Many detached Castles 
and Towns still held out, Ragland Castle even till the next 
August ; scattered fires of an expiring conflagration, that need 
to be extinguished with effort and in detail. Of all which 
victorious sieges, with their elaborate treaties and moving acci- 
dents, the theme of every tongue during that old Summer, let 
the following one brief glimpse, notable on private grounds, 
suffice us at present. 

18 ist April 1646 ( Rushworth, vi. 252), 

n S4thSeptsinber 1S4S (Rlishworlh, vL 117 ; Loi-J Digby'? account ofil, Ormend 
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Oxford, the Royalist metropolis, a pLice full of Roy;ilist 
dignitaries, aiid of almost inexpugnable strength, had it not 
been so disheartened from without, — was besieged by Fairfax 
himself in the first days of May. There was but little iigliting, 
there was much negotiating, tedious consulting of Parliament 
and King ; the treaty did not end in surrender till Saturday 
20th June. And now, dated on the Monday before, at Holton, 
a country Parish in those parts, there is this still legible in tlie 
old Church Register, ^intimately interesting to some friends 
of ours ! ' Henry Ireton, Commissary-General to Sir Thomas 
' Fairfax, and Bridget, Daughter to Oliver Cromwell, Lieu- 
' tenant-General of the Horse to the said Sir Thomas Fairfax, 
' — were married, by Mr. Dell, in tfae Lady Whorwoocl her 
' House in Holton, 15th June 1646. — Alb an Kales, Rector.'^" 
Ireton, we are to remark, was one of Fairfax's Commis- 
sioners on the Treaty for surrendering Oxford, and busy under 
the walls there at present ; Holton is some five miles east of 
the City ; Holton House we guess by various indications to 
have been Fairfax's own quarter. Dell, already and after- 
wards well known, was the General's Chaplain at this date. 
Of ' the Lady Whorwood' I have traces, rather in the Royalist 
direction ; her strong moated House, very useful to Fairfax in 
those weeks, still stands conspicuous in that region, though 
now under new figure and ownership ; drawbridge become 
fixed, deep ditch now dry, moated island changed into a flower- 
garden ; — r' rebuilt in 1807.' Fairfax's Lines, we observe, 
extended 'from Headington Hill to Marston,' several miles 
in advance of Holton House, then ' from Marston across the 
' Cherwell, and over from that to the Isis on the Nortti side of 
' the City ;' southward and elsewhere, the besieged, 'by a dam 
at St. Clement's Bridge, had laid the country all under water :'^ 
—in such scene, with the treaty just ending and general Peace 
like to follow, did Ireton welcome his Bride,— a brave young 
damsel of twenty-one ; escorted, doubtless by her Father among 
others, to the Lord General's house ; and there, by the Rev. 
Mr. Dell, solemnly handed over to new destinies ! 

This wedding was on Monday 15th June; on Saturday 
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came the final signing of the treaty : and directly thereupon, 
on Monday next. Prince Rupert and Prince Maurice took the 
road, with their attendants, and their passes to the sea-coast ; 
a sight for the curious. On Tuesday 'there went ahout 300 
persons, mostly of quality ;' and on Wednesday all the Royahst 
force, '3,000' (or say 2,000) 'to the Eastward, 500 to the 
North ;' with ' drums beating, colours flying,' for the last time ; 
all with passes, with agitated thoughts and outlooks ; and in 
sacred. Oxford, as poor Wood intimates,^ the abomination of 
desolation supervened ! — Oxford surrendering with the King's 
sanction quickened other surrenders ; Ragland Castle itself, 
and the obstinate old Marquis, gave-in before the end of Au- 
gust : and the First Civil War, to the last ember of it, was 



The Parliament, in these circumstances, was now getting 
itself ' recruited,' — its vacancies fUled-up again. The RoyaUst 
Members, who had deserted three years ago, had been, without 
much difBculty, successively ' disabled,' as their crime came to 
light: but to issue new writs for new elections, wliile the quarrel 
with the King still lasted, was a matter of more delicacy ; this 
too, however, had at length been resolved upon, the Parliament 
Cause now looking so decidedly prosperous, in the Autumn of 
1645. Gradually, in the following months, the new Members 
were elected, above Two-hundred-and-thirty of them in all. 
These new Members, ' Recruiters,' as Anthony Wood and the 
Royalist world reproachfully call them, were, by the veiy fact 
of their standing candidates in such circumstances, decided 
Puritans all,— -Independents inany of them. Colonel, after- 
wards Admiral Blake (for Taunton), Ludlow, Ireton (for Ap- 
pleby), Algernon Sidney, Hutchinson known by his Wife's 
Memoirs, were among liese new Members. Fairfax, on his 
Father's death some two years hence, likewise came in.^^ 

s* FaM, u. sS, sec. «JiL 

M The Writ i ismed i61h Murch 1647-8 (Csmmom Jounmlsi. 
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BETWEEN THE TWO CIVIL WARS. 

! 646-1643. 



LETTERS XXXVI.— XLII. 

The conquering of tic King had been a ditticulL operation; 
but to make a Treaty with him now when he was conquered, 
proved an impossible one. The Scots, to whom he had fled, 
entreated him, at last, 'with tears' and ' on theirknees,' to take 
the Covenant, and sanction the Presbyterian worship, if he 
could not adopt it : on that condition they would light to the 
last man for him ; on no other condition durst or would a man 
of them fight for him. The English Presbyterians, as yet the 
dominant party, earnestly entreated to the same effect. In vain, 
both of them. The King had other schemes : the King, writ- 
ing privately to Digby before quitting Oxford, when he had 
some mind to venture privately on London, as he ultimately 
did on the Scotch Camp, to raise Treaties and Caballicgs 
there, had said, " — endeavouring to get to London ; being not 
" without hope that I shall be able so to draw either the Pres- 
" byterians or the Independents to side with me for extirpating 
" one another, that I shall be really ICing again."' Such a man 
is not easy to make a Treaty with,— on the word of a King ! 
In fact, his Majesty, though a belligerent party who had not 
now one soldier on foot, considered himself still a tower of 
strength ; as indeed he was ; all men having a to us inconceiv- 

1 Oxford, i6Lh Jfarch 1646 ; Carte's Life ^Ormmd, iii. (London, 1735), P- 45=. 
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able reverence for liim, till bitter Necessity and he together 
drove them away from it. Equivocations, spasmodic obsti- 
nacies, and blindness to the real state of facts, must have an 

The following Seven Letters, of little or no significance for 
illustrating public affaii-s, are to carry us over a period of most 
intricate negotiation ; negotiation with the Scots, managed man- 
fully on both sides, otherwise it had ended in quarrel ; negotia- 
tions with the King ; infinite public and private negotiations ;— 
which issue at last in the Scots marcliing home with 200,000/. 
as ' a fair instalment of their arrears,' in their pocket ; and the 
King marching, under escort of Parliamentary Commissioners, 
to Holmby House in Northamptonshire, to continue in strict 
though very stately seclusion, ' on 50/. a-day,'^ and await the 
destinies there. 

LETTER XXXVI. 

IvNYVfiTT, of Ashwellthorpc in Norfolk, is one of the unfor- 
tunate Royalist Gentlemen whom Cromwell laid sudden hold of 
at LowestofF some years ago, and lodged in the Castle of Cam- 
bridge, — suddenly snuffing-out their Royalist light in that quar- 
ter. Knyvett, we conclude, paid his 'contribution, 'or due fine, 
for the business ; got safe home again ; and has lived quieter 
ever since. Of whom we promised the reader some transitory 
glimpse once more.^ 

Here accordingly is a remarkable Letter to him, now lirst 
adjusted to its right place in this Series. The Letter used to 
be in the possession of the Lords Bemers, whose ancestor this 
Knyvett was, one of whose seals this Ashwellthorpc in Norfolk 
still is. With them, however, there remains nothing but a Copy 
now, and that without date, and otherwise not quite con-cct. 
Happily it had already gone forth in print with date and ad- 
dress in full ; — has been found among the lumber and innocent 
marine-stores oi Sylvanus Urban, communicated, in an inci- 
dental way, by 'a Gentleman at Shrewsbury,' who, in 1787, 
had got possession of it, — honestly, we hope ; and to the com- 
fort of readers here. 
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For my noble Friend Thomas Knyvctt, Esquire, at his Home 
at Ashwellthorpe : These. 

Sir, London, i7>i' July '«4e. 

I cannot pretend any interest in you for any- 
thing I Iiave done, nor ask any favour for any service I may 
do you But because I am conscious to myself ot a readi- 
ness to sene anj gentleman m all possible cmhtiei, I im 
bold to be beforehajid with you to isk your favour on 
behalf of }Oui honest poor neighbours of Hapton, who, as I 
am informed, aie m some trouble, and are likely to be put 
to more, by one Robert Browne youi Tenant, who, not well 
pleased with the wiy of tliese men, seeks then disqmet all 
he may 

Truly nothmg mo\e& me to desire this moie than tlie 
pity I beai Uiem m lespect of their honesties, and the 
trouble I heir thej are likely to butter foi their consaences 
And however the world interprets it, I am not ashamed to 
solicit for such as are anywhere under pressure of tliis kind ; 
doing even as I would be done by. Sir, this is a quarrel- 
some age ; and the anger seems to me to be the worse, 
where the ground is difference of opinion ; — which to cure, 
to hurt men in their names, persons or estates, 'will not be 
found an apt remedy. Sir, it win not repent you to protect 
those poor men of Hapton from injury and oppression ; 
which that you would is the effect of this Letter. Sir, you 
will not want the grateful acknowledgment, nor utmost 
endeavours of requital from your most humble servant, 

Oliver Ceomwell.^^ 

Hapton is a Parish and Hamlet some seven or eight miles 
south of Norwich, in the Hundred of Depwade ; it is within a 
mile or two of this Ashwellthorpe ; whidi was Knyvett's resi- 
dence at that time. What ' Robert Browne your Tenant' had 

* Gentkmaies Magositie (ijS?), liv. 337. 
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in. hand or view against these poor Parishioners of Hapten, 
must, as the adjoimng circumstances are all obliterated, remain 
somewhat indistinct to ns. We gather in general that the 
Parishioaers of Hapton were a little given to Sectarian, Inde- 
pendent notions ; which Browne, a respectable Christian of the 
Presbyterian strain, could not away with. The oppressed poor 
Tenants have contrived to make their case credible to Lieu- 
tenant-General Cromwell, now in his place in Parliament again ; 
— have written to him ; perhaps clubbed some poor sixpences, 
and sent up a rustic Deputation to him : and he, 'however the 
' respectable Presbyterian world may interpret it, is not ashamed 
' to solicit for them :' with effect, either now or soon. 



LETTER XXXVII. 

For his Excellency the Right Honourable Sir Thomas Fair- 
fax, General of the Parliamenf s Forces^ These. 

Sir, ' London,' 31st July 1S4C. 

I was desired to write a. Letter to you by 
Adjutant Fleming. The end of it is, To desire your Letter 
in his recommendation. He ivill acquaint you witTi the sum 
thereof, more particularly what tlie business is. I most 
humbly submit to your better judgment, when you hear it 
from him. 

Craving pardon for my boldness in putting you to this 
trouble, I rest, your most humble servant, 

Oliver Cromwell.* 

Adjutant Fleming is in Sprigge's Army-List. I suppose 
him to be the Fleming who, as Colonel Fleming, in Spring 
1 648, had rough service in South Wales two years afterwards ; 
and was finally defeated, — attempting to ' seize a Pass' near 
Pembroke Castle, then in revolt under Poyer ; was driven into 
a Church, and there slain, — some say, slew himself." 

< At Raglaiid, or about leaving Bath for ths nurooss of condudLig R.-iglaiid Slego 
» Euahwonh, vii. 1097, 38 ;--a. litde 'bafets' ajlli March 1548. 
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Of Fleming's pi-Gscnt ' business' with Fairfax, wlietlier it 
were to solicit promotion here, or continued employment in Ire- 
land, nothing can be known. The War, which proved to be but 
the ' First War,' is now, as we said, to all real intents, ended ; 
Ragland Castle, the last that held-out for Charles, has been 
under siege for some weeks ; and Fairfax, who had been ' at the 
Bath for his health,' was now come or coming into those parts 
for the peremptory reduction of it.^ There have begun now to 
be discussions and speculations about sending men to Ireland;' 
about sending Massey (famed Governor of Gloucester) to Ire- 
land with men, and then also about disbanding Massey's men. 

Exactly a week before, 24th July 1646, the united Scots 
and Parliamentary Commissioners have presented their ' Pro- 
positions' to his Majesty at Newcastle : Yes or No, is all the 
answer they can take. They are most zealous that he should 
say Yes. Chancellor Loudon implores and prophesies in a very 
remarkable manner; "All England will rise against you; they," 
these Sectarian Parties, "will process and depose you, and set- 
up another Government," unless you close with the Proposi- 
tions. His Majesty, on the 1st of August (writing at New- 
castle, in the same hours whilst Cromwell writes this in London), 
p in a liaughty way, No.^ 



LETTER XXXVIII. 
Angttst lotk. The Parliamentary Commissioners have re- 
turned, and thi-ee of the leading Scots with them, — to sec what 
is now to he done. The ■ Chancellor' who comes with Argylo 
is Loudon, the Scotch Chancellor, a busy man in those years. 
Fairfax is at Bath ; and 'the Solicitor,' St, John the Shipmoney 
Lawyer, is there with him. 

For his Excellency Sir Thomas Fairfax, the General : These. 

Hearing you were returned from Ragland to 
the Balh, I take the boldness to make tliis address to you. 



" RualiwQ 



. _ jn lilt ijili. 

im, April 1646, p. 31, 
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Our Commissioners sent to the King came this night to 
London." I have spoken with two of tliem, and can only 
learn these generals, That there appears a good inclina- 
tion in the Scots to the rendition of our Towns, and to 
their march out of the Kingdom, When they bring-in tlieir 
Papers, we shall know more. Argyle, and the Chancellor, 
and Dunfermline are come up. Duke of Hamilton is gone 
from the King into Scotland. I hear that Montrose's men 
are fwi disbanded. The King gave a very general answer. 
Things are not well in Scotland ; — -would they were in Eng- 
land ! We are full of faction and worse. 

I hear for certain that Ormond has concluded a Peace 
with the Rebels. Sir, I beseech you command the Solicitor 
to come away to us. His help would be welcome. — Sir, I 
hope you have not cast me off. Truly I may say, noni; 
more affectionately honours nor loves you. You and yours 
are in ray daily prayers. You have done enough to com- 
mand the uttermost of, your faithful and most obedient ser- 
vant, Oliver Cromwell.* 

'P.S.' I beseech you, my humble service may be pre- 
sented to your Lady. 

'P.S. ad.'^" The money for disbanding Massey's men is 
gotten, and you will speedily have directions about them 
from the Commons House. 

' Our Commissioners' to Charles at Newcastle, who have re- 
turned 'this night,' were ; Earls Pembroke and Suffolk, from the 
Peers ; from the Commons, Sir Walter Eaile (Weymouth), Sir 
John Hippesley (Cockermouth), Robert Goodwin (East Grin- 
stead, Sussex), Luke Robinson (ScarborQugh).i' 

' Duke of Hamilton :' the Parliamentary Army found liim 
in Pendennis Castle, — no, in St. Michael's Mount Castle, — 
when they took these places in Cornwall lately. Tiie Parlia- 
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ment has let him loose again ; — he has begun a course of new 
diplomacies, which will end still more tragically for him. 

Ormond is, on application from the ParUament, ostensihiy 
ordered by his Majesty not to make peace with the outlaw Irish 
rebels ; detestable to all men :— but he of course follows his 
own judgment of the necessities of the case, being now nearly 
over with it himself, and the King under restraint unable to give 
any real 'orders.' The truth was, Ormond's Peace, odious to 
all English Protestants, had been signed and finished in March 
last; with this condition among others, That an Army of 10,000 
Irish were to come over and help his Majesty ; which truth is 
now beginning to ooze out. A new Ormond Peace : — not ma- 
terially different I think from the late very sad Glamorgan one ; 
which had been made in secret, through the Earl of Glamorgan, 
in Autumn last ; and then, when by ill chance it came to light, 
had needed to be solemnly denied in Winter following, and the 
Earl of Glamorgan to be thrown into prison to save appear- 
ances ! On the word of an unfortunate King 1^*— It would be 
a comfort to understand farther, what the fact soon proves, that 
this new Peace also will not hold ; the Irish Priests and Pope's 
Nuncios disapproving of it. Even while Oliver writes, an Ex- 
communication or some such Document is coming out, signed 
" Prater O'Farrel," "Abbas O'Teagiie," and the like names : 
poor Ormond going to Kilkemiy, to join forces with the Irish 
rebels, is treacherously set upon, and narrowly escapes death 
by them.'^ 

Concerning ' the business of Massey's men,' there are some 
notices in Ludlow." The Con n 1 d d red Fairfax to 
disband them, and sent the mo y a w h re ; whereupon 

the Lords ordered hun, Not. F fa b j d the Commons ; 
apologised to the Lords, — wh h d t ubm t as their liabit 
was. Massey's Brigadewasofn parti la ligion; Massey's 
Miscellany,—' some of them \ 11 q p s to .Ethiopia,' 
says ancient wit. But Massey h n If t ng for Presby- 

teriauism, for strict Drili-sergeantcy and Anti-heresy of every 
kind : the Lords thought his Miscellany and he might have been 
useful. 

0™iW; &t Correct^lails in *God\™i, ii. 102-124. 
la Rushwortl, vi. 416 ; Carte's ijft eJOnnend. 
'* Meinmrs sf Bdiiaikd LudiswXX'iB.ioa, lysa), ii. lEi, 
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LETTER XXXIX. 

His Excellency, in the following Letter, is Fairfax ; John 
RushworLli, worthy John, we already know 1 Fairfax has re- 
turned to the Bath, still for his health ; Ragland being taken, 
and the War ended. 



For John Ritshworth, Esquire, Secretary to his Excelleiicy, at 
the Bath: These. 

Ma, RUSHWORTH, 'ni=HoiiK'otComBK.n5,'i6ihAiig.'ii;4i).' 

I must needs entreat a favour on the behalf 
of Major Lilburn ; who lias a long time wanted employ- 
ment, and by reason good his necessities may grow upon 

You sJionld do very well to move the General to lake 
liini into favourable tlioughts. I know a reasonable employ- 
ment will content him. As for his honesty and courage, I 
need not speak much of ' that,' seeing he is so well known 
both to the General and yourself. 

I desire you answer my expectation herein so far as you 
may. You shall very much oblige. Sir, youi real friend and 
servant, Oliver Cromwell.* 

This is not ' Freeborn John,' the Sectarian Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel once in my Lord of Manchester's Army ; the Lilburn whom 
Cromwell spolre for, when Sir Philip Warwick took note of 
him; the John Lilburn 'who could not live ivitliout a quarrel; 
' who if he were left alone in the world would have to divide 
' himself in two, and set the John to fight with Lilburn, and the 
' Lilbiurn with John !' Freeborn John is already a Lieutenant- 
Colonel by title ; was not !n the New Model at all ; is already 
deep in quarrels, — lying in limbo since August last, for abuse 
of his old master Pryime.'^ He has quarrelled, or is quarrel- 
ling, ivith Cromwell too ; calls the Assembly of Divines an As- 



is Wood, iiL 3S3. 
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scmblj' ol Dry-viMSj- — will have little else but quarrelling 
henceforth. — Tliis is the Brother of Freeborn John ; one of his 
two Brothers. Not Robert, who already is or soon becomes a 
Colonel in the New Model, and does not 'want employment.' 
This is Henry Lilburn ; appointed, probably in consequence of 
this application. Governor of Tynemouth Castle : revolting to 
the Royalists, his own Soldiers slew him there, in 1648, These 
Lilburns were from Durham County. . 



LETTER XL. 

•Delinquents,' conquered Royalists, are now getting them- 
selves fined, according to rigorous proportions, by a Pai-liament 
Committee, which sits, and wiU sit long, at Goldsmiths' Hali, 
making that locality very memorable to Royalist. gentlemen. '^ 

The Staffordshire Committee have sent a Deputation up to 
Town. They bring a Petition ; very anxious to have 2,000/. 
out of their Staffordshire Delinquents from Goldsmiths' Hall, or 
even 4,000/.,— to pay-off their forces, and send tliem to Ireland ; 
which lie heavy on the County at present. 

For Ais Excellency Sir Thomas Fairfax, ' Genera/ of the 
Farliamenf s Army .' These. 

SiRj ' Landou,' 6th Oct. 1646. 

I would be loath to trouble you with any- 
thing ; but indeed the Staffordshire Gentlemen came to me 
this day, and witli more tlian ordinary importunity did press 
me to give their desires furtherance to you. Their Letter 
will show what they entreat of you. Truly, Sir, it may not 
Tje amiss to give them what ease may well be afforded, and 
the sooner the better, especially at this time.^^ 

I have no more at present, but to let you know tlie busi- 
ness of your Army is like to come on tomorrow. Yoii shall 
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have account of that business so soon as I am able to give 
it. I humbly take leave, and rest, your Excellency's most 
humble servant, Oliver Cromwell.* 

The Commons cannot grant the prayer of this Petition ;'!' 
Staffordshire will have to rest as it is for some time. ' The busi- 
ness of your Army' did come ou ' tomorrow ;' and assessments 
for a new six-months were duly voted for it, and other proper 
arrangements made. '3 

LETTER XLL 

COLOMiL lUETON, now Commissary-General Ireton, was 
wedded, as we saw, to Bridget Cromwell on the i jth of June 
last. A man ' able with his pen aad his sword ;' a distin- 
guished man. Once B.A. of Trinity College, Oxford, and Stu- 
dent of the Middle Temple ; then a gentleman trooper in my 
Lord General Essex's Life-guard ; now Colonel of Horse, soon 
Member of Parliament ; rapidly rising. A Nottinghamshire 
man ; has known the Lieutenant-General ever since the Eastern- 
Association times. Combury House, not now conspicuous on 
the maps, is discoverable in Oxfordshire, disguised as Blaud- 
ford Lodge,— nol too far from the Devizes, at which latter 
Town Fairfax and Ireton have Just been, disbanding Massey's 
Brigade. Tlie following Letter will require no commentary. 

For my beloved Daughter Bridget Ireton, at Cornbury, 
General's Quarters : Tliese. 

Dear DaUGHTEK, London, ^jth Oct. 1646. 

I write not to thy Husband ; partly to avoid 
trouble, for one line of mine begets many of liis, which I 
doubt makes him sit up too late ; partly because I am my- 
self indisposed^ at tlus time, having some other considera- 
tions. 

• SIoMit n?-!, 1519, M. li :-01iver's own h^nd.-Nole, hl5 Signature «ein? 

s 



Dter T646, Cmviois yournals, iv. 6Bj. 
.he mood at this time, laving other maltei 
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Yoiir Friends at Ely are well : your Sister Ckypole is, 
I trust in mercy, exercised with some perplexed thoughts. 
She sees her own vanity and carnal mind; bewailing it: she 
seeks after (as I hope also) what will satisfy. And thus to 
be a seeker is to be of the best sect next to a finder; and 
such an one shall every faithful humble seeker be at the 
end. Happy seeker, happy finder ! Who ever tasted that 
the Lord is gracious, without some sense of self, vanity and 
badness ? Who ever tasted that graciousness of His, and 
could go less^i in desire, — less than pressing after full enjoy- 
ment? Dear Heart, press on; let not Husband, let not 
anything cool thy affections after Christ. I hope he^^ will 
be an occasion to inflame them. That which is best wortliy 
of love in thy Husband is that of the image of Clirist he 
bears. Look on that, and love it best, and all the rest for 
that. I pray for thee and him; do so for me. 

My service and dear affections to the General and Ge- 
neraless. I hear she is very kind to thee ; it adds to all 
other obligations. I am thy dear Father, 

Oliver Ckomwell.^ 

Bridget Irclon is now Twenty-two. Her Sister Claypole 
{Elizabeth Cromwell) Is five years younger. They were both 
wedded last Spring. ' Your Friends at Ely' will indicate that 
the Cromwell Family was still resident in that City f though, 
I think, they not long afterwards removed to London. Their 
first residence here was King-street, Westminster;** Oliver for 
the present lodges in Drury Lane : fashionable quarters both, 

«i thy Husband. 

» 'ACow of Oliver Cromwell's Letter to his Daueliter Ireton, eiactly taken 
' from the OneinsJ.' Haileiaii. uss. no, &S8, faL 914 (tioe mentiDTied in Haileian 
CatalopieX" m anotlier Cow sent me, whicli eaactly cun^sponda. is this Note : 
' Memo ! The above Letf of Oliver Cromwell Jn" Caswell Merchi of London had 

' Cromwell's Daughter. And was Ojpied from the Original Letter, which is in the 

' hand! of John Warner Esq' of Sumizey, by Cha" Norris, atth Mar ; r74o.' 
s> Ses also Aiipendii, No, 8, lasl Letter there (Nste Is Third Edilio4. 
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General Fairfax liad been in Town only Llirce days before, 
attending poor Essex's Funeral : a mournful pageant, consist- 
ing of ' both the Houses, Fairfax and all the Civil and Military 
■ Officers then in Town, the Forces of the City, a very great 
' number of coaches and multitudes of people ;' with Mr. Vines 
to preach; — regardless of expense, 5,000/. being allowed for 



LETTER XLII. 

Tiiiv intricate Scotch negotiations have at last ended. The 
paying of the Scots their first instalment, and getting them to 
march away in peace, and leave the King to our disposal, is the 
great affair tliat has occupied ParUament ever since his Majesty 
refiised the Propositions. Not till Monday the 21st December 
could it be got 'perfected,' or 'almost perfected.' After a busy 
day spent in the Commons House on that afFair.^s Oliver writes 
the folloiving Letter to Fairfax. The ' Major-General' is Skip- 
pon, Fairfax, ' since he left Town,' is most likely about Not- 
tingham, the head-quarters of his Army, which had been drawing 
rather Northward, ever since the King appeared among the 
Scots. Fairfax came to Town 12th November, with great 
splendour of reception ; left it again ' i3th December.' 

On the morrow after that, 19th December 1646, the Lon- 
doners presented their Petition, not without tttmult ; complain- 
ing of heavy expenses and other great grievances from the Army ; 
and craving that the same might be, so soon as possible, dis- 
banded, and a good Peace with his Majesty made,*T The first 
note of a very loud controversy which arose between the City and 
the Army, between the Presbyterians and the Independents, on 
that matter. Indeed, the humour of the City seems to be get- 
ting high ; impatient for ' a just peace,' now that the King is 
reduced. On Saturday 6th December, it was ordered that the 
Lord Mayor be apprised of tumultuous assemblages which there 
are, ' to the disturbance of the peace ;' and be desired to quencli 
them,— if he can. 



ill 4'o, HO. ago (cited by Goclvs- 
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/!'/- /lis Excellency Sir Thomas Fairfax, General of the 
Parliaments Armies: These. 



Having this opportmiity by the Major- General 
to present a few lines unto you, I take the boldness to let 
you know how our affairs go on since you left Town. 

We have had a very long Petition from the City ; how 
it strikes at the Army, and what other aims it has, you will 
see by the contents of it ; as also what is the prevailing 
temper at this present, and what is to be expected from 
men. But this is our comfort, God is in Heaven, and He 
doth what pleaseth Him ; His and only His counsel shall 
stand, whatsoever the designs of men, and the fury of the 
people be. 

We have now, I believe, almost^ perfected all our busi- 
ness for Scotland. I believe Commissioners will speedily 
be sent down to see agreements performed : it's intended 
that Major-General Skippon have authority and instructions 
from your Excellency to command the Northern Forces, as 
occasion shall be, and that he have a Commission of Mar- 
tial Law. Truly I hope that the having the Major-General 
to command^o this Party will appear to be a good thing, 
every day more and more. 

Here has been a design to steal away the Duke of York 
from my Lord of Northumberland: one of his own servants, 
whom he preferred to wait on the Duke, is guilty of it; the 
Duke himself confessed so. 1 believe you will suddenly hear 
more of it. 



wiKa the renmnder there iengthivise, condnuine till there is barely 
Bignature, on the outmoBt vtrge of Ihe slieet ; «fich, aa we remarked 
tBmiDim practice with him in writuig Letters ;— he is always loaih to 
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I have no more to trouble you ' with ;' but praying for 
you, rest, your Excellency's most humble servant, 

Oliver Cromwell,^ 

Skippon, as is well known, carried up the cash, 300,000/., 
to Newcastle successfully, in a proper number of wagons ; got 
it all counted there, 'bags of 100/., chests of 1,000/.' (5th- 
i6th January 1646-7); after which the Scots inarched peace- 
ably away. 

The little Duke of York, entertained in a pet-captive fashion 
at St. James's, did not get away at this time ; but managed it 
by and by, with help of a certain diligent intriguer and turn- 
coat called Colonel Bamfield ;^° of whom we may hear farther. 

On Thursday i rth February 1646-7, on the road betivcen 
Mansfield and Nottingham, — road between Newcastle and 
Holmby House, — -'Sir Thomas Fairfax went and met the 
' King ; who stopped his horse : Sir Thomas alighted, and 
' kissed the King's hand ; and afterwards mounted, and dis- 
' coursed with the King as they passed towards Nottingham.'" 
The King had left Newcastle on the 3d of the month ; got to 
Holmby, or Holdenby, on the 13th; — and 'there,' says the 
poor Iter CaroHnum; ' during pleasure.' 



LF.TTERS XLIir. XI,IV. 

Bi:i-ORE reading these two following Letters, read this Ex- 
tract from a work still in Mamiscript, and not very sure of ever 
getting printed : 

' The Presbyterian "Platform" of Church Government, as 
' recommended by the Assembly of Divines or "Dry-Vines," 
' has at length, after unspeakable debatings, passings and re- 
' passings through both Houses, and soul's-travail not a httle, 
' about " ruling-elders," " power of the keys," and suchlike, — 
' beeii %kA finally passed, though not without some melancholy 



9, fol. j8, p 
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' shades of Erastianism, or "the Voluntary Principle," as the 
' new phrase runs. The Presbyterian Platform is passed by 
' Law: and London and other places, busy "electing their 
' ruling-elders," are Just about ready to set it actually on foot. 
' And now it is hoped there will be some "uniformity" as to 
' that high matter. 

' Uniformity of free-growing healthy forest-trees is good; 
' uniformity of dipt Dutch-dragons is not so good ! Tlie ques- 
' tion. Which of the two ? is by no means settled, — though tlie 
' Assembly of Divines, and majorities of both Houses, would 
' fain think it so. The general English mind, which, loving 
' good order in all things, loves regularity even at a high price, 
' could be content with tills Presbyterian scheme which we 
'cUtlDthd btdppt fhe Eng- 

' I i d 1 d ly t gr tl f est-tree 

•w)— d ddwUht t t 1 gil excre- 

'sn QLm dht tnth g years. 

' N y 1 dy w h An b pt t B wn t S t nes and 
'Shmt p ng,p -yf he^dj th a Paul 

' Best, brought before the House of Commons for Socmianism; 
' nay we hear of another distracted individual who seemed to 
' maintain, in confidential argument, that " God was mere 
' Reason."! There is like to be need of garden-shears, at this 
' rate 1 The devout House of Commons, viewing these things 
' with a horror inconceivable in our loose days, knows not well 
' what to do. London City cries, "Apply the shears !" — the 
' Army answers, " Apply them gently; cut off nothing that is 
' sound I" The question of garden-shears, and how far you 
' are to apply them, is really difficult ; — the settling of it will 
• lead to very unexpected results. London City knows with 
' pain, that there are "many persons in the Army who have 
' never yet taken the Covenant ;" the Army begins to consider 
' it unlikely that certain of them will ever talie it !'^ 

These things premised, we have only to remark farther, 
that the House of Commons meanwhile, struck with devout 
horror, has, with the world generally, spent Wednesday the 
I oth of March 1 646-7, as a Day of Fasting and Humiliation 
for Blasphemies and Heresies.^ Cromwell's Letter, somewhat 
remarkable for the grieved mind it indicates, was written next 
day, Fairfax with the Army is at Saffron Walden in Essex ; 

1 Whitlocke. > Ibid. p. J43. 
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there is an Ordei' this clay™ thai he is to quarter where he sees 
best. There are many Officers about Town ; soliciting pay- 
ments, attending private businesses : their tendency to Schism, 
to Anabaptistry and Heresy, or at least to undue tolerance for 
all that, is well known, This Fast-day, it would seem, is re- 
garded as a Idnd of covert rebuke to them. Fgst-day was 
Wednesday ; this is Thursday evening ; 



LETTER XLin. 

For his Mxcdleiicy Sir Thomas Fairfax, Gmeral of the ParHa- 
menfs Army,' at Saffron Walden^ T/iese. 

SiK, ' London, nth March ,646.' 

Your Letters about your head-quarters, di- 
rected to the Houses,'' came seasonably, and were to very 
good purpose. Tiiere want not, in all places, men who 
have so miich malice against the Army as besots them : the 
late Petition, which suggested a dangerous design upon 
the Parliament in 'your' coming to those quarters^ doth 
sufficiently evidence the same : but tiiey got nothing by it, 
for the Houses did assoil the Army from all suspicion, and 
have left you to quarter where you please,'' 

Never were the spirits of men more embittered than 
now. Surely the Devil hath but a short time. Sir, it's good 
the heait be fixed against all this. The naked simplicity of 
Christ, with tliat msdom He is pleased to give, and patience, 
will overcome all this. That God would keep your heart as 
He has done hitherto, is the prayer of your Excellency's 
most humble servant, Oliver Cromwell. 

'P.S."" I desire my most humble service may be pre- 

' Ibid. V. 110, iiih March 1646 (Letter is daletl SafTron Walilen, 9th March). 

Aasodation,' had the L<n:ds, through Manchester their Speaker, lately wtillen (Cora- 
iiamjBvmals, infta) ; hut without effect 
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seiited to my J.ady. — Acljiitaiit Allen desires Colonel Bax- 
ter, sometime Governor of Reading, may be remembered. 
I humbly desire Colonel Overton may not be out of your 
remembrance- He is a deserving man, and presents his 
humble services to you. — —Upon the Fast-day, divers 
soldiers were raised (as I heard), both horse and foot, near 
200 in Covent Garden, To prevent lis soldiers from cutting 
the Presbyterians' throats ! These are iine tricks to mock 
God with.* 

This flagrant insult to 'us soldiers,' in Covent Garden and 
doubtless elsewhere, as if the zealous Presbyterian Preacher 
were not safe from violence in bewailing Schism, ^ — -is very 
significant. The Lieutenant-General himself might have seen 
as well as 'heard' it, — for he lived hard by, in Drury Lane I 
think ; but was of course at his own Church, bewailing Schism 
too, though not in so strait-laced a manner. — 

Oliver's Sister Anna, Mrs. Sewster, of Wistow, Hunting- 
donshire, had died in these months, 1st November 1646.6 
Among her little girls is one, Robina, for whom there is a dis- 
tinguished Scotch Husband in store ; far off as yet, an ' Ensign 
in the French Army' as yet, William Lockhart by name ; of 
whom we may hear more. 

This Letter lies contiguous to Letter XXXIV. in the Sloanc 
Volume : Letter XXXIV. is sealed conspicuously with red 
was ; this Letter, as is fit, with black. The Cromwell crest, 
'lion with ring on his fore-gatnb,' — the same big seal, — is on 
both. 



LETTER XLIV. 

Commons Journals, i7th March 1646 : 'Ordered, That 
' the Committee of the Army do write unto the General, and 
' acquaint him that this House takes notice of his care in or- 
' dering that none of the Forces under his Command should 
' quarter nearer than Five-and-twenty Miles of this City : That 
' notwithstanding his care and directions therein, the House is 
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' informed that some of his Forces are quartered much ncarci- 
' tlian that ; and To desire hliii to take course that his former 
' Orders, touching the quartering of his Forces no nearer thaai 
' Twenty-five Miles, may be observed.' 

To /lis Excdlmcy Sir Thomas Fairfax, General of the Parlia- 
ment's Army: These. 

SlR^ ' London,' 19th March 1^46. 

This enclosed Order I received ; but, I sup- 
pose, Letters from the Committee of the Army to the effect 
of this are come to your hands before this time. I think it 
were very good that the distance of Twenty-five Miles be 
very strictly observed ; and they are to blame that have ex- 
ceeded the distance, contrayy to your former appointment. 
This Letter I received this evening from Sir William Mas- 
sam,^ a Member of the House of Commons ; which I thought 
fit to send you ; his House being much within that distance 
of Twenty-five Miles of London. I have sent the Officers 
down, as many as I could well light of. 

Not having more at present, I rest, your Excellency's 
most humble servant, Oliver Cromwell.^ 

The troubles of the Parliament and Anny ai-e just begin- 
ning. The order for quartering beyond twenty-five miles from 
London, and many other ' orders,' were sadiy violated in the 
course of this season. ' Sir W. Massam's House,' ' Otes in 
Essex,' is a place known to us since the beginning of these 
Letters. 

The Officers ought really to go down to their quartei-s in 
the Eastern. Counties ; Oliver has sent them off, as many of 
them as he ' could well light of.' 

Tlie Presbyterian System is now fast getting into action ; 
on the 20th May 1647, the Synod of London, with due Pro- 
locutor or Moderator, met in St. Paul's. i" In Lancashire too 

9 Maaham, * Sloane uss. 1515, fnl. 74. 
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the System is laliiy on foot ; but I think in othei" English 
Counties it was somewhat lazy to move, and never came rightly 
into action, owing to impediments. — Poor old Laud is condem- 
ned of treason, and beheaded, years ago ; the Scots, after Mar- 
ston Fight, pressing heavy on him; Prynne too being very un- 
grateftiL That 'performance' of the Semce to the Hyperborean 
populations in so exquisite a way has cost the Artist dearl He 
died vei-y gently; his last scene much Che best, for himself and 
for us. The two Hothams also, and other traitors, have died. 



ARMY MANIFESTO. 

Oi;r next entirely authentic Letter is at six-months dist- 
ance ; a hiatus not unfrequent in this Series ; but heie most 
especially to be regretted; sudi a crisis in the affairs of Oliver 
and of England transacting itself in the interim. Tlie Quarrel 
between City and Atiay, which we here see begun ; the split 
of the Parliament into two clearly hostile Parties of Presby- 
terians and Independents, represented by City and Army; 
the deadly wrestle of these two Parties, with victory fo the 
latter, and the former flung on its back, and its 'Eleven Mem- 
bers' sent beyond Seas : all this transacts itself in the interim, 
without autograph note or indisputably authentic utterance of 
Oliver's to elucidate it for us. We part with him labouring to 
get the Officers sent down to Safiron Walden ; sorrowful on 
the Spring Fast-day in Covent Garden : we find him ag-ain at 
Putney in Autumn ; the insulted Party now dominant, and he 
the most important man in it. One Paper which I find among 
the many published on that occasion, and judge pretty confid- 
ently, by internal evidence, to be of his writing, is here intro- 
duced ; and there is no other that 1 know of. 

How this Quarrel between City and Army, no agreement 
with the King being for the present possible, went on waxing ; 
developing itself more and more visibly into a Quarrel between 
fresbyterianism and Independency ; attracting to the respec- 
tive sides of it the two great Parties in Parliament and in Eng- 
land generally ; all this the reader must endeavour to imagine 
for himself, — very dimly, as matters yet stand. In books, in 
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Narratives old or new, lie will fii^d little satisfaction in regard 
to it. The old Narratives, written all by baffled enemies of 
Cromwell,^ arc full of mere blind rage, distractioa and dark- 
ness ; the new Narratives, believing only in ' Macchiavelism,' 
&c. disfigure the matter still more. Common History, old and 
new, represents Cromwell as having underhand, — in a most 
skilful and indeed prophetic manner, — fomented or originated 
all this coiTunotion of the elements ; steered his way through 
it by 'hypocrisy,' by 'master-strokes of duplicity,' and suchlike. 
A ■ h h b' h'th fH' 



H 



17 



' persons, fiothcd-up into huge bulk by the loquacious Bishop 
• above mentioned, and so set floating on Time's Stream. Not 
' very lovely to us, they, nor the red-noses they proceeded 
' from ! 1 do not cite them here ; I have examined most of 
■ them ; found not one of them fairly believable ;— wondered 
' to see how already in one generation, earnest Puritanism 
' being hung on tlie gallows or thrown out in St. Margaret's 
' Churchyard, the whole History of it had grown mythical, and 
' men were ready to swallow aO raannei- of nonsense concern- 
' ing it. Ask for dates, ask for proofs : Who saw it, heard it ; 
' when was it, where ? A misdate, of itself, will do much. So 
' accurate a man as Mr. Godwin, generally very accurate in 
'such matters, makes "a master-stroke of duplicity" merely 
' by mistake of dating ■? the thing when Oliver did say it, was 
' a credible trutli, and no master-stroke or stroke of any kind ! 



Hisisry iif Iti^sndency; i 



■u of Ms C/mra. 
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'" Master -strokes of duplicity ;"■" false protestations;" 
' "fomenting of the Army discontents ;" alas, alas ! It was 
' not Cromwell that raised these discontents ; not he, but the 
' elemental Powers! Neither was it, I think, "by master- 
' strokes of duplicity" that Cromwell steered himself victori- 
' ously across such a devouring chaos ; no, but by continuances 
' of noble manful simplicity, I rather think, — by meaning one 
' thing before God, ai\d meaning the same before men, not as 
' a weak but as a strong man does. By conscientious reso- 
' lution ; by sagacity, and silent wai-iuess and promptitude ; 
' by reOgious valour and veracity.^which, however it may 
• fai-e with>.i^, - . - . 

sap 

M d d ! b I hat there was a real im- 

piU f h 1 F 1 his Controveray ; that on 

bo d 1 h Army's side, here lay the 

ce 1 1 f 11 d 1 other elements and pas- 

sio — 1 h C y n several respects, very 

diff f h mm tl of Greek with Greek for 

wh 1 d P I al b — Modem readers, mindful 

of h F h r 1 II p h ps compare these Presby- 

tei d d 1 d h G onde and the Mountain. 

And h ' fey > h d fferences. With a great 

diff h 1 difference, too, between 

En 1 hm and F h h 1 is always considerable ; 

and h h h d ff b believers in Jesus Christ 

iiiidb 1 J J 4 h h still more considerable ! 

Afwd dhf im f events, are all that can 

be d 1 h m k M festo' legible. 

F th b g f h 1647 and earlier, there 

had f b n q h. Iiould be done with the 

Arm h p f h Army, between twenty and 

thi h d m g he need of it, Royalism 

bei g bd d m d m 11 b sides, it was Imown that 

the ) wh h d er taken the Covenant,' 

and w k ly ! Tl is latter point, at a time 

wh H m d g ! k h dra,'' and the Spiritualism 

of E gl d d 1 1 g If really strange ways, be- 

C ) m^yforiousdelaiUoTil. 
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came very important t»D, — became graduiiUy most of all im- 
portant, and the soul of the whole Controversy. 

Early in March, after much debating, it had been got set- 
tled that there should be Twelve-thousand men employed in 
Ireland,* which was now in sad need of soldiers. The rest 
were, in some good way, to be disbanded. The 'way,' how- 
ever, and whether it might really be a good way, gave rise to 
considerations. — Without entering into a sea of troubles, we 
may state here in genera! that the things this Army demanded 
were strictly their just right ; Arrears of pay, ' three-and-forty 
weeks' of hard-earned pay ; indernnity for acts done in War ; 
and clear discharge according to contract, not service m Ire- 
land except under known Commanders and conditions,— 'our 
old Commanders,' for example. It is also apparent that the 
Presbyterian party in Pai'liament, the leaders of whom were, 
several of them, Colonels of the O/ei Model, did not love this 
victorious Army ; that indeed th y d' I'k d nd grew to hate 
it, useful as it had been to th D 1 Holies, Sir William 

Waller, Harley, Staplcton, th 11 trong For Presby- 

e old unsucce f 1 C 1 1 Generals under 



Essex ; and for very obviou 1 k 1 askance 

Army, and wished to be, so p bl , rid of it. The 

first rumour of a demur or d tl p t of the Army, ru- 

mour of some Petition to Fairfax by his Otlicers as to the 'way' 
of their disbanding, was by these Old-Military Parliamcnt-mcn 
very angrily repressed ; nay, in a moment of fervour, they pro- 
ceeded to decree that whoever had, or might have, a hand in 
promoting such Petition in the Army was an ' Enemy to the 
State, and a Disturber of the Public Peace,'^ — and sent forth 
the same in a ' Declaration of the 3olh of March,' which be- 
came very celebrated afterwards. This unlucky ' Declaration,' 
Waller says, was due to Holies, who smu^led it one evenin;; 
through a thin House. " Enemies to the State, Disturbers of 
the Peace :" it was a severe and too proud rebuke ; felt to be 
tmjust, and looked upon as ' a blot of ignominy ;' not to be for- 
gotten, nor easily forgiven, by the parties it was addressed to. 
So stood mattei-s at the end of March. 

At the end of April they stand somewhat thus. Two Par- 
liament Deputations, Sir William Waller at the head of them, 
.have been at Saffron Walden, producing no agreement ;^ five 
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dignitaries of the Army, ' Lieuteiianf-Olneral Hammond," Colo- 
nel Hammond, Lieutenant- Colonel Pride,' and two others, Iiave 
been summoned to the bar ;6 some subalterns given into cus- 
tody ; Ireton himself ' ordered to be examined ;'— and no ' satis- 
faction to the just desires of the Anny ;' on the contrary, the 
' blot of ignominy' fixed deeper on it than before. We can 
conceive a universal sorrow and anger, and all manner of dim 
schemes and consultations going on at Saffron Walden and the 
other Army- quarters, in those days. Here is a scene from 
Whitlocke, \vorth looking at, which takes place in the Honour- 
able House itself; date 30th April 1647 :T 

' Debate upon the Petition and Vindication of the Army. 
' Major-General Skippon, in the House, produced a Letter prc- 
' sented to him the day before by some Troopers, in behalf of 
' Eight Regiments of the Army of Horse. Wherein they ex- 
' pressed some reasons. Why they could not engage in the ser- 
' vice of Ireland under the present Conduct ' under the proposed 
Comn d h p by Sk pp n nd W y d complained, 

• Of th vycadal dfl gg nswl h were of late 
' rai d g t th A my d th p d ngs ; That they 
' wer k m Th th y w d s upon them, 
' and p > f th G dl) P rty n th k ngdom ; That 
' thej Id t f I 1 d 1 11 th J re satisfied in 
'the p t nd th J t d gr nted. — Three 
' Tro pe Ed 1 S bj W U All n Th las Sheppard, 

• wh b ght tl L tt d th House, touch- 
' ing 1 d VI d 1 b ft d Whether their 
' Ofli ng d t Th y (firmed. That it 
' wa d n p t R d z\ f If those Eight 
' Re m nt d ft d t 1 t g by Agents or 
' Agit t , foi e cl Regiment , and that few of their Ofiicei-s 
' knew or took notice of it. 

' Those Troopers being demanded, Whether they had not 
' been Cavaliers ? — it was attested by Skzppon, that they had 
' constantly served the Parliament, and some of them from the 

• beginning of the War. Ueing asked concerning the meaning 
' of some expressions in the Petition,' especially concerning 
"certain men aiming at a Sovereignty,"- — 'they answered, 

CamomH Jautmih, V. 159 (ajth March 1647}. 

' Whitlocke, n, am ; Cemniets yojmuih, in die ; aud a fgller aocQuiit in Rush- 
— .1 ._• ...^ TTic^Xer--'- ••-■ ' ■■•--■-- . - - 
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Th;T,t the Letter being a joint act of those Regiments, they 
could not give a punctual answer, being only Agents ; but if 
they might have the queries in writing, they would send or 
carry them to those Regiments, and return their own and 
their answers.— They were ordered to attend the House upon 



Three sturdy fellows, fit for management of business ; let 
the reader note them. They are ' Agents' to the Ariny ; a class 
of functionaries called likewise ' Adjutators' and misspelt ' Agi- 
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' birth of Providence' in them may be ; — ' carries himself with 



much wariness ;' is more and more looked up to by the Inde- 
pendent Party, for his interest with the Soldiers. One day, 
noticing the ' high carriages' of Holies and Company, he whis- 
pers Edmund Ludlow who sat by him, " These men will never 
leave till the Army pull them out by the ears !"^ Holies and 
Company, who at present rule in Parliament, pass a New Militia 
Ordinance for London ; put the Armed Force of London into 
hands more strictly Presbyterian. 9 There have been two Lon- 
don Petitions against the Army, and two London Petitions 
covertly in favour ofit; the Managers of the latter, we observe, 
have been put in prison. 

May %th. A new and more promising Deputation, Cromwell 
at the head of it., 'Cromwell, Ireton, Fleetwood, Skippon,' 



B Ludlow, i. i&) ; so 
4th May 1647, Cam 
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proceed again to Saffron Walden ; investigate the claims iind 
grievances of the Army :io engage, as they had authority to do, 
that real justice shall be done them ; and in a fortnight return 
with what seems an agreement and settlement ; for which Lieii- 
tenant-General Cromwell receives the thanks of the House.'i 
The House votes what it conceives to be justice, ' eight weeks 
of pay in ready-money, bonds for the rest,— and so forth. Con- 
gratulations hereupon ; a Committee of Lords and Commons 
are ordered to go down to Saffron Walden, to see the Army dis- 
banded. 

May 2Sik. On arriving at Saffron Walden, they find that 
their notions of what is justice, and the Anny's notions, differ 
widely. "Eight weeks of pay," say the Army; "we want 
nearer eight times eight I" Disturbances in several of the quar- 
ters : — at Oxford the men seize the disband ing-money as^ari 
of payment, and will not disband till they get the whole. A 
meeting of Adjutators, by authority of Fairfax, convenes at 
Bury St. Edmund's, — a regular Parliament of soldiers, ' each 
common man paying fourpence to meet the expense :' it is 
agreed that the Army's quarters shall be 'contracted,' brought 
closer together; that on Friday next, 4th of June, there shall 
be a Rendezvous, or General Assembly of all the Soldiers, there 
to decide on what they will do.'= 

Jui^e ^th and lih. The Newmarket Rendezvous, 'on Kent- 
ford Heath," a little east of Newmarket, is held ; a kind of Co- 
venant is entered into, and other important things are done : — 
but elsewhere in the interim a thing still more important had 
been done. On Wednesday June 2d, Comet Joyce,— once a 
London tailor, they say, evidently a very handy active man, — 
he and Five-hundred common troopers, a volunteer Party, not 
expressly coinmaaded by anybody, but doing what they know 
the whole Army wishes to be done, sally out of Oxford, where 
things are still somewhat disturbed ; proceed to Holmby House ; 
and, after tivo days of talking, bring ' the King's Person' off 
with them. To the horror and despair of the Pariiament Com- 
missioners in attendance there ; but dearly to the satisfaction 
of his Majesty,— who hopes, in this new shiiffle-and-deal, some 
good card will turn-iip for him ; hopes, with some ground, ■ the 
' Presbyterians and Independents may now be got to extirpate 

'" J*lttfS from thiid, in Appendix, No, lo. 
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lother.' His Majestyrides willingly; (he Parliament Com- 
i accompany, wringing their hands: — to Hinchin- 
brook, that same Friday night ; where Colonel Montagixe re- 
ceives them with all hospitality, entertains them for two days. 
Colonel Wfaalley with a strong party, deputed by Fairfax, had 
met his Majesty ; offered to deliver him from Joyce, back to 
Holmby and the Parliament ; but his Majesty positively de- 
clined. — Captain Titus, quasi Tighthose, very well known after- 
wards, arrives at St. Stephen's with the news; has 50/, voted 
him 'to buy a horse,' for his great service; and fills all men 
with terror and amazement. The Honourable Houses agree to 
' sit on the Lord's day ;' have Stephen Marshall to prayfor them ; 
never were in such a plight before. The Controversy, at this 
point, has risen from Economical into Political ; Army Parlia- 
ment in the Eastern Counties against Civil Parliament in West- 
minster; and, 'How the Nation shall be settled' between them; 
whether its growth shall be in the forest-tree fasliion, or in the 
dipt Dutch-dragon fashion ? — 

Monday ymie -jiA. All Officers in the House are ordered 
forthwith to go down to their regiments. Cromwell, without 
order, not without danger of detention, say some, has already 
gone: this same day, 'General Fairfax, Lieutenant -Genera! 
CromweU, and the chief men of the Army,' have an interview 
with the King, ' at Childerley House, between Huntingdon and 
Cambridge :' his Majesty wiU not go back to Holmby ; much 
prefers 'the air' of these parts, the air of Newmarket for in- 
stance ; and will continue with the Anny." Parliament Com- 
missioners, with new Votes of Parliament, are coming down ; 
the Army must have a new Rendezvous, to meet them. New 
Rendezvous at Royston, more properly on Triploe Heath near 
Cambridge, is appointed for Thursday ; and in the interim a 
'Day ofFasting and Humiliation' is held by all the soldiers, — 
a real Day of Prayer (very inconceivable in these days). For 
God's enlightenment as to what should now be done. 

Here is Whidocke's account of the celebrated Rendezvous 
itself, — somewhat abridged from Rushworth, and dim enough; 
wherein, however, by good eyes a strange old Historical Scene 
may be discerned. The new Votes of Parliament do not appear 
still to meet ' the just desires' of the Army ; meanwhile let all 
things be doae decently and in order. 

13 Ruah^vorth, vi. 543. 
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' The General had ordered a Rendezvous al Royston ;' pro- 
perly on Triploe Heath, as we said ; on Thursday roth Jime 
1647 : the Force assembled was about Tiventy-one thousand 
men, the remarkablest Army that ever wore steel in this world. 
' The General and the Commissioners rode to each Regiment. 
' They first acquainted the General's Regiment with the Votes 
' of the Parliament ; and Skippon,' one of tlie Comniissioners, 
' spake to tiieiti to persuade a compliance. An Officer of the 
' Regiment made answer, That the Regiment did desire tliat 
' their answer might be returned after perusal of the Votes by 
' some select Officei-s and Agitators, whom the Regiment had 
' chosen ; and said. This was the motion of the Regiment. 

' He desired the General and Commissioners to give him 
' leave to ask the whole Regiment if this was their answer. 
' Leave being given, they cried "All." Then he put the ques- 
' tion, If any man were of a contrary opinion he should say, 
' No ; — and not one man gave his " No." — The Agitators, in 
' behalf of the soldiers, pressed to have the question put at once, 
' Whether the Regiment did acquiesce and were satisfied with 
' the Votes ?' The Agitators knew well what the answer would 
have been I — ' But in regard the other way was more orderly, 
' and they might after perusal proceed more deliberately, that 
' question was laid aside. 

' The like was done in the other Regiments ; and all were 
' very unanimous ; and always after the Commissioners had 
' done reading the Votes, and speaking to each Regiment, and 
'had received their answer, all of them cried out, "Justice, 
' Justice !" '—not a very musical sound to the Commissioners. 

' A Petition was delivered in the field to the General, in the 
' name of " many weU-affected people in Essex ;" desiring, Tliat 
' the Army might not be disbanded ; in regard the Common- 
' wealth had many enemies, who watched for such an occasion 
' to destroy the good people.'^* 

Such, and still dimmer, is the jotting of dull authentic Bul- 
strode, — drowning in official oil, and somnolent natural pedantry 
and fat, one of the remarkablest scenes our History ever had ; 
An Armed Parliament, extra-officiai, yet not without a kind of 
sacredness, and an Oliver Cromwell at the head of it ; demand- 
ing with one voice, as deep as ever spake in England, "Justice, 
Justice !" under the vault of Heaven. 

" Whitloeke, p. 355. 
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That same afternoon, the Army moved on to St. Albans, 
nearer to London ; and from the Rendezvous itself, ajoint Let- 
ter was despatched to the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, which 
the reader is now at last to see. I judge it, pretty confidently, 
by evidence of style alone, to be of Cromwell's own writing. It 
differs totally in this respect from any other of those multitu- 
dinous Army-Papers ; which were understood, says Whitlocke, 
to be drawn up mostly by Ireton, ' who had a subtle working 
brain ;' or by Lambert, who also had got some tincture of Law 
and other learning, and did not want for brain. They are very 
able Papers, though now very dull ones. This is in a far differ- 
ent style ; in Oliver's worst style ; his style when he writes in 
haste, — and not in haste of the pen merely, for that seems 
always to have been a most rapid business with him ; but in 
haste before the matter had matured itself for him, and the real 
kernels of it got parted from the husks. A style of composition 
like the structure of a block of oak-root, — as tortuous, un- 
wedgeable, and as strong ! Read attentively, this Letter can be 
understood, can be believed; the tone of it, the 'voice' of it, 
reminds us of what Sir Philip Warwick heard ; the voice of a 
man risen justly into a kind of chant, — very dangerous for the 
City of London at present. 



To the Might Honourable the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Common Council of the City of London .■ These. 



Right Honourable and WoiiTHY Friends, 

Having, by our Letters and other Addresses 
presented by our General to the Honourable House of Com- 
mons, endeavoured to give satisfaction of the clearness of 
our just Demands ; and ' having' also, in Papers published 
by us, remonstrated the grounds of out proceedings in pro- 
secution thereof ; — all of which being published in print, we 
are confident ' they" have come to your hands, and received 
at least a charitable construction from you. 

The sum of all these our Desires as Soldiers is no other 
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than tliis : Satiaf-xcUon to our undoubted Claims as Sol- 
diers ; and reparation upon those who have, to the utmost, 
improved aU opportunities and advantages, by false sug- 
gestions, misrepresentations and otherwise, for the destruc- 
tion of this Aimy with a, perpetual blot of ignominy upon 
it. Which ' injury' we should not value, if it singly con- 
cerned our own particular ' persons ;' being ready to deny, 
ourselves in this, as we have done in other cases, for the 
Kingdom's good ; but under this pretence, we find, no less 
is involved than the overthrov^ of the privileges both of 
Parliament and People;— and that rather than they^* shall 
fail in their designs, or we receive what in the eyes of all 
good men is ' our' just right, the Kingdom is endeavoured 
to be engaged in a new War. ' In a new War,' and tliis 
singly by those who, when the trutli of these things shall 
be made to appear, will be found to be the authors of those 
' said' evils that are feared ; — and who have no other way 
to protect themselves from question and punishment but by 
putting the Kingdom into blood, under the pretence of their 
honour of and their love to the Parliament. As if that were 
dearer to them than to us ; or as if they had given gi-eater 
proof of theii- faithfulness to it than we. 

But we perceive tiiat, under these veils and pretences, 
they seek to interest in their design the City of London : — 
as if that City ought to make good their miscaiTiages, and 
should prefer a few self-seeking men before the welfare of 
t!ie Public. And indeed we have found these men so active 
to accomplish their designs, and to have such apt instni- 
ments for their turn in that City, that we have cause to sus- 
pect tliey may engage many therein upon mistakes,— which 
are easily swallowed, in times of such prejudice against 
them^^ that have given (we may speak it without vanity) the 

n Tl\e Ptealiyleriart leaievs in Pavlivuacnl, Holies, Suvpleloii, Havley, -Wnller, 
!fct , , , . 
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most public testimony of their good affections to the Public, 
and to that City in particular. 

' As' for the tiling we insist upon as Englishmen, — and 
surely our being Soldiers hath not sUipt us of that interest, 
although our malicious enemies would have it so, — we desire 
a Settlement of the Peace of the ICingdom and of the Liber- 
ties of the Subject, according to the Votes and Declarations 
of Parliament, whicli, before we took arms, were, by the Par- 
liament, used as arguments and inducements to invite us 
and divers of our dear friends out; some of whom have 
lost their lives in tliis War. Which being now, by God's 
blessing, finished,— we think we have as much right to de- 
mand, and desire to see, a happy Settlement, as we have 
to our money and 'to' the other common interests of Soldiers 
which we liave insisted upon. We find also the ingenuous 
and honest People, in almost all parts of the Kingdom where 
we come, full of the sense of ruin and misery if the Army 
should be disbanded hefore the Peace of the Kingdom, and 
those other things before mentioned, have a full and perfect 
Setdement. 

We have said before, and profess it now. We desire no 
alteration of the Civil Government. As little do we desire 
to interrupt, or in the least to intermeddle with, the settling 
of the Presbjterial Government. Nor did we seek to open 
a way for licentious liberty, under pretence of obtaining ease 
for tender consciences. We profess, as ever in these things, 
When once tlie State has made a Se tl nt ^e have no- 
thing to say but to submit or suffer. Only Id wish 
that every good citizen, and every man h Ik [ ceably 
in a blameless conversation, and is I f 1 tl Com- 
monwealth, might have liberty and g m t ; this 
being according to the true policy of 11 Stat d ven to 
justice itself. 
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These in brief are our Desires, and the things for which 
we stand ; beyond which we shall not go. And for the 
obtaining of these things, we are drawing near your City ;^^ 
— professing sincerely from our hearts, ' That' we intend not 
evil towards you ; declaring, with all confidence and assur- 
ance, That if you appear not against ns in these our just 
desires, to assist that wicked Party which would embroil us 
and the Kingdom, neither we nor our Soldiers shall give 
you the least offence. We come not to do any act to pre- 
judice the being of Parliaments, or to the hurt of this 'Par- 
liament' in order to the present Settlement of the Kingdom. 
We seek the good of all. And we shaU wait here, or remove 
to a farther distance to abide there, if once we be assured 
that a speedy Settlement of things is in hand, — until it be 
accomplished. Which done, we shall be most ready, either 
all of us, or so many of the Army as the Parliament shall 
think fit,— to disband, or to go for Ireland. 

And although yon may suppose that a rich City may 
seem an enticing bait to poor hungry Soldiers to venture 
far to gain the wealth thereof, — yet, if not provoked by you, 
we do profess, Rather than any such evil should fall out, the 
soldiers shaU make their way through our blood to effect it. 
And we can say this for most of them, for your better assur- 
ance, That they so little value their pay, in comparison of 
higher concernments to a Public Good, that rather than 
they will be unrighted in the matter of their honesty and 
integrity (which hath suffered by the Men they aim at and 
desire justice upon), or want the settlement of the King- 
dom's Peace, and their 'own' and their fellow-subjects' Liber- 
ties, — they will lose all. Which may be a strong assurance 
to you that it's not your wealth they seek, but the things 
tending in common to your and their welfare. That they 
may attain 'these,' you shall do like Fellow-Subjects and 
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Brethren if you solicit tlie Parliament for tliem, on their 
behalf 

If after all this, you, or a considerable part of you, be 
seduced to take up arms in opposition to, or hindrance of, 
these our just undertakings,— we hope we have, by this 
brotherly premonition, to the sincerity of which we call God 
to witness, freed ourselves from ail that ruin which may 
befall that great and populous City ; having thereby washed 
our hands thereof. We rest, your affectionate Friends to 
serve you, 

Thomas Fairfax. Henry Ireton. 

Oliver Cromwell. Robert Lilburn. 
Robert Hammond. John Desborow. 
Thomas Hammond. Thomas Rainsborow. 
Hardress Waller. John Lambert. 
Nathaniel Rich. Thomas Harrison.* 

Thomas Pride. 
This Letter was read next day in the Commons House, i^i— 
not without emotion. Most respectful answer wenl from the 
Guildhall 'in three coaches with the due number of outriders. 
On June i6th, the Army, still « St. Albans, accuses of 
treason Eleven Members of the Commons House by name, as 
chief authors of aU these troubles ; whom the Honourable House 
is respectfully required to put upon their Trial, and prevent from 
voting in the interim. These are the famed Eleven Members ; 
Holies, Waller, Stapleton, Massey are known to us; the whole 
List, for benefit of historical readers, we subjoin in a Note.'a 
They demurred ; withdrew ; again returned ; m fine, had to 
• ask leave to retire for six months,' on account of their health, 
we suppose. They retired swiftly in the end ; to France ; to 
deep conceahnent,— to the Tower otherwise. 

Sir WillLam Waller (Andovef), SlrWiUim Lf^is (P"s'^% Si' J^ CLt.l»ormy 

nard (Loslwithiel). 
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The history of these six weeks, till they did retire and the 
Army had its way, we must request the reader to imagine for 
himself. Long able Papers, drawn by men of subtle brain and 
strong sincere heart ; the Amiy retiring always to a safe dist- 
ance when their Demands are agreed to ; straightway advancing 
if othenvise, — which rapidly produces an agreement. A most 
remarkable Negotiation ; conducted with a method, a gravity 
iind decorous regi;larity beyond example in such cases. The 
' shops' of London were more than once • shut ;' tremor occu- 
pying all hearts : — but no harai was done. The Parliament 
i-egularly paid the Army ; the Army lay coiled round London 
and the Parliament, now advancing, now receding ; saying in 
the most respectful emblematic way, " Settlement with us and 

the Godly People, or !"— The King, still with the Army, 

and treated like a King', endeavoured to play his game, ' in 
meetings at Woburn' and elsewhere ; but the two Parties could 
not be brought to extirpate one another for his benefit. 

Towards the end of July, matters seemed as good as set- 
tled : the Holies ' Declaration,' that ' blot of ignominy,' being 
now expunged from the Journals fi" the Eleven being out ; and 
now at last, the New Militia Ordinance for London (Presbyte- 
rian Ordinance brought in by Holies on the 4th of May) being 
revoked, and matters in that quarter set on their old footing 
again. The two Parties in Parliament seem pretty equal in 
numbers; the Presbyterityj Party, shorn of its Eleven, is cowed 
down to the due pitch ; and there is now prospect of fan treat- 
ment for all the Godly Interest, and such a Settlement with his 
Majesty as may be the best for that. Towards the end of July, 
however, London City, torn by factions, but Presbyterian by 
the great majority, rallies again in a very extraordinaiy way. 
Take these glimpses from contemporaneous Whitlocke ; and 
rouse them from their fat somnolency a little. 

yufy 26tk Many young men and Apprentices of London 
came to the House in a most mde and tumultuous manner ; 
and presented some particular Desires. Desires, That the Eleven 
may come back ; that the Presbyterian Militia Ordinance be 
«ii/ revoked, — that the Revocation of it he revoked. Desire, 
in short. That there be no peace made with Sectaries, but that 

the London Militia may have a fair chance to tight them ! 

Drowsy Whitlocke continues ; almost as if he were in Paris in 

^ Asterisks atUI iu ihe place of it, Cemmsm JsBrKaU, 19th Match 1647. 
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the eighteenth century : ' The Apprentices, and many other 
' rude boys and mean fellows among them, came into the House 
' of Commons ; and kept the Door open and their hats on ; and 
' called out as they stood, "Vote, Vote !" and in this arragant 
' |)ostm-e stood till the votes passed in that way, To repeal the 
' Ordinance for change of the Militia, to' &c. ■ In the even- 
' iiig about seven o'clock, some of the Common Council came 
' down to the House :' but finding the Parliament and Speaker 
already had been forced, they, astute Common-Council men, 
ordered their Apprentices to go home again, tlie work they had 
set Ihem upon being now finished.^' This disastrous scene fel! 
out on Monday 26th July 1647 : the Houses, on the morrow 
niorning, without farther sitting, adjourned till Friday next. 

On Friday next, behold, the Two Speakers, 'with the 

Mace,' and many Members of both Houses, have withdrawn ; 
and the Army, lately at Bedford, is on quick niarch towards 
London! Alarming pause. 'About noon,' however, tlie Re- 
mainders of the Two Houses, reinforced by the Eleven who 
reappear for the last time, proceed to elect new Speakers, ' get 
the City Mace ;' order, above all, that there be a vigorous en- 
listment of forces under General Massey, General Poyntz, and 
others. ' St. James's Fields' were most busy all Saturday, ail 
Monday ; shops all shut ; dnuns beating in all quarters : a 
most vigorous enlistment going on. Presbyterianism will die 
with harness on its back. Alas, ne^vs come that the Ajmy is 
at Colnebrook, advancing towards Hounslow ; news come that 
they have rendezvoused at Hounslow, and received the Speakers 
and fugitive Lords and Commons with shouts. Tuesday 3d 
August 1 647 was such a day as London and the Guildhall never 
saw before or since ! Soiithwark declares that it will not fight; 
sends to Fairfax for Peace and a ' sweet composure ;' comes 
to the Guildhall in gi-eat crowds petitioning for Peace ; — at 
which sight. General Poyntz, pressing through for orders about 
his enlistments, loses his last drop of human patience ; ' draws 
his sword' on the whining multitudes, ' slashes several persons, 
whereof some died.' The game is nearly up. Look into the 
old Guildhall on that old Tuesday night ; the palpitation, tremu- 
lous expectation ; wooden Gog and Magog themselves almost 
sweating cold with terror : 

'General Massey sent out scouts to Brentford: but Ten 
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' men of the Amiy beat Thirty of Ws ; ajid took a flag from a 
' Party of the City. The City Militia and Common Council sat 
'late; and a great number of people attended at Guildhall. 
' When 3. scout canie in and brought news, That the Army 
'made a halt; or other good intelligence, — ^ they cry, "One 
' and all I" But if the scouts reported that the Army was ad- 
' vancing nearer them, then they would cry as loud, "Treat, 
' treat, treat !" So they spent most part of the night. At last 
' they resolved to send the General an humble Letter, beseech- 
' ing him that there might be a way of composure.'^* 

On Friday morning was ' a meeting at the Earl of Holland's 
House in Kensington' (the Holland House that yet stands), and 
prostrate submission by the Civic Authorities and Parliament- 
ary Remainders ; after which the Army marched ' three deep 
by Hyde Park' into the heart of the City, 'with boughs of laurel 
in their hats ;' — and it was all ended. Fair treatment for all 
the Honest Party : and the Spiritualism of England sliall not 
be forced to grow in the Presbyterian fashion, however it may 
grow. Here is another entry from somnolent Bulstrode. The 
Army soon changes its head-quarters to Putney f^ one of its 
outer posts is Hampton Court, where his Majesty, obstinate 
still, but somewhat despondent now of getting tte two Parties 
to extirpate one another, is lodged. 

Satttrday ' September \ Zih. After a Sermon in Putney 
' Church, the General, many great Officers, Field-Officers, iii- 
' ferior Officers and Adjutators, met in the Church ; debated 
' the Proposals of the Army" towards a Settlement of this bleed- 
ing Nation ; ' altered some tilings in them \ — and were very full 
' of the Sermon, which had been preached by Mr. Peters.'^* 



LETTERS XLV.— LVriL 

These Fourteen Letters, touching slightly on public affairs, 
with one or two glimpses into private, must carry us, without 
commentary, in a very dim way, across to the next stage in 
Oliver's History and England's : the Flight of the King from 

IS Whitlodke, p. i6;. i» s3i.\i AMgiist, Rushwonli, vii, j^i. 
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Hampton Court and th<? Army, soon followed by the r 
brcaking-oiit of the Second Civil War. 



LETTER XLV. 

Williams, Archbishop of York, ' hasty hot Welsh Wil- 
liams,' — whom we once saw, seven years ago, as Bishop of 
Lincohi, getting jostled in Palaceyard, protesting thereupon, 
and straightway getting lodged in the Tower.^ — is to concern 

as obscure as he has now 

shining Solar Luminary in th aji 

England for thirty years las 

curial vivacity, of endless si 

of next to no real wisdom ; — 

and sudden eclipses in a S 

memory otherwise. Of his m 

lous faculties and destinies, 

extinct, let there be silence h ^ B H 

and the Futile Ingenuities.* 

Archbishop Williams, — 
Tower ^t that time, and reco 
Archbishop at York' while h 
standard there, — found, afle 

good to be got of his Archbi hi ea 

would be, not the crosier, bu oc 

at present : he went to his \ 
' procuring a Commission from 
Castle ' at his own expense th 

gentry to lodge their plate a al 

of security. Good ; — for th B 

now, some time ago in the d hi 

North Wales was bestirring is hi 

jesty's behoof, — there came -ta J 

of whom we shall hear again : he, this Owen, came before 
Castle Conway with large tumultuary force ; demanded the 
same in his Majesty's name, to be governed by him Sir John 
Owen, as essential for his Majesty's occasions at that time. 
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High-sniffing, indignant refusal on the part of Williams : im- 
petuous capture and forcible possession on the part of Owen, 
Hot Williams, blown all to flame hereby, applied to Colonel 
Mitton, the Parliamentary Colonel of those parts; said to him, 
" Espel me this intolerable Owen ; Owen out, I will hold this 
Castle for the Parliament and you, — his Majesty seems nearly 
done with fighting now." A thing difficult to explain com- 
pletely to the Royalist mind: Bishop Hacket has his own ados 
with it; and in stupid Satinderson' and others it is one loud 
howl, " Son of the morning, how art thou fallen !" — 

Explained or not, ' my Lord of York' does hold Conway 
Castle, on those terms, at this date ; is taking a certain charge 
of North Wales in his busy way ; and. has even been corre- 
sponding with Cromwell, on the subject. They h d kn n 
another in old years : Buckden, the Bishop of Li I H 
is in the neighbourhood of Huntingdon; where C m 11 t 
understood, used occasionally to wait upon him pi d n 1 
oppressed Lecturers and the like, — the Bishop ha n f n 
political or other biases, a kind of lenity for Puntan 

Cromwell is very brief with him here ; con t 

old neighbour rather in eclipse ; but evidently wishmg to have 
no unnecessary business with the Governor of Conway. Wc 
see he could on occasion jocosely claim 'kindred' wilh him, 
as himself a ' Williams :' and that perhaps is the chief interest 
of this small Document, which the reader ivill now abundantly 
understand. 

For the Right Hotionrahle my Lord of York : These. 

My Lord, ' Putney,' ist Sept, 1O47. 

Your Advices will be seriously considered 
by us. We shall endeavour, to our uttermost, so to settle 
tlie affairs of Nortli Wales as, to the best of oTir understand- 
ings, does most conduce to the public good thereof and of 
the whole. And that witliout private respect, or to the satis- 
faction of any humour,— -which has been too much practised 
on the occasion of our Troubles. 

The UroveT you mentioned will be secuTeil, as far aa we 
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are able, in his affairs, if lie come to ask it. Your Kinsman 
shall be very welcome ; I shall study to serve him for Kin- 
dred's sake; among whom let not be forgotten, my Lord, 
your cousin and servant, Oliver Cromwell.^ 

My Lord of York still lived some year or two in Conway 
Castle ; saw his enemy Sir John Owen in trouble enough ; but 
died before long,— chiefly of broken heart for the fate of his 
Majesty, thinliS Bishop Hacket. A long farewell to him. 



LETTER XLVI. 

The Marquis of Ormond, a man of distinguished integrity, 
patience, activity and talent, had done his utmost for the King 
in Ireland, so long as there remained any shadow of hope 
there. His last service, as we saw, was to venture secretly on 
a Peace with the Irish Catholics, — Papists, men of the Mas- 
sacre of 1641, men of many other massacres, falsities, mad 
blusterings and confusions, — whom all parties considered as . 
sanguinary Rebels, and regarded with abhorrence. Which 
Peace, we saw farther, Abbas O'Teagiie and others threaten- 
ing to produce excommunication on it, the ' Council of Kil- 
kenny' broke away from, — not in the handsomest manner. 
Ormond, in this Spring of 1647, finding himself reduced to 
' seven barrels of gunpowder' and other extremities, without 
prospect of help or trustworthy bargain on the Irish side, — 
agreed to surrender Dublin, and what else he had left, rather 
to the Parliament than to the Kebels ; his Majesty, from 
England, secretly and publicly advising that course. The 
Treaty was completed : ' Colonel Michael Jones,' lately Gover- 
nor of Chester, arrived with some Parliamentary Regiments, 
with certain Parliamentary Commissioners, on the 7th of June :* 
the surrender was duly etfected, and Ormond withdrew to 
England. 

A great English force had been anticipated ; but the late 
quarrel with the Army had rendered that impossible. Jones, 
with such inadequate force as he had, made head against the 

• Geailematis Magtabti {1789), ILi, B77. ' Carte's Ormmd, i. 603. 
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Rebels ; gained ' a great victory' over them on the 8th of 
August, at a place called Dungan Hill, not far from Trim -fi 
' the most signal victory we had yet gained ;' for which there 
was tliankfulness enough. — Four days before that Sermon by 
Hugh Peters, followed fay tlie military conclave in Putney 
Church, Cromwell had addressed this small Letter of Congra- 
tulation to Jones, whom, by the tone of it, he does not seem to 
have as yet personally known ; 

J^or the Honottrahk Coloml Jones, Governor of Dublin, and 
Commander-in- Chief of ail the Forces in Leinster : These. 



The mutual interest and agreement we 
have in the same Cause" give me occasion, as to congratu- 
late, so ' likewise' abundantly to rejoice in God's gracious 
Dispensation unto you and by you. We have, both in Eng- 
land and. Ireland, found the immediate presence and assist- 
ance of God, in guiding and succeeding our endeavours 
hitherto; and therefore ought, as I doubt not both you and 
we desire, to ascribe the glories of all to Him, and to im- 
prove all we receive from Him unto Him alone. 

Though, it may be, for the present a cloud may lie over 
our actions to those who are not acquainted mth the grounds 
of them ; yet we doubt not but God will clear our integrity, 
and innocency from any other ends we aim at but His glory 
and the Public Good, And as you are an instrument herein, 
so we shall, as becometh us, upon all occasions, give you 
your due honour. For my own partiailar, — wherein I may 
Jiave jour commands to serve you, you shall find none more 
ready than he that sincerely desires to approve himself, 
your affectionate friend and humble servant, 

Oliver Cromwell.* 
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Michael Jones is the name of this Colonel ; there are 
several Colonel Joneses ; difficult to distinguisli. One of 
them, Colonel John- Jones, Member for Merionethshire, and 
known too in Ireland, became afterwards the Brother-in-law of 
Cromwell; and ended tragically as a Regicide in 1661. Co- 
lonel Michael gained other signal successes in Ireland ; wel- 
comed Oliver into it in 1649 ; and died there soon after of a 
fever. 

One of the remarkablest circumstances of this new Irish 
Campaign is, that Colonel Monk, George Monk, is again in it. 
He was taken prisoner, fresh from Ireland, at Nantwich, three 
years ago. After lying three years in the Tower, seeing his 
Majesty's affairs now desperate, he has consented to take the 
Covenant, embark with the Parliament; and is now doing good 
service in Ulster. 



LETTER XLVIL 
For his Excellency Sir Thomas Fairfax: These. 

Sm, P.t„ey, ,3tl. 0.t, ,647. 

The case concerning Captain Middleton 
hears'' ill ; inasmuch as it is delayed, upon pretences, from 
coming to a trial. It is not, I humbly conceive, fit that it 
should stay any longer. The Soldiers complain thereof, and 
their witnesses have been examined. Captain Middleton, 
and some others for him, have made stay thereof hitherto. 

I beseech your Excellency to give order it may be tried 
■on Friday, or Saturday at farthest, if you please; and that 
so much may be signified to the Advocate. 

Sir, I pray excuse my not-atten dance upon you. I feared 
' to' miss the House a day, where it's very necessary for me 
to be. I hope your Excellency will be at the Head-q^uarter 
tomorrow, where, if God be pleased, I shall wait upon you. 
I rest, your Excellency's most humble servant, 

Oliver Ceomwell.* 
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Captain MiddleLon and his case have vanished completely 
out of the records ; whether it was tried on Saturday, and how 
decided, will never now be known. Doubtless Fairfax ' signi- 
fied' somewhat to the Advocate about it, but let us not ask 
what. ' The Advocate' is called 'John MiUs. Esquire, Judge- 
Advocate ;'8 whose military Law-labours have mostly become 
silent now. The former Advocate was Dr. Dorislaus ; of whom 
also a word. Dr. Dorislaus, by birth Dutch ; appointed Judge- 
Advocate at the beginning of Essex's campaignings ; known 
afterwards on the King's Trial ; and finally, for that latter ser- 
vice, assassinated at the Hague, one evening, by certain high- 
flying Royalist cut-throats, Scotch several of them. The 
Portraits represent him as a man of heavy, deep-wrinkled, 
elephantine countenance, pressed down with the labours of 
life and law ; the good ugly man here found his quietus. 

The business in the House, 'where it's necessary for me 
to be' without miss of a- sitting, is really important, or at least 
critical, in these October days : Settlement of Army arrears, 
duties and arrangements ; Tonnage and Poundage ; business 
of the London Violence upon the Parliament (pardoned for 
the most part) ; business of Lieutenant-Colonel John Lilburn, 
now growing very noisy;— above aE things, final Settlement 
with the King, if that by any method could be possible. The 
Army.ParSiament too still sits ; ' Council of War' with its Adju- 
tators meeting frequently at Putney.9 In the House, and out 
of the House. Lieutenant-General Cromwell is busy enough. 

This very day, ' Wednesday 13th October 1647,' we find 
him deep in debate ' On the/ari^r establishment of the Pres- 
byterial Government' (for the law is still loose, the Platform, 
except in London, never fairly on foot); and Teller on no 
fewer than three divisions. Firsi, Shall the Presbyterian Go- 

nment be Umited to three years ? Cromwell answers Y^a, 

1 House of 73 ; is beaten by a majority of 3. Second, Shall 
there be a limit of time to it ? Cromwell again answers Veaj 
beats, this time, by a majority of 14, in a House now of 74 
(some individual having dropt in). TMrd, Shall the limit be 
seven years ? Cromwell answers Vea; and in a House still 
of 7+ is beaten by 8. It is finally got settled that the limit of 
time shall be 'to the end of the next Session of ParUament 

fi Sprite, p. 326, s Rushworlh, viL. 849, &=■ 
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after the end of this present Session,'— a very vague Period, 
'this present session' having itself already proved rather long I 
Note, too, this is not yet a Law ; it is only a Proposal to be 
made to the King, if his Majesty wUl concur, which seems 
doubtful. Debating enough 1— Saturday last there was a call 
of the House, and great quantities of absent Members ; ' mgro- 
tanUs,' fallen ill, a good many of them, — sickness being some- 
what prevalent in those days of waiting upon Providence. «' 



LETTER XLVIII. 

' For his Excellmcy Sir Thomas Fairfax, General of the 
Parliament's Army: These.' 

Sir, Putney, ==d Oet. .647- 

Hearing tlie Garrison of Hull is most dis- 
tracted in the present government, and th^t the mo';t faith- 
ful and honest Officers have no dispos tion to serve there 
any longer under the present Governor nd that it is their 
earnest desires, with all the trusty and fa tht d n habitants 
of the Town, to have Colonel Overton sent to thei i to be 
your Excellency's Deputy over thera,— I do humbly offer to 
your Excellency, Whether it might not be convenient that 
Colonel Overton be speedily sent down that so that Garri- 
son may be settled in safe hands. And tl at jour Excel- 
lency would be pleased to send for Colonel Overton, and 
confer with him about it. That either the Regiment ' now' 
in the Town may be so regulated as your Excellency may 
be confident that the Garrison may be secured by them ; or 
othenvise it may be drawn out, and his own Regiment in 
the Army be sent down thither with him.— But I conceive, 
if the Regiment in Hull can be made serviceable to your 
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Excellency, and included in the Establishment, it will be 
better to continue it there, than to bury a Regiment of your 
Army in the Garrison. 

Sir, the expedient will be very necessary, in regard of 
the present distractions here. This I thought fit to offer 
to your Excellency's consideration. I shall humbly take 
leave to subscribe myself, your Excellency's humble 'and 
faithful servant, Oliver Cromwell.'* 

After Hotham's defection and execution, the Lord Fer- 
dinando Fairfax, wlio had valiantly defended the place, was 
appointed Governor of Hull ; which office had subsequently 
been conferred on the Generalissimo Sir Thomas, his Son ; 
and was continued to him, on the readjustment of all Garrisons' 
in the Spring of this same year.ii Sir Thomas therefore was 
express Governor of Hull at this time. Who the Substitute or 
Deputy under him was, I do not know. Some Presbyterian 
man ; unfit for the stringent times that had arrived, when no 
algebraic formula, but only direct vision of the relations of 
things would suffice a man. 

Colonel Overton was actually appointed Governor of Hull ; 
there is a long Letter from the Hull people about Colonel 
Overton's laying free billet upon them, a Complaint to Fairfax 
on the subject, next year.'^ He continued long in that capacity ; 
zealously loyal to Cromwell and his cause,'^ till the Protector- 
ship came on. His troubles afterwards, and confused des- 
tinies, may again concern us a little. 

This Letter is written only three weel s before the Kmg 
took his flight from Hampton Court, One spaik ilium natm^ 
(very faintly) that huge dark world, big with such le iltb m 
the Army's quarters about Putney, and el'iewhere 

• Sioane MBS, isiil, fol. 8= ;— Signature, and. aU after humble, i» Mm off. The 
Letter is not an autt^raph; it has been dicQUed, apparently io great haste. 
" 13th March 1646-7 {Cmmiatu yeumah, v. iii). 
I' 4th March 1647-S (Rushworth, vii. T020). 
IS Sir James Turner's J^nKrfn. JlfiilmStatt-Pafcrs^Lc 
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■d Overton ; 1 
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LETTER XLIX. 

The immeasurable Negotiations with the King, ' Proposals 
oftlie Army,' 'Proposals of the Adjutators of the Army,' still 
occupying tons of printed paper, the subject of intense de- 
batings and considerations in Westminster, in Putney Church, 
and in every house and hut of England, for many months 
past, — suddenly contract themselves for us, like a universe of 
gaseous vapour, into one small point : the issue of them all is 
failure. The Army Council, the Army Adjutators, and serious 
England at large, were in earnest about one thing ; the King 
was not in earnest, except about another thing : there could be 
no bat^in with the King. 

Cromwell and the Chief Officers have for some time past 
ceased frequenting his Majesty or Hampton Court ; such visits 
being looked upon askance by a party in the Army: they have 
left the matter to Parliament ; only Colonel Whalley, with 
due guard, and Parliament Commissioners, keep watch 'for 
the security of his Majesty.' In the Army, his Majesty's real 
purpose becoming now apparent, there has arisen a very ter- 
rible ' Levelling Party ;■ a class of men demanding punishment 
not only of Delinquents, and Deceptive Persons who have 
involved this Nation in blood, but of the ' Chief Delinquent :' 
minor Delinquents getting punished, how should the Chief 
DeUnquent go free ? A class of men dreadfully in earnest ;— 
to whom a King's Cloak is no impenetrable screen ; who within 
the King's Cloak discern that there is a Man, accountable to a 
God ! The Chief Officers, except when officially called, keep 
distant : hints have fallen that his Majesty is not out of danger. 
—In the Commons Journals this is what we read : 

'Friday \ith November 1647. A Letter from Lieutenant- 
' General Cromwell, of nth November, twelve at night, was 
' read ; signifying the escape of the King ; who went away 
' about 9 o'clock yesterday' evening.'* 

Cromwell, we suppose, lodging in head-quarters about 
Putney, had been roused on Thursday night by express That 
the King was gone ; had hastened off to Hampton Court ; and 
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there about ' twelve at night' despatched a Letter to Speaker 
Lenthall. The Letter, which I have some confused recollec- 
tion of having, somewhere in the Pamphlctary Chaos, seen in 
full, refuses to disclose itself at present except as a Fragment : 



' For the Honourable William Lenthall, Speaker of the House 
of Commons : These.' 

< C.-j . ' Hamplon Court, Twdve at night, 

■^'"i iiih Nov, !%,• 

* « * » Majesty * * withdrawn 
himself * * at nine o'clock. 

Tiie manner is variously reported ; and we will say little 
of it at present, but That his Majesty was expected at sup- 
per, when the Commissioners and Colonel Whalley missed 
liim ; upon which they entered the Room : — they found his 
Majesty had left his cloak beliind him in the Gallery in the 
Private Way. He passed, by the back stairs and vault, to- 
wards the Water-side. 

He left some Letters upon the table in his withdrawing 
room, of his own handwriting; whereof one was to the 
Commissioners of Parliament attending him, to be commu- 
nicated to both Houses, 'and is here enclosed.' " * '" 
* Oliver Cromwell,'* 

We do not give his Majesty's Letter ' here enclosed :' it is 
that well-known one where he speaks, in very royal style, still 
every inch a King, Of the restraints and slights put upon him, 
— men's obedience to their King seeming much abated of late. 
So soon as t/iey return to a Just temper, " I shall instantly 
break through this cloud of retirement, and show myself ready 
to be Paier Pa triiz,"— as I have hitherto done. 
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LETTER L. 



The Ports are all ordered to be shut ; embargo laid on 
ships. Read in the Commons Journals again; 'Saturday 
' i^th Nov. Colonel Whalley was called in; and made a 
' particular Relation of all the circumstances concerning the 
' King's going away from Hampton Court. He did likewise 
' deliver-in a Letter directed unto him from Lieutenant-General 
' Cromwell, concerning some rumours and reports of some 
' design of danger to the person and life of the King ; Tlie 
' which was read. Ordered, That Colonel Whalley do put in 
' writing the said Relation, and set his hand to it ; and That 
' he do leave a Copy of the said Letter from Lieutenant-General 
' Cromwell. '1^^ 

Colonel Whalley's Relation exists ; and a much fuller Re- 
lation and pair of Relations concerning this Flight and what 
preceded and followed it, as viewed from the Royalist side, by 
two parties to the business, exist \^^ none of which sliall con- 
cern us here. Lieutenant-General Cromwell's Letter to Whal- 
ley also exists ; a short insignificant Note ; here it is, fished 
from the Dust-Abysses, which refuse to disdose the otber. 
Whalley is ' Cousin Whalley,' as we may remember ; Aunt 
Frances's and the Squire of Kerton's Son,- — a Nottinghamshire 



' For my beloved Cotisin, Cohnd Whalley, at Hampton 

Court: These: 
Dear Cos. Whalley, ' Putney, Nov, mi- 

There are rumours abroad of some intended 
attempt on his Majesty's person. Therefore I pray have a 
care of your guards. If any such thing should be done, it 
would be accounted a most horrid act * « * Yours, 
Oliver Cromweix.* 



5 C/m,msm Jot>r>^U. v. 358 
idon, iBjo),-— which 



o cltat the Writer of all blame, in the iirsl plao 
• Kii.g's Pamphlsta, small ^v,. no. 337, l IS, 
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See, among the Old Pamphlets, Letters to the like efTect 
from Royalist Parties : also a Letter of thanks from the King 
to Whalley ; — ending with a desire, ' to send the bLick-gray 
bitch to the Duke of Richmond,' on the part of his Majesty : 
Letters from &c.. Letters to &c., in great quantities,'" For us 
here this brief notice of one Letter shall suffice : 

' Monday \t,tk November 1647, letter from Colonel Ro- 
' bert Hammond, Governor of the Isle of Wight, Cowes, 13° 
' Novembris, signifying that the King is come into the Isle of 
' Wight.'is The King, after a night and a day of riding, saw 
not well whither else to go. He delivered himself to Robert 
Hammond i^" came into the Isle of Wight. Robert Hammond 
is ordered to keep him strictly within Carisbrook Castle and 
the adjoining grounds, in a vigilant though altogether respectful 



This same ' Monday' when Hammond's Letter arrives in 
London is the day of the mutinous Rendezvous ' in Corkbush 
Field, between Hertford and Ware i*!" where Cromwell and 
the General Officers had to front the Levelling Principle, in a 
most dangerous manner, and trample it out or be trampled 
out by it on the spot. Eleven Mutineers are ordered from the 
ranks ; tried by Court-Martial on the Field ; thr^e of them 
condemned to be shot ; — throw dice for their life, and one is 
shot, there and then. The name of him is Arnald ; long 
memorable among the Levellers. A very dangerous Review 
service I — Head-quarters now change to Windsor. 



LETTER LI. 

A SMALL charitable act, for one who proved not very worthy. 
Friends of a young gentieman in trouble, Mr. Dudley Wyatt by 
name, have drawn this word from the Lieu ten ant-General, who 
on many grounds is powerful at Cambridge. 



«ww«j ymrails. ii 



^iy"^-. 
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' To Dr. Thomas Hill, Master of Trinity College, Cambridge: 

Sir, Windsor 23d Dee 164 

As I am informed, this Gentleman the Bearer 
hereof, in the year 1641, had leave of his College to travel 
into Ireland for seven years ; and in his absence, he (being 
then actually employed against the Rebels in that Kingdom) 
was ejected out of his College by a mistake,— the College 
Registry being not looked into, to inquire the cause of his 
non-residence. 

I cannot therefore but thinlc it a just and reasonable 
request. That he be readmitted to all the benefits, rights 
and privileges which he enjoyed before that ejection; and 
therefore desire you would please to effect it accordingly. 
Wherein you shall do a favour will be owned by your affec- 
tionate friend and servant, Oliver Ckomwell.* 

Dudley Wyatt, Scholar of Trinity College, 25th April 1628; 
B.A„ 1631 ; Fellow, 4.th October 1633; vanishes from the 
Bursar's Books in 1645 : no notice of him farther, or of any 
effect produced by the Lieutenant-General's Letter on his be- 
half, is found in the College records. Indeed, directly after this 
Letter, the young genUeman, of a roving turn at any rate, ap- 
pears to have discovered that there was new war and mischief 
m the wind, and better hope at Court than at College for a 
youth of sphit. He went to France to the Queen (as we may 
gather) ; went and came ; developed himself into a busy spy 
and intriguer ;— attained to Knighthood, to be the ' Sir Dudley 
Wyatt' of Qarendon's History ;22 whom, and not us, he shall 
henceforth concern. 

* 'Munbaan Room, TriDity College, Cambridge (Collecdon enlitled Paitn r^ 
; eied in the hand^ofone Porter, Qeii to Thomas Pmim, about 17=1 L Pcf^^^lpl 
latter, in HartshSme's^^^^W, ,.^/„^l-^A'' U"^->£5?"^;,.^'!!,''^ 



ITieHarLHSS. copy adds: 'N.B. Upon this Letter Sir^udlev Wvait was 
ted, —hut did am stay, as would appear. 
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LETTER LII. 

Robert Hammond, Governor of the Isle of Wight, who has 
for the present become so important to England, is a young 
man ' of good parts and principles :' a Colonel of Foot ; served 
formerly as Captain under Massey in Gloucester ;— where, in 
October 1644, he had the misfortune to kill a brother OfScer, 
one Major Gray, in sudden duel, 'for giving him the lie ;' he 
was tried, but acquitted, the provocation being great. He has 
since risen to be Colonel, and become well known. Originally 
of Chertsey, Surrey ; his Grandfather, and perhaps his Father, 
a Physician there. His Uncle, Thomas Hammond, is now Lieu- 
tenant-Gen eral of the Ordnance ; a man whom, with this Ro- 
bert, we saw busy in the Army Troubles last year. The Lieu- 
tenant-Gen eral, Thomas Hammond, persists in his democratic 
course ; patron at this time of the Adjutator speculations ; sits 
afterwards as a King's-Judge. 

In strong contrast with whom is another Unele, Dr. Henry 
Hammond, a pattern-ilower of loyalty, one of his Majesty's fa- 
vourite Chaplains. It was Uncle Thomas that first got this 
young Robert a Commission in the Army : but Uncle Henry 
had, in late months, introduced him to his Majesty at Hampton 
Court, as an ingenuous youth, repentant, or at least sympa- 
pathetic and not without loyalty. Which circumstance, it is 
supposed, had turned the King's thoughts in that bewildered 
Flight of his, towards Colonel Robert and the Isie of Wight. 

Colonel Robert, it would seem, had rather disliked the high 
course things were sometimes threatening to take, in the Putney 
Council of War ; and had been glad to get out of it for a quiet 
Governorship at a distance. But it now turns out, he has got 
into still deeper difficulties thereby. His ' temptation' when the 
King announced himself as in the neighbourhood, had been 
great ; Shall he obey the King in this crisis; conduct the King 
whitherward his Majesty wishes ? Or be true to his trust and 
the Parliament ? He ' grew suddenly pale ;' — he decided as we 

The Isic of Wight, holding so important a deposit, is put 
under the Derby-House Committee, old ' Committee of Both 
Kingdoms,' some additions being made thereto, and some ex- 
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draions. Oliver is of it, and Philip Lord Wliarton, among 
others Lord Wharton, a conspicuous Puntan and intimate ot 
Oliver's ; of whom we shall afterwards have occasion to say 
somewhat. 

This' Committee of Derby House was, of course, m con- 
tinual communication with Rohert Hammond. Certam oftheir 
Letters to him had, after various fortune, come into the hands 
of the Honourable Mr. Yorke (Lord Hardwicke) : and were 
Ivinff in his house, when it and they were, m 1752, accidentally 
burnt A Dr. Joseph Litheriand had, by good luck, taken 
copies ; Thomas Birch, lest fire should agam intervene, printed 
the Collection,— a very thin Octavo, London, 1764. He has 
given some introductory account of Robert Hammond ; copying, 
;, we do mainly here, from Wood's Jll,,,^;" and has com- 
mitted-as who does not ?-several errors. His Annotations 
are sedulous but inelfeetuaL What of the Letters arc from 
Oliver we extract with thanks. ^ 

A former Letter, of which Oliver was 'the penner, is now 
lost ■ Our brethren' in the following Letter are the Scots now 
all ^rc/aiferf from Derby-Houae Committee of Both Kingdoms. 
The ' Recorder' is Glyn, one of the vanished Eleven, Stapleton 
being another ; for both of whom it has been necessary to ap- 
point substitutes in the said Committee, 

Far Caltwsl Etterl Humiiumd, Gmirmr of the Isle 0/ IViglU; 
ITiae, far tht Service ef the KingJm. Haste: Fast Haste. 

■Lend™,' 3d Jail. 1647. . 
Dear Robin, {My Lord Wlwtm's, near len at nighl.) 

Now, blessed be God, I can write and thou 
receive freely. I never in my life saw more deep sense, and 
less will to show it unchiistianly, than in that which thon 
didst write to us when we were at Windsor, and thon in 
the midst of thy temptation.-wMch indeed, by what we nn- 
detstand of it, was a great one, and occasioned" the greater 
by the Letter the General sent thee ; ot which thou wast not 
mistaken when thou didst challenge me to be the penner. 
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How good has God been to dispose all to mercy ! And 
although it was trouble for the present, yet glory has come 
out of it; for which we praise the Lord with thee and 
for thee. And truly thy carriage has been such as occa- 
sions much honotu: to the name of God and to religion. Go 
on ia the strength of the Lord ; and the Lord be still with 
thee. 

But, dear Robin, this business hath been, I trust, a 
mighty providence to this poor Kingdom and to us all. The 
House of Commons is very sensible of the King's dealings, 
and of our brethren's, ^^ in this late transaction. You should 
do well, if you have anything that may discover juggling, to 
search it out, and let us know it. It may be of admirable 
use at this time ; because we shall, I hope, instantly go upon 
business in relation to them,*^ tending to prevent danger. 

The House of Commons has this day voted as follows : 
ist, They will make no more Addresses to the King ; 2nd, 
None shall apply to him without leave of the Two Houses, 
upon pain of being guilty of high treason ; 3rd, They will 
receive nothing from the King, nor shall any other bring 
anything to them from him, nor receive anything from the 
King; lastly, the Members of both Houses who were of the 
Committee of Both Kingdoms are established in all that 
power in themselves, for England and Ireland, which they 
'formerly' had to act with England and Scotland; and Sir 
John Evelyn of Wilts is added in the room of Mr. Recorder, 
and Nathaniel Fiennes in the room of Sir Philip Stapleton, 
and my Lord of Kent in the room of the Earl of Essex.^ 
I think it good you take notice of this ; the sooner the 
better. 



saei is dead ; Slapklon, one ol 
tr Glyn, another of then., is m 
■ft, V.4.S (3d January 16+7-S). 
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Let us know how it is with you in point of strength, and 
what you need from us. Some of us think the King well 
with you, and that it concerns us to keep that Island in 
great security, because of the French, Szc : and if so,^^ where 
can the King be better ? If you have more force ' sent,' 
you will be sure of full provision for them. The Lord bless 
thee. Pray for thy dear friend and servant, 

Oliver Cromwell.* 

In these same days noisy Lilbui-n has accused Cromwell of 
meaning or having meant to make his own bargain with the 
King, and be Earl of Essex and a great man. Noisy John 
thinks all great men, especially all Lords, ought to be brought 
low. The Commons have hira at their bar in this month. ^9 



LETTER Lin, 

Here, by will of the Destinies preserving certain bits of 
paper and destroying others, there introduces itself a little piece 
of Domesticity ; a small family -transact ion, curiously enough 
peering through by its own peculiar rent, amid these great 
world-transactions : Marriage-treaty for Richard Cromwell, the 
Lieutenant-General's eldest Son. 

What Richard has been doing hitherto no Biographer 
knows. In spite of Noble, I incline to think he too had been 
in the Army ; in October last there are two Sons mentioned 
expressly as being officers there : ' One of his Sons, Captain of 
' the General's Lifeguard ; his other Son, Captain of a troop in 
' Colonel Harrison's Regiment,'— so greedy is he of the Public 
Money to his own family l** Richard is now heir-apparent ; our 
poor Boy Oliver therefore, ' Comet Oliver,' we know not in the 
least where, must have died. " It went to my heart like a 

i« if we do secure and fortify it. 

™ jth 0^X7^647 (Royalist Newsi^pcr, alins a Pamphlel (jf Lilbiirn'?;, C™m- 
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da^er ; indeed it did !" The phrase of tlie Pamplilet itself, 
we observe, is ' his other Son,' not ' one of his other Sons,' as 
if there were now but tw5 left. If Richard was ever in the 
Army, which these probabilities may dimly intimate, the Life- 
guard, a place for persons of consequence, was the likeliest for 
him. The Captain in Harrison's Regiment will in that case be 
Henry. — The Cromwell family, as we laboriously guess and 
gather, has about this time removed to London. Richard, if 
ever in the Lifeguard, has now quitted it : an idle fellow, who 
could never relish soldiering in such an Army; he now wishes 
to retire to Arcadian felicity and wedded life in the country. 

The 'Mr. M.' of this Letter is Richard Mayor, Esquire, of 
Hursley, Hants, si the young lady's father. Hursley, Bot far 
from Winchester, is still a manorhouse, but no representative 
of Richard Mayor's has now place there or elsewhere. The 
treaty, after difficulties, did take effect. Mayor, written also 
Major andMaijor, a pious prudent man, becomes better known 
to Oliver, to the world and to us in the sequel. Richard Nor- 
ton, Member for Hants since 1645. is his neighbour ; an old 
fellow-soldier under Manchester, fellow-colonel in the Eastern 
Association, seemingly very familiar with Oliver, he is applied 
to on this delicate o 



For my noble Friend Colonel Richard Norton : These. 
Dear Norton, - London,' ^jth Feb. i&u. 

I have sent my Son over to thee, being 
willing to answer Providence ; and although 1 had an offer 
of a very great proposition, from a father, of his daughter, 
yet truly I rather incline to this in my thoughts ; because, 
though the other be very far greater, yet I see difficulties, 
and not that assurance of godliness, ^though indeed of 
fairness. I confess tliat which is told me concerning the 
estate of Mr. M. is more than I can look for, as things now 
stand. 

If God please to bring it about, the consideration of 
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piety in the Parents, and such hopes of the Gentleworaan 
in that respect, make the business to me a great mercy; 
concerning which I desire to wait upon God. 

I am confident of thy love ; and desire things may be 
carried with privacy. The Lord do His will : tliat's best ; — 
to which submitting, I rest, your humble servant, 

Oliver Cromwell.* 

What other Father it was that made ' the offer of a very 
great proposition' to Oliver, in. the shape of his Daughter as 
Wife to Oliver's Son, must remain totally uncertain for the pre- 
sent ; perhaps some glimpse of it may turn up by and by. 
There were 'difficulties' which Oliver did not entirely see 
through ; there was not that assurance of ' godliness' in the 
house, though there was of 'fairness' and natural integrity; in 
short, OUver will prefer Mayor, at least will try him, — and 
wishes it carried with privacy. 

The Commons, now dealing with Delinquents, do not for- 
get to reward good Servants, to 'conciliate the Grandees,' as 
splenetic Walker calls it. For above two years past, ever 
since the War ended, there has been talk and debate about 
settling 2,500/. a-year on Lieutenant-General Cromwell; but 
difficulties have arisen. First they tried Basing-House Lands, 
the Marquis of Winchester's, whom Cromwell had demolished; 
but the Marquis's affairs were 311 disorder ; it was gradually 
found the Marquis had for most part only a Life-rent there :■ — 
only 'Abbotston and Itchin' in that quarter could he realised. 
Order thereupon to settle ' Lands of Papists and DcUnquents' 
to the requisite amount, wheresoever convenient. To settle 
especially what Lands the Marquis of Worcester had in that 
'County of Southampton ;' which was done, — though still with 
insufficient result. ^s Then came the Army Quarrels, and an 

• Harris, p. SO'. Cupyoflhis, and oflbenextTwoLtlttrslo Norton, by Eireli, 

in Avacough Msa. 416a, t 56, So. . 

a*Co«^»i ysir-mft r,v. ,i6>, ijd Januatv .645-6 : Ihi Matquis of Hy^iit^s 
Hampsbire Lapds, lb. 426, a week afterwards; 'Abbff^ton and lldieffi meaning 
Ml and Ilchin, Marquis o! IViMheitiys Ihere. See also Letler of Oliver St. 
11, in Tk-iirlai, i. 75.— Cflianrani Jountah (v. 3S) about a yesr sfter- 
uy iSiS-Tl 'remainder of ibe a, 500^,' from Marquis of Winchester s 
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end of such business. But now in the Commons Journals, 7th 
March, the very day of Oliver's next Letter, this is what we 
read :^ 'An Ordinance for passing unto Oliver Cromwell, Ea- 
' quire. Lieu tenant-General, certain Lands and Manors in the 
' Counties of Gloucester, Monmouth and Glamorgan, late the 
■ Earl of Worcester's, was this day read the third time and, 
' upon the question, passed ; and ordered to be sent unto the 
' Lords for their concurrence.' Oliver himself, as we shall find, 
has been {'dangerously sick. This is what Clement Walker, the 
splenetic Presbyterian, 'an elderly gentleman of low stature, in 
' a gray suit, with a little stick in his liand,' reports upon the 
matter of the Grant : 

' The 7th of March, an Ordinance to settle 3,500/. a-year 
' of Land, out of the Marquis of Worcester's Estate,' — old Mar- 
quis of Worcester at Sagland, father of my Lord Glamorgan, 
who in his turn became Marquis of Worcester and wrote the 
Century of Inventions, — 2,500/, a-year out of this old Mar- 
quis's Estate 'upon Lieutenant-General Cromwell 1 I have 
' heard some gentlemen that know the Manor of Chepstow 
' and the other Lands affirm' that in reality they are worth 
S,ooo/, or even 6,000/, a-year ;— which is far from the fact, 
my little elderly friend ! ' Vou see,' continues he, ' though 
'they have not made King Charles "a Glorious King,'" as 
they sometimes undertook, 'they have settled a Crown-Revenue 
' upon Oliver, and have made Aim as glorious a King as ever 
' John of Leyden was !'^* A very splenetic old gentle- 
man in gray ; — verging towards Pride's Purge, and lodgment 
in the Tower, I think ! He is from the West ; known long 
since in Gloucester Siege ; Member now for Wells ; but ter- 
'n the Tower, with ink, and abundant ^<i// in it, to 

e the History of Independency there. 



le County : which is pw 

" V. 482. 

"* History oflndepEjide 
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For Ms Excellency Sir Thomas Fairfax, General of the Parlia- 
ments Armies, 'at Windsor :' These. 

Sir, ' London,' ;th March iS47- 

It hath pleased God to raise me out of a 
dangerous sickness ; and I do most willingly acknowledge' 
that the Lord hath, in this visitation, exercised the bowels 
of a Father towards me. I received In myself the sentence 
of death, that I might learn to trust in Him that raiseth 
from the dead, and have no conridence in the flesh. It's a 
blessed thing to die daily. For what is there in this world 
to be accounted of! The best men according to the flesh, 
and things, are lighter than vanity. I find this only good. 
To love the Lord and His poor despised people, to do for 
them, and to be ready to suffer with them :— and he that is 
found worthy of this hath obtained great favour from the 
Lord ; and he that is estabhshed in this shall (being con- 
firmed to Christ and the rest of the Body=") participate in 
the glory of a Resurrection which will answer all.^" 

Sir, I must thankfully confess your favour in your last 
Letter. I see I am not forgotten ; and truly, to be kept in 
your remembrance is very great satisfaction to me; for I 
can say in the simplicity of my heart, I put a high and true 
value upon your love, — which when I forget, I shall cease 
to be a grateful and an honest man. 

I most humbly beg my service may be presented to your 
Lady, to whom I wish all happiness, and establishment in 
the truth. Sir, my prayers are for you, as becomes your Ex- 
cellency's most humble servant, Oliver Crohiwell. 



's Body, Ws Chutel 



rthe ahecl, kngtliivis?. 
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'P.S.' Sir, Mr. Rushworth will write to you about the 
Quartering, and the Letter lately sent ; and therefore I for- 
bear. ■■- 



FREE OFFER, 
From the Committee of the Lords and Commons sitting 
at Derby House, Sir John Evelyn reports a certain Offer from 
Lieutenant-Genei-al Cromwell ; which is read in the ivords 
following ; 

' 7o the Hononrabk the Committee of Lords and Commom/or 
the Affairs of Ireland, sitting at Derby House: The Offer 
of Lieutenani-General Cromwell for the Service of Ire- 

■li" Man;; 1647- 

The two Houses of Parliament having lately bestowed 
i,6&ol. per- annim upon me and my heirs, out of the Earl of 
Worcester's Estate ; the necessity of affairs requiring assist- 
ance, I do hereby offer One-thousand Pounds annually to 
be paid out of the rents of the said lands; that is to say, 
500/. out of the next Michaelmas rent, and so on, by tlie 
half year, for the space of five years, if the War in Ireland 
shall so loog continue, or tiiat I live so long ; to be em- 
ployed for the service of Ireland, as the Parliament shall 
please to appoint ; provided the said yearly rent of i,6So/. 
become not to be suspended by war or other accident. 

And whereas 'there is an arrear of Pay due unto me 
whilst I was Lieutenant -General unto the Earl of Manches- 
ter, of about 1,500/., audited and stated; as also a great 
arrear due for about Two Years being Governor of the Isle 
of Ely : I do hereby discharge the State from all or any 
claim to be made by me thereunto. 

Oliver CROMWELL.f 
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' Ordered, That tte House doth accept the Free Offer of 
' Lieutenant- General Cromwell, testifying his zea! and good 
' affection.' My splenetic little gentleman in gray, with the 
little stick in his hand, takes no notice of this ; which modifies 
materially what the Chepstow Connoisseurs and their ' five or 
six thousand a-year' reported lately ! 



LETTER LV. 

Here is Norton and the Marriage again. Here are news 
out of Scotland that the Malignant Party, the Duke of Hamil- 
ton's Faction, are taking the lead there ; and about getting-up 
an Army to attack us, and deliver the King from Sectaries ;^ 
Reverend Stephen Marshall reports the news. Let us read : 

J'or my nohk Friend Colonel Richard Norton : These. 
Dear Dick, lamham, ^sih M.ird. 164a. 

It had been a favour indeed to have met yon 
here at Famham. But I hear you are a man of great busi- 
ness ; therefore I say no more : — if it be a favour to the 
House of Commons to enjoy you, what is it to me ! But; 
in good earnest, when will you and your Brother Russel be 
a little honest, and attend your charge there ? Surely some 
expect it; especially the good fellows who chose you ! — 

I have met with Mr. Mayor : we spent two or three 
hours together last night. 1 perceive the gentleman is very 
wise and honest ; and indeed much to be valued. Some 
things of common fame=* did a little stick : I gladly heard 
his doubts, and gave such answer as was next at hand, — I 
believe, to some satisfaction. Nevertheless I exceedingly 
liked the gentleman's plainness and free dealing with me. I 
know God has been above all ill reports, and will in His 
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own time vindicate rae; I have no cause to complain. I 
see nothing but that this particular business between him 
and me may go on. The Lord's will be done. 

For news out of the North there is little ; only the Ma- 
lignant Party is prevailing in the Parliament of Scotland. 
They are earnest for a war ; the Ministers^' oppose as yet. 
Mr. Marshall is returned, who says so. And so do many of 
our Letters. Their great Committee of Danger have two 
Malignants for one right. It's said they have voted an 
Army of 40,000 in Parliament ; so say some of Yesterday's 
Letters. But I account my news ill bestowed, because 
upon an idle person. 

I shall take speedy coiirse in the business concerning my 
Tenants ; for which, thanks. My service to your Lady. I 
am really, your affectionate servant, 

Oliver Cromwell.* 

Had Cromwell come out to Famham on military busi- 
ness ? Kent is in a ticklish state ; it broke out some weeks 
hence in open insurrection,*"- — as did many other places, when 
once the ' Scotch Army of 40,000' became a certainty. 

' The business concerning my Tenants' will indicate that 
in Hampshire, within ken of Norton, in Fawley Park, in Itchin, 
Abbotston, or elsewhere, ' my Tenants' are felling wood, cut- 
ting copses, or otherwise not behaving to perfection : but they 
shall be looked to. 

For the rest, Norton reall) ought to attei d his duties m 
Parliament! In earnest 'an idle fellow as Oliver m spoit 
calls him. Given to Presbyterian notions was. purged out 
by Pride; came back ; dwindled ultimately into Rojihsm 
' Brother Russel' means onlj brother Member He is the 
Frank Russel of the Letter on Marslon Moor \ow bu 
Francis ; and sits for Cambridgeshire \ comrade of Nor 
ton's; seemingly now in his neghbouihood possibl) on a 



' 24th or 55lh Msy .643 (RuihwDri 
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The attendance on the House in these months is cxtrcmcly 
thin ; the divisions range from 200 to as low as 70. Nothing 
going on but Delinquents' fines, and abstruse negotiations with 
the Isle of Wight, languid Members prefer the country till 



LETTER LVL 
Here is a new phasis of the Wedding-treaty ; which, as 
seems, 'doth now -a little stick.' Prudent Mr. Mayor insists 
on his advantages ; nor is the Lieutenant-General behindhand. 
What 'lands' aU these of Oliver's are, in Cambridgeshire, 
Norfolk, Hampshire, no Biographer now knows. Portions of 
tie Parliamentary Grants above alluded to ; perhaps ' Pur- 
chases by Debentures,' some of them. Soldiers could seldom 
get their Pay in money ; with their ' Debentures' they had to 
purchase Forfeited Lands ;— -a somewhat uncertain investment 



n currency. 

The Mr. Robinson mentioned in this Letter is a pious 
Preacher at Southampton.*! . My two little Wenches' are Mary 
and Frances ; Mary aged now near twelve ; Frances ten.^^ 

' For my mile Friend Colonel Richard Norton : T/iese.' 
Dear Norton, ' London,' ^6. April 164a. 

I could not in my last give yoti a perfect 
account of what passed between me and Mr. Mayor ; be- 
cause we were to have a conclusion of our speed that morn- 
ing after I wrote my Letter to you,*^ Which we had ; and 
having had a full view of one another's minds, we parted 
witli this : That both would consider with our relations, and 
according to satisfactions given there, acquaint one another 
with our minds. 

I cannot tell better how to do, ' in order* to give or re- 
ceive satisfaction, than by you ; who, as I remember, in your 
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last, said That, if things did stick between us, you would 
use your endeavour towards a close. 

The things insisted upon were these, as I take it: Mr. 
Mayor desired ^ool.per annum of Inheritance, lying in Cam- 
bridgeshire and Norfolk, to be presently settled,*^ and to be 
for maintenance ; wherein I desired to be advised by my 
Wife. I offered the Land in Hampshire for present main- 
tenance ; whidi I dare say, with copses and ordinary fells, *^ 
will be, communihus annis, 500/. per annum : and besides 
' this,' 500/. per atmum in Tenants' hands holding but for 
one life ; and about 300/. per annum, some for two lives, 
some for three lives. —But as to this, if the latter offer be 
not liked of, I shall be willing a farther conference be held 
in ' regard to' the first. 

In point of jointure I shall give satisfaction. And as to 
the settlement of lands given me by the Parliament, satis- 
faction to be given in like manner, according as we dis- 
coursed. 'And' in what else was demanded of me, I am 
willing, so far as I remember any demand was, to give satis- 
faction. Only, I having been informed by Mr. Robinson 
that Mr. Mayor did, upon a former match, offer to settle the 
Manor wherein he lived, and to give 2,000/. in money, I 
did insist upon that ; and do desire it may not be with diffi- 
culty. The money I shall need for my two little Wenches; 
and thereby I shall free my Son from being charged with 
them. Mr. Mayor parts with nothing at present but that 
money; except the board 'of the young Pair,' which I 
should not be unwilling to give them, to enjoy the comfort 
of their society ;— which it's reason he smajt for, if he will 
rob me altogether of them. 

Truly the land to be settled,— both what the Parliament 
gives me, and my own, — is very little less than 3,000/. /er 
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annum, all things considered, if I be rightly informed. And 
a Lawyer of Lincoln's Inn, having searched all the Marquis 
of Worcester's writings, which were taken at Ragland and 
sent for by the Parliament, and this Gentleman appointed 
by the Committee to search the said writings, — assures me 
there is no scruple concerning the title. And it so fell out 
that this Gentleman who searched was my own Lawyer, a 
very godly able man, and my deax friend ; which I reckon 
no small mercy. He is also possessed of the writings for 



I thought fit to give you this account ; desiring you to 
make such use of it as God shall direct you : and I doubt 
not but you will do the part of a friend between two friends. 
I account myself one; and I have heard you say Mr. Mayor 
was entirely so to you. What the good pleasure of God is, 
I shall wait; there alone is rest. Present my service to your 
Lady, to Mr. Mayor, &c. I rest, your affectionate servant, 
Oliver Cromwell. 

' P.S.' I desire you to carry this business with all pri- 
vacy. I beseech you to do so, as you love me. Let me 
entreat you not to lose a day herein, that I. may know Mr. 
Mayor's mind; for I think I may be at leisure for a week to 
attend this business, to give and take sarisfection; from which 
perhaps I may be shut up afterwards by employment. ^^ I 
know thou art an idle fellow: but prithee neglect me not 
now ; delay may be very inconvenient to me : I much rely 
upon you. Let me hear from you in two or three days. I 
confess the principal consideration as to me, is the absolute 
settlement 'by Mr. Mayor" of the Manor where he lives; 
which he would not do but conditionally, in case they have 

« holds thcsi: Rsgknd Documents on my behalf, " Went lo Wales In May, 
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a son, and but 3,000/. in case they have 110 son. But as to 
this, I hope farther reason may work him to more.* 

Of ' my two little Wenches,' Mary, we may repeat, became 
Lady Fauconberg ; Frances was wedded to the Honourable 
Mr. Rich, then to Sir John Russell. Elizabeth and Bridget 
are already Mrs. Claypole and Mrs. Ireton. Elizabeth, the 
younger, was iirst married. They were all married very young ; 
Elizabeth, at her wedding, was little turned of sixteen. 



LETTER LVn. 

For Colond Robert Hammond. 
Dear Robin, ■ LondDi.,' sih April ^1548. 

Your business is done in the House : your 
10/. by the week is made 20/.; 1000/. given you; and Order 
to Mr. Lisle to draw-up an Ordinance for 500/. per annum to 
be settled upon you and your heirs. This was done with 
smoothness; your friends were not wanting to you. I know 
thy burden ; this is an addition to it : the Lord direct and 
sustain thee. 

Intelligence came to the hands of a very considerable 
Person, That the King attempted to get out of his window; 
and that he had a tord of silk with him whereby to slip 
down, but his breast was so big the bar would not give 
him passage. This was done in one of the dark nights 
about a fortnight ago. A Gentleman with you led him the 
way, and slipped down. The Guard, that night, had some 
quantity of wine with them. The same party assures that 
there is aquafortis gone down from London, to remove that 
obstacle which hindered ; and that the same design is to be 
put in execution in ■ the next dark nights. He saith that 
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Captain Titus, and some others about the King are not to 
be trusted. He is a very considerable Person of the Parlia- 
ment who gave this intelligence, and desired it should be 
speeded to you. 

The Gentleman that came out of the window was Master 
Firebrace ; the Gentlemen doubted are Cresset, Eurrowes, 
and Titus ; the time when this attempt of escape was, the 
20th of March, Your servant, Oliver Ckomwell,* 

Henry Firebrace is known to Birch, and his Narrati7!e is 
known. 'He became Clerk of the Kitchen to Charles II.' — The 
old Books are full of King's Plots for escape, by aquafortis and 
otherwise. '3 His Majesty could make no agreement with the 
Parliament, and began now to smell War in the wind. His 
presence in this or the other locahty might have been of dear 
advantage. But Hammond was too watchful. Titus, with or 
without his new horse, attends upon his Majesty ; James Har- 
rington also (afterwards author of Oceana) ; and ' the Honour- 
able Thomas Herbert,' who has left a pleasing Narrative con- 
cerning that affair. These, though appointed by the Parlia- 
ment, are all somewhat in favour with the King. Hammond's 
Uncle the Chaplain, as loo favourable, was ordered out of the 
Island about Christmas last. 



LETTER LVIIL 

'The Gentleman I mentioned to you,' who is now travelling 
towards Dover with this hopeful Note in his pocket, must re- 
main forever anonymous. Of Kenrick I have incidentally heard, 
at Worcester Fight or elsewhere ; but of ' the Gentleman' no- , 
where ever. A Shadow, sunk deep, with all his business, in 
the Land of Shadows ; yet still indisputably visible there ; that 
is the miracle of him ! 



Birch, p. 41, The Original in cipher. 
Lilly's ii/c; W«od, j Hammond ; &c. &c. 
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To Colonel Kenrick, ^ Lieutenant of Dover Castle: Tluse.^ 

SlE, ' London,' iSlh April 164B. 

This is the Gentleman I mentioned to you. 
I am persuaded you may be confident of his fidehty to you 
in the things you will employ him in. 

1 conceive he is fit for any Civil employment; having 
been bred towards the Law, and having besides very good 
parts. He hath been a Captain-Lieutenant : and therefore 
I hope you will put such a value on him, in ' the' Civil way, 
as one that hath borne such a place shall be thought by you 
worthy of. Whereby you will much oblige, your affec- 
tionate servant, Oliver Cromwell. 

'P.S.' I expect to hear from you about your defects in 
the Castle, that so you may be timely supplied.* 

' Defects in the Castle,' and in all Castles, were good to be 
amended speedily, — in such prcdic; 



PRAYER-MEETING. 
The Scotch Army of Forty-thousand, ' to deliver the King 
from Sectaries,' is not a fable but a fact. Scotland is distracted 
by dim disastrous factions, very uncertain what it will do with the 
King when he is delivered ; hut in the meanwhile Hamilton has 
got a majority in the Scotch Parliament ; and drums are beat- 
ing in that country: the 'Army of Forty-thousand, certainly 
coming,' hangs over England like a flaming comet, England 
itself being all very combustible too. In few weeks hence, 
discontented Wales, the Presbyterian Colonels declaring now 
for Royalism, will be in a blaze ; large sections of England, al! 
England very ready to follow, will shortly after be in a blaze. 
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The small Governing Party in England, during those early 
months of 1648, are in a position which might fill the bravest 
mind with misgivings. Elements of destruction everywhere 
under and around them ; their lot either to conquer, or igno- 
miniously to die. A King not to be bargained with ; kept in 
Carisbrook, the centre of all factious hopes, of world-wide in- 
trigues : that is one element. A great Royalist Party, subdued 
with difficulty, and ready at all moments to rise again : that is 
another. A great Presbyterian Party, at the head of which is 
London City, ' the Purse-bearer of the Cause," highly dissatisfied 
at the course things had taken, and looking desperately round 
for new combinations and a new struggle : reckon that for a 
third element. Add lastly a headlong Mutineer, Republican, or 
Levelling Party : and consider that there is a working House 
of Commons which counts about Seventy, divided in pretty equal 
halves too, — the rest waiting what will come of it. Come of ?V, 
and of the Scotch Army advancing towards it ! — 

Cromwell, it appears, deeply sensible of all this, does in 
these weeks make strenuous repeated attempts towards at least 
a union among the friends of the Cause themselves, whose aim 
is one, whose peril is one. But to little effect. Ludlow, with 
visible satisfaction, reports how ill the Lieu tenant-General sped, 
when he brought the Army Grandees and Parliament Grandees 
' to a Dinner' at his own house ' in King Street,' and urged a 
cordial agreement : they would not draw together at all.' Par- 
liament would not agree with Army ; hardly Parliament with 
itself : as little, still less, would Parliament and City agree. At 
a Common Council in the City, prior or posterior to this Dinner, 
his success, as angry little Walker intimates, was the same. 
'Saturday 8th April 1648,' having prepared the ground before- 
hand, CromweE with another leader or two, attended a Com- 
mon Council ; spake, as we may fancy, of the common dangers, 
of the gulfs now yawning on every side: 'but the City,' 
chuckles my little gentleman in gray, with a very shrill kind 
of laughter in the throat of him, ' were now wiser tlian our 
First Parents ; and rejected the Serpent and his subtleties.'" 
In fact, the City wishes well to Hamilton and his Forty-thou- 
sand Scots ; the City has, for some time, needed regiments 
quartered in it, to keep-down open Royalist-Presbyterian in- 

I Ludlow, i. sjS. s Histiny of JniUpaiikiicy, part L 85. 
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t was precisely on the morrow after tMs visit of 
Cromwell's that there arose, from small cause, huge Apprentice- 
riot in the City : discomfiture of Trainbands, seizure of arms, 
seizure of City Gates, Ludgate, Newgate, loud wide cry of 
" God and King Charles 1"— riot not to be appeased but by 
' desperate charge of cavalry,' after it had lasted forty hours-^ 
Such are the aspects of affairs, near and far. 

Before quitting Part Third, I will request the reader to 
undertake a small piece of very dull reading ; in which how- 
ever, if he look till it become credible and intelligible to bim, 
a strange thing, much elucidative of the heart of this matter, 
will disclose itself At Windsor, one of these days, unknown 
now which, there is a Meeting of Army Leaders. Adjutant- 
General Allen, a most authentic earnest man, whom we shall 
know better aftenvards, reports what they did. Entirely 
amazing to us. These are tie longest heads and the strongest 
hearts in England ; and this is the thing they are doing ; this 
is the way they, for their part, begin despatch of business. 
The reader, if he is an earnest man, may look at it with very 
many thoughts, for which there is no word at present. 

' In the year Forty-seven, you may remember,' says Adju- 
tant Allen, ' we in the Anny were engaged in actions of a very 
' high nature ; leading us to very untrodden paths,— both in 
' our Contests with the then Parliament, as also Conferences 
' with the King. In which great works, — wanting a spirit of 
' faith, and also the fear of the Lord, and also being unduly 
' surprised with the fear of man, which always brings a snare, 
' we, to make haste, as we thought, out of such perplexities, 
' measuring our way by a wisdom of our own, fell into Treaties 
' with the King and his Party : which proved such a snare to 
' us, and led into such labyrinths by the end of that year, that 
' the very things we thought to avoid, by the means we used 
' of our own devising, were all, with many more of a far worse 
' and more perplexing nature, brought back upon us. To 
' the overwhelming of our spirits, weakening of our hands and 
' hearts ; filling us with divisions, confusions, tumults, and 
' every evil work ; and thereby endangering the ruin of that 

s RijshivurtJl, vli. 1051. 
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' blessed Cause we had, with such success, been prospered in 
' till that time. 

' For now the King and his Party, seeing us not answer 
' their ends, began to provide for themselves, by a Treaty with 
' the then Parliament, set on foot about the beginning of Forty- 
' eight. The Parliament also was, at the same time, highly 
' displeased with us for what we had done, both as to the King 
' and themselves. The good people likewise, even our most 
' cordial friends in the Nation, beholding our turning aside 
' from that path of simplicify we had formerly walked in and 
' been blessed in, and thereby much endeared to their hearts, — 
' began now to fear, and withdraw their affections from us, in 
' this politic path which we had stepped into, and walked in to 
' our hurt, the year before. And as a farther fruit of the wages 
' of our backsUding hearts, we were also filled with a spirit of 
' great jealousy and divisions amongst ourselves ; having left 
' that Wisdom of Che Word, which is first pure and then 
' peaceable ; so that we were now fit for little but to tear and 
' rend one another, and thereby prepare ourselves, and the 
' work in our hands, to be ruined by our common enemies. 
' Enemies that were ready to say, as many others of like spirit 
' in this day do,* of the like sad occasions amongst us, " Lo, 
' this is the day we looked for." The King and his Party 
' prepare accordingly to ruin all ; by sudden Insurrections in 
' most parts of the Nation : the Scot, concurring with the 
•' same designs, comes in with a potent Army under Duke 
' Hamilton. We in the Array, in a low, weak, divided, per- 
' plexed condition in all respects, as aforesaid :— -some of us 
' judging it a duty to lay-down our arms, to quit our stations, 
' and put ourselves into the capacities of private men, — since 
' what we had done, and what was yet in our hearts to do, 
' tending, as we judged, to the good of these poor Nations, 
' was not accepted by them. 

' Some also even encouraged themselves and us to such a 
' thing, by urging for such a practice the example of our Lord 
' Jesus ; who, when he had borne an eminent testimony to 
' the pleasure of his Father in an active way, sealed it at last 
' by his sufferings ; which was presented to us as our pattern 

* 1659: Allen's Pamphlet is writtsn as a Monidon and Example to FkcPvood 
and the others, now in a similar puril, but with no Oliver now among tlieiii. 
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